JOSE ITURBI| 


Tireless Efforts to Serve Your Every Need in the Best Possible Manner Caused the | ( 


Publication of These Meritorious Works—Ask for Examination Privileges on Those for Your Field rit 


Girl's Own Book 


ARABIAN SONG CYCLE 


Words by Ellzabeth Evelyn Moore 
Music by CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADE 
PIECES FOR BOYS 


FOR THE PIANO 


Price, 75 cents 


average girl student. There is a fine variety, giv- 
ing little misses something for almost every mood. 


of 


Piano Pieces 


Price, 75 cents 


High Voice 


Some of these pieces run Shyeberh Crotgt Rowre 
into grade 3, but most are 
in grades 2 and 214. Every 
one of the 24 is of a char- 
acter that will please the 


Playing ability is an accomplishment 


which many leaders in _ business, 
statesmanship and professional and 
art fields have prized highly and 
have considered of great value. 
Who knows what music later may 
mean to little chaps now starting? 
Therefore, a book such as these 24 
easy pieces which make piano play- 
ing a real delight to the little fel- 


ARABIAN 
SONG CYCLE 


es ster Glibort Spron 


lows fills a real need. 


i Th e 


Let's Play 
Together 


DUETS, TRIOS 
AND QUARTETS 
FOR 
YOUNG PIANISTS 


By 


LET'S PLAY 


TOGETHER ‘ 


Price, 75 cents 


Teachers of beginners will find this a most 
helpful book. 
any juvenile instructor right from the start 
and is a superb aid to the young students in 
learning notation, fingering, time and ~ 
rhythm. Teachers giving private lessons will 
find it easy to arrange for several beginners 
to have the benefit of these very easy piano ~ 
duets, trios and quartets and, of course, the 
teachers of classes will find it stimulating 
and helpful to their pupils. 


i 
; 
A VISIT TO 


== || GRANDPA'S 
FARM 


country le 
ventures 

never has — 
in letting “4 


Seven Boyhood that Miss 
Scenes for the Piano vate boy 
interestin; 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 
illustratio — 


Price, 75 cents the collec’ 


Essentials in Scale Playing 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By MABEL MADISON WATSON 


Price, $1.25 


Every piano teacher should be acquainted with 


angles of teaching so successfully brought out in this — 


distinctive and original presentation of the scales. 
This splendid book is adaptable for use with piano 
pupils of all ages in grades between 1 and 4. 


i 


THE CLASS 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


By ANN HATHAWAY and HERBERT BUTLER 
Student's Book, 75 cents Teacher's Manual, $1.00 


This is one of the most successful violin educational 
works issued in recent years. It is an accepted stand- 
ard with many teachers for the instruction of begin- 
ners in violin classes because every step is safe, simple 
and definitely helpful. Clever easy arrangements of 
tunes that most young beginners know vocally lets the 
students start playing immediately and gives a direct 
and enjoyable approach. The Teacher’s Manual sup- 
plies worthwhile advice and practical hints as to pro- 
cedures and also gives the piano accompaniments. 


MATHILDE BILBRO i 


It may be used to supplement ps 


me 5 and the air holes 
ep be used on each 


ia 


The boy 0 has been to the 


». The real boy who 


such a p! ure, so it can be seen 
‘bro knew how to capti- 
dents in creating these 
vharacteristic grade 1 
and grade  . pieces. 


greater by the additions in the most recent edition t 
cover the new demands in certain phases of conductin 
brought on by the development of school orchestras anc 
is so much practical and helpful advice 

in this book that all chorus directors, vocal supervisors, 


Low Voice 


Price, $1.25 


The 5 numbers in this cycle 
offer the singer of ability 
splendid opportunities for ar- 
tistic vocal work of a highly 
pleasing order. Obviously, vocal 
creations of this character also 
are particularly useful in the 
voice teacher’s studio. In the 
work given the voice and in 
the effective accompaniments, 
the composer has most success- 
fully and superbly re-created 
the enchantment, romance and 
dreams of the desert toward 
which the text directs thoughts. 


CHOIR AND CHORUS 
CONDUCTING 


By FREDERICK W. WODELL 
Newly Revised and Enlarged Edition 


Cloth Bound, Price, $2.25 


voice teachers and voice students should read it for the 


“larmonica 
* “4 oloist choruses. There 
, Compiled and “pointers” that 


_ Arranged by 

a, 

_ *RED SONNEN 
) 


ce} 


rice, 50 cents 


_ ‘emarkable vol- 

_ pplies 20 selec- 
ow the regular 
ga and 25 for 
_ .¢omatic har- 
wa. The breath- 


yote are indicated in 
ach of these excel- 
ent selections. Piano 
sccompaniment is sup- 
plied for use if de- 
sired. 


Henry 


be 


CHARLES 


to think about his ad- 


4 out on a farm revels 
imagination anticipate 


The text and 
satisfyingly enhance 


SOUSA 


<s x * su rer Aww we 3 
ring marches of Lt.-Comm. John 
Philip Sousa, Although great favorites 
as piano solos, the piano four-hand 
arrangements better bring out on the 
piano their instrumental richness. 
Two average good players can have a 
gloriously fine time in giving enter- 
tainment to themselves and, perhaps, 
in public playing, to others with any 
of the 11 Sousa “hits” as here given 
in piano duet form, 


A Mastertmmee GA the C 
EVANGELINE 


CANTATA FOR BARITONE 
SOLO AND CHORUS OF 
WOMEN’S VOICES 


Price, 75 cents 


will free their work from common 


more soul-stirring 


Text by 

W. Longfellow story as told by 
poetry. For any 

Music by an offering of 

GILBERT SPROSS chorus work is in 


BEST LOVED THEMES 
FROM THE GREAT MASTERS 


CLASSIC AND MODERN INSPIRATION 
IN EASILY PLAYED TRANSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE PIANC 


Price, $1.00 


of the world’s choicest musice 
jons in their original forms gi 


is brought through skilful arrange- 
ments within the reach of players who 
are more at home in grades 2 and 3. 
With these 26 playable arrangements, 
this album is fast winning a place 
with students and limited pianists. 


‘THEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


PRES 


Direct-Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications 


World's La 


rgest Stock 


Just as wonderful’ he deceived stage set- 
tings serve to carry { 
the spirit of a pla 
music of this canta 


and descriptive qua 


appreciation of this © 


are solos for sopra 


SACRED AND 
SECULAR DUETS 


FOR ALL VOICES 
Price, $1.25 


This is a well-selected compilation of yvoe)) — 
duets to answer almost every church and o% 
cert need besides providing material for 2 
or conservatory use. Almost every on R= 
tion of two voices is cared for in the wi se 
varied contents. : 


A New Operetta 
JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


COMIC OPERA IN TWO ACTS 


Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emllie Peterson 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Vocal Score—Price, $2.00 


The many requests for this operetta as soon #) was - 
announced proved that many confidently expect — 
something worth while from these writers «si 
judging by the comeback for copies to go ahead with 
performances, there was no disappointment. 1) is 
musical play of fine proportions with a good pie’, — 
humorous and dramatic action and brilliant, melodi- 
ous and effective musical numbers. There are 
named characters, 15 of whom do some measuve §f 
individual vocal work. The chorus of pirates erd 
eaptured bridesmaids allows room for almost #9) 
number to participate. If at all interested in a musi- 
cal play for a fairly competent group of amateurs = 
sure to give consideration to Joan of the Nancy bic 


lta Realm 


judience right into 
oes the beautiful 
jh its sympathetic 
tive an audience a 
anding and deeper 
gripping Acadian 
fellow’s inspired 
s chorus this is 
agnitude.”” The 
arts and in addi- 
solo work, there 
alto. 


Free Catalogs Showing Portions of 2 
Sheet Music Numbers Cheerfully Sent 


ell Us Which You Want—Piano Pieces, Secular § 
Sacred Songs, Violin and Piano, or Organ) — 


Adventures in Music Land ‘1 3 


A FIRST INSTRUCTOR FOR YOUNG 
PIANO BEGINNERS 


By ELLA KETTERER ( 
Price, $1.00 ; 


ew centuries ago, bleeding was prescribed «limo 
every patient, and not so many years bach,  e0% 
ers adhered rigidly to one favorite work for tie {| 
struction of all piano beginners. Modern pe : 
has proved the desirability of being prepared + olen 
the method best suited for each particular © 
This first instructor has no radical procedures. §) 
does give a fine supply of logically “stepped” 
which a very successful teacher has foun 
result-producing with young children. Right 
start, it is inviting to the child beginner as 
into captivating little pieces. Both clefs are 


Price, $1.00 


A wealth of new fresh material for the ‘c 
19 numbers contained therein are easy, but 
teresting. Each is a delight to the st 
and. quite a few make splendid gems for 
plished players to present with their 


FRANCIS 
Hopkinson 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SONG, of 


interest to sponsors of historical 
gams of American music, has been 
sht to light. Supposed to have been 
ws thin in 1778, it is a “Toast” in honor of 
‘\. hington, with the words and music by 

‘esis Hopkinson, a signer of the Decla- 
“094 of Independence and our first native 
omiboser of music. 

—— 

fHE BACH FESTIVAL will be held at 
Y.thichem, Pennsylvania, on May 13th and 
th. Eight cantatas, all new to these 
f sivals, will be given performance; and 


ep ‘he 14th the Bach Choir will sing the 
Mesa in B Minor’ complete for the 
filure »\v-fifth time at these events. 


> 


: ¢—________} 
[ite MAGIC FLUTE” of Mozart had 
ts world premiére at Vienna, on September 
be 7°91; and the one hundred and fortieth 
~-ersary@ of the event was celebrated in 
+) eethoven Hall of the former Imperial 
> Walace of that city, under the auspices of 
"the Academic Mozart Community. Dr. 
_ Nowak was the speaker. and an ensemble 
¥f swgers gave selections from the opera. 
a a a 
))PHE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
sor Y>.gue has celebrated its centenary with 
+ ees of programs, of which the first was 
» Bernardino Molinari. It was devoted 
~» -vks by Wagner, Strauss and Respighi. 
ape j ae 
_ THE ARTS CLUB of Sydney, Australia, 
, eb ted on November 19th, the one 
“d and third anniversary of the death 
bert, with a program of the master’s 
‘interpreted by leading vocalists and 
entalists of that metropolis. 
————————— 
TEATRO REALE (Royal Opera 
of Rome opened its season on 
‘eiber 26th with a performance of Cata- 
Loreley.’”’ Conductors of the season 
inuzzi and Santini. Operas to have 
performance on any stage will be 
“Madonna Oretta” by Ricitelli, ‘La 
» Serpente (The Serpent Woman),” 
ella, “La Beffa di Don Chisciotti (The 
 « of Don Chisciotti—pronounced kee- 
+ tee) by Messina. The “Debora e 
«'< of Pizetti, which had its first hearing 
fan in 1922, will this season be pro- 
‘~~ for the first time in Rome. Notice 
hitle oo composer get his chance, 
cans 


D 


FOUN J. HATT- 
STAEDT, founder and 
for forty-six years the 
president of the American 
Conservatory of Music of 
Chicago, died at his home 
on November 30th. Born 
at Monroe, Michigan, De- 
cember 29, 1851, as a 
young man he went to 
Jorn J. Chicago and soon founded 
Lo rrstaEpt the school which was to 
ud F become one of the largest 
+» kind in America and to educate some 
our best known musicians. Mr. Hatt- 
whole adult life was given to the 

of musical education. 


Editor 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


the 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


AONACH TAILTEANN is 


Gaelic 
name for a national festival of the arts and 


the 


sports held at Dublin. At the revival of 
this festival, in 1924, a native opera by 
Harold R. White was produced. A prize 


ode for this movement, composed by L. 
O’Brien, has been pronounced “a magnifi- 
cent contribution to native Irish music.” 


<¢——_—_—______—)» 


FIVE HAYDN COMPOSITIONS, 
hitherto unknown, created a sensation in 
Vienna when recently discovered by D. Karl 
Geiringer, who states that these rank with 
the master’s finest works. There are two 
nocturnes, in F and C, for the lira organiz- 
gata, an obsolete Neapolitan instrument of 
the guitar family, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. The other works are a diverti- 
mento for orchestra, an octette for wind 
instruments, and an aria from an unpub- 
lished opera, “Cupid’s Darts.” 


@ 
MRS. WILLIAM C. 
HAMMER was elected 


vice-president and gener- 
al manager of the Phila- 


De 


delphia Grand Opera 
Company, at a_ special 
meeting of its board of 
directors on December 


13th, thus succeeding her 
husband, William C. Ham- 
mer, an extraordinary im- 
presario who died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on 
November 30th. Thus Mrs. Hammer joins 
that galaxy of remarkable women who have 
held similar office, the more important of 
whom have been Mary Garden, director- 


Wittram C. 
HAMMER 


general of the Chicago Opera Company 
from January, 1921 to April, 1922; Si- 
gnorina Anita Colombo, with the inter- 


nationally famous La Scala of Milan, from 
the summer of 1930 to September of 1931; 
Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, director-general of 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
from 1923 to 1930; Mrs. Carl Rosa, for 
many years at the head of the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, of England; our 
own Clara Louise Kellogg, Emma Juch and 
Emma Abbott, who organized and_success- 
fully led opera companies bearing their own 
names, in the last decades of the last 
century ; Lilian Bayliss, who has made such 
a notable success of grand opera at popular 


prices at the “Old Vic’’ of London; as well 
as Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous. from 1923 to 


1927 director-general of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society. Mr. Hammer was the 
founder of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, in 1924; and, as its active head, 
it is to his genius that the present high 
standing of this organization is largely due. 


0 
JOAQUIN TURINA, the young Spanish 
composer of international fame, has been 


appointed professor of composition at the 
Conservatory of Madrid. 


g D 


THE LYRIC SEASON at the Teatro 
Communale of Bologna, Italy, was inaugu- 
rated early in November with a production 
of “Parsifal’” conducted by Guarnieri. Since 
Verdi has become the vogue in Germany, 
music seems destined to heal many of the 
wounds of war. 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


Re VClVvic SOPERA -OF BEREIN 
opened its season on October Ist, with a 
gala performance of Verdi's “Macbeth,” a 
new work to Germany except for a per- 
formance at Dresden four years ago. The 
lure of Verdi still holds the German public. 
On October 2nd the State Opera opened its 
series with a performance of Weber’s 
“Oberon,” under Bruno Walter; but, in 
spite of his strong personality, the Civic 
Opera seems to have caught most the popu- 
lar fancy. 

+<¢ —____—_————__ » 

VINCENT dINDY, eminent French com- 
poser, teacher and conductor, died at his 
home in Paris, on December 2nd. Born in 
Paris, of an artistocratic family, on March 
27, 1851, he received his. musical education 
largely from César Frdrick, Served with 
distinction as a volunteer in ‘th’e Franco- 
Prussian War, became.ca- warm protagonist 
of Wagner, was asked by the French 
Government to submit plans for the re- 
organization of the Conservatoire and, be- 
cause these were rejected, refused the chair 
of composition in that institution and, with 
Guilmant and Bordes, founded a rival 
school, the Schola Cantorum. Among his 
larger compositions are several tone poems, 
three symphonies-and two music dramas. 

6% 1) 

THE WASHINGTON ~(D. C.) SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA, with Hans Kindler 
as conductor, took its place among our 
larger groups of this type when, in Con- 
stitution Hall, on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 2nd, it gave its initial public perform- 
ance. The symphony of the program was 
the immortal “Fifth” of Beethoyen—a 
happy choice for the initiation of a so fine 
artistic enterprise in our national capital. 

+¢ ——_____—_———_ 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, — eminent 
vocal teacher, singer and composer of Lon- 
don, died there on November Ist. Born at 
Croydon (London), June 16, 1849, he first 
studied piano and composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, on a King’s Scholarship. 
He won the Mendelssohn Scholarship at 
this school and proceeded to the Leipzig 
Conservatory and, while studying under 
Reinecke, conducted his own “Symphony in 
C Minor” at the Gewandhaus. On discover- 
ing that he had a worth while tenor voice, 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship was extended 
so that he had two and a half years of 
study under Lamperti at Milan. Returning 
to London, he first made a successful career 


in concert and oratorio, then was appointed 


a professor at the Royal Academy of Music 
and became a leading voice teacher of his 
time, especially in the traditions of oratorio 
interpretation. 2 

THE MUNICH FESTIVALI. will offer its 
usual series of performances in the summer. 
From July 18th to August 21st there will be 
productions of Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer,” “The Ring,” “Tannhauser,” “Par- 
sifal,” and “Tristan and Isolde,” at the 
Prince Regent Theatre. From July 18th to 
August 21st there will be productions of 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” “Don 
Giovanni,” “Idomeneo,” “Cosi fan Tutte’ 
and “Abduction from the Seraglio,” at the 
Residence Theatre. Following these will be 
a week of Strauss and Pfitzner works, in- 
cluding “Palestrina,” “The Heart,” “Salome” 
and “Der Rosenkavalier.” 


OPPORTUNITY BECKONS TO EVERY SERIOUS STUDENT 


we. 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


GABRIEL 
Fauré 


GABRIEL FAURE has been honored by 

a monument to his memory, at Foix, where 
he lived in childhood. A granite plinth is 
surmounted by a bust of the famous com- 
poser, which was executed by M. Emmanuel 
Fauré, a son of the master, who is a pro- 
fessor _in ‘the College of France. The 
memorial stands in the garden surrounding 
the Caisse d'Epargne (Savings-Bank) of 
the village. 
ane 


NO BAYREUTH FESTIVAL will be 
held in the coming summer; but it is an- 
nounced that there will be the usual series 
of performances in the summer of 1933. 


g D 


“LA NOTTE DI ZORAIMA,” by Italo 
Montemezzi, had its first pérformance by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company when 
given on December 2nd, in New York. 
Rosa Ponselle won a triumph in the title 
role, a Peruvian princess, caught between 
love and duty in the Spanish conquest of 
her native country. The libretto is men- 
tioned as being hopelessly outdated. 


nC D 


JAN KIEPURA made a triumphant dé- 
but with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
when he was the Cavaradossi in Puccini’s 
“La Tosca,” on November 2nd, the opening 
night of the season of that splendid troupe. 
Both audience and press gave him a warm- 
hearted welcome. 


Ope 


KURT SCHINDLER, who did such nota- 
ble work as conductor of the Schola Can- 
torum of New York, and who has spent 
several years principally in research work 
in Europe, returned early in December to 
take up again his musical activities in 
Manhattan. 

+@ —_____—_—_———__ > 


THE “ELEKTRA” of Richard Strauss, 
which had not been heard in America for 
twenty-one years, had a memorable revival 
when given on October 29th, by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. Fritz 
Reiner was the conductor and Anne Roselle 
triumphed, vocally and histrionically, as: the 
frenzied avenger of her father’s death. 
Charlotte Boerner was the Chrysothemis; 
and Nelson Eddy, who made his début with 
this company, used a rich-toned voice with 
excellent art to which he added some fine 
characterization as Orestes. 


“ 


@ > 
A HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODY, for violin 


and piano, by Franz Liszt, 
has been discovered by 
Jeno Hubay, the eminent 
Hungarian violinist and 
teacher. Written in 1864, 
it had been long forgotten. 
Hubay has arranged the 
piano part for orchestra 
and has dedicated this 
concert paraphrase tO  Jené HuBay 
Josef Szigeti, probably the 7 
leading Hungarian violinist of today. Th 
work is based on the song, “The Thre 
Gypsies,” and is similar in treatment t 
Liszt’s rhapsodies for piano, 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Ranging from $100-$400. (No dealers.) 
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man, with musical talent of genius, wants 9 
make home with musicians or wealthy J - j 
ple. References furnished upon applicat on. 
Address W. B. care of ETupp. 
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MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—M> «- q 
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ten, Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th Stress 
New York City. 
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plete for $4.95—Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, P© A 
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The teacher holding a certificate today is the one at the top of his profession. Are you getting ahead 
in the music field? If not, what is the trouble? 


THE TREND IN STUDY 
BY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHODS 


In the last year Diplomas and Degrees were issued to more teachers through Extension Study than 
ever before. It shows the largest gain ever made, indicating the increase in popularity of Extension work. 


A survey made recently by The National Home Study Council in Washington, D. C., reveals that 
the enrollment of home study students—given as 1,500,000 for the past year—exceeds that of universities, 
resident colleges, privately owned and professional schools by a ratio,of approximately four to one. 


In the rush of modern life the pressure of things to be done leaves very little time for extra study 
by the busy teacher. She must know how to arrange her schedule in order to give her pupils the most 
for their money. She must not devote all her time to teaching but some to her own advancement. The 
wise teacher knows how to simplify things by giving her spare moments to the widely-known courses which 
have been tried and have proven their great worth to others. 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of leaving home to 
study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the masters’ methods 
are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 


The Piano student has the marvelous teacher Sherwood to demonstrate just how he secured his in- 
comparable effects. The Cornetist studies with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the 
singer; Heft shows how to interpret the soul of music on the violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the 
pupil through every phase of the study of Harmorty; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral 
Conducting; Frances E. Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music. The History 
Course, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition 
by Herbert J. Wrightson, are two advanced courses required for the Bachelor’s Degree. 


More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various branches of 
music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages which were given 


- Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in THe Erupr for more than 20 years. Doubtless you 
have often seen them and thought.of investigating the value that this great school might offer to YOU. Do 
not delay any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 35 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(7 Violin 

() Guitar 

CJ Ear Training and Sight 
Singing 

( Mandolin 

(J Adv. Composition 


[] Cornet, Amateur 

[] Cornet, Professional 
[] Organ (Reed) 

LC] Voice 

(] History of Music 

(] Choral Conducting 


[] Piano, Normal Course 
for Teachers 

(] Piano, Course for 
Students 

([) Public School Music 

(] Harmony 
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THE ETUDE 


A THOUSAND 
AND ONE 
SURPRISES 


Coming Erupr features crowd 


one upon the other to bring to our 
friends those musical necessities in 
modern study and entertainment 
which cannot be secured in any 
other manner. How can you spend 
two dollars that will bring you more 
real social and educational fun and 
profit? Among the high lights in 
coming issues are: 


HOROWITZ 


One concert if New 
York, and this youth 
became instantly fam- 
ous. His playing 
marks a new day in 
the art of piano. 
Quite as distinctive is 
the article, ‘‘Tech- 
nique, the Outgrowth 
of Musical Thought.’’ 
It will make you 
think as you have 
never thought before. 


LUCREZIA BOR! 


The brilliant star 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera does not dis- 
cuss voice problems 
along old fashioned 
lines. Her article is 
fresh and _ vitalizing, 
and will interest you 
from start to finish. 


This most eminent 
of living Norwegian 
composers tells our 
ETUDE readers, in a 
musical travelogue es- 
pecially secured by 
Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, how the native 
music of his land has 
enchanted the world. 


22909990 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Cadman has written 
some of the most 
widely known concert 
songs of the era. In 
a very clear and un- 
derstandable article he 
tells some of the prin- 
ciples which concern 
the writing of a suc- 
cessful concert song. 


OLe BULL 


The romance of Ole 
Bull is charmingly 
told by Laura Remick 
Copp, whose re 
searches have un 

ered much __ little- 
known material about 
one of the most pic- | 
turesque figures in the _ 
history of the violin. 
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TEACHERS 


CENTURY EDITION ECONOMY 


Holds Teachers and Holds Pupils 


The teaching fraternity has naturally been affected by the present depres- 
sion, as music is unfortunately considered more or less a luxury and con- 
sequently one of the first retrenchments that comes to the mind of the 


parent is the thought of reduc- 
ing.the expense of teaching the 
youngsters music. Try to convince 
them that this is not a luxury—it is 
almost impossible to do so. What 
you can do, however, is to co- 
operate with the parent to reduce 
the cost of instruction, not by 
lowering your fee, but by helping 
cut down the cost of the student's 
music. This has two advantages— 
lst—to show the parent of the 
child that you are anxious and 
willing to cooperate as regards the 
expense of instruction. 2nd—it 
will make both you and your 
student better acquainted with the 
Century Edition, which is not only 
worthy of comparison with the 
very finest editions existing today, 
but which, strange to say, has been 
standardized to sell at 15c per 
copy, ifrespective as to whether 
the edition contains two or twenty 
pages. Remember, this standard- 
ized price has not been achieved 
by printing an inferior edition— 
we unhesitatingly invite your 
comparison of the Century Edi- 
tion with the most perfect edition 
that money can buy, be it from 
the standpoint of paper, printing, 
engraving, fingering, phrasing, 
or any other point that you can 
name. 


CENTURY EDITION 


Next to the problem of retaining 
your student, the most interesting 
and vital problem confronting the 
teacher is how to attain the best 
fesults in the shortest possible 
time and at the lowest possible 
cost to the pupil. To meet this 
need Century Edition has been 
cteated—a superlatively beautiful 
edition of teaching material selling 
at 15c per copy and including over 
2700 compositions by the world’s 
most famous writers of teaching 
Material consisting of PIANO 
-SOLOS—PIANO DUETS— 

PIANO TRIOS—VIOLIN and 


| PIANO—TWO VIOLINS and 


{| PIANO—VIOLIN, CELLO and 


-PIANO—VIOLIN QUARTETS 
—SAXOPHONE and PIANO 
_ —MANDOLIN and GUITAR 
_ and VOCAL. 


entu ry 


SHEET Music 


PIANO SOLOS, 15c each 


(Capital letter following each title indicates 
ey—number the grade.) 


Aloha Oe (Hawaiian Waltz) G-3_ wooD 
Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) F-3_O0FFENBACH 
Beautiful Blue Danube, D-4 

Black Hawk Waltz, Eb-2__ 

Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap. D-4___ 
Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) Bb-3__ 
Camp of the Gypsies, Am-2___ BEHKR 
Dark Eyes, Dm-3. —____GROOMS 
Darkie’s Dream, The, Eb-3_________§_ LANSING 
Deep River (Trans.) C-3____ GROOMS 
Doll's Dream, C-2_ OESTEN 
Dreaming, Meditation F-2___ LICHNER 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C-1_ MARTIN 
Dream of Shepherdess, G-4 _LABITZKY 
Elegie (Melody) Em-4 
Elizabeth Waltz, C-! 

Fifth Nocturne, Ab-4_____-__==_—Ss—=sSES—SCM LEYBACH 
Grand March de Concert, Db-5__W OLLENHAUPT 
Grande Polka de Concert, Gb 5-6 

Hanon Virtuoso Pianist, Part | 

Holy Night, Silent Night, C-3. 

Home Guard, The, 


LEON DORE 
—_—_—WAGNER 


Humoreske, Gb-4 

Hungarian Dance No. 5, 2 -5_ 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. - 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. z D 
Idilio, Ab-4 

IL Trovatore, Fantasie Eb-4 

La Grace, F-3. 

La Paloma, Bb-4 

Let "Er Go (March) F-3 

Love and Flowers, Em-3______ 
Love Dreams (Liebestraum) Ab-6 
Lucia-Sextette, D-3 
Lustspiel, Overture Eb-4. 

March Militaire, D-3___ 

March of the Boy Scouts, C-i 

Mary’s — Waltz, G-I 

Melody in F, F-4. 

Menuet, G-4 

Menuet in G, G-2____ : 
Merry Widow Waltzes, The, G-4______| 
Moonlight on the Hudson, Db 4-5_______ 
Moonlight Sonata, Cim-6. 2 BEES 
Orientale, Bb-3 
0, Sole Mio (My Sunshine) G-3 

Poet and Peasant, Overture D-4__ 

Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 Gm-5__RACHMAN 
Return of Spring, Polka Db-5 _______MO 
Robin’s Departure, The, Eb-4 
Robin’s Return, The, Ab-4__ 

Rustic Dance, Eb-3. = 
Rustle of Autumn, Bb 4-5 

Rustle of Spring, Db-5_--_>__>EEEE 
ee ke eee 
Seales and Chords, 2___ 
Scarf Dance, Ab-4 _ _CH 
Shepherd Boy, The, G-3____———— 
Shepherd's Dream, C-3____ 

Silent Night, Holy Night, C-2 

Silver Threads Among the Gold, i, Bb . = 4 
Sonata Pathetique, Cm-5________B 
Song of India, A, Eb-4___RIMSKY- Ko 
Souvenir, Db-4 __ 


IE 


AU 


Star of panes Reverie, F-3 
Swan, The, G-4___ 
Throwing Kisses, Eb-4 
Traviata, Eb-5 2 

Two Guitars, Dm-3 

Under the Double Eagle, Eb-3 
Up in a Swing, Ab-4____ 
Valse, Op. 64 No. f, Db-3 

Valse Arabesque, Eb-5____ 
Waltzes, Faust, D-4 

Waltzing Doll, 

Waves of the Danube, Am-3___ 
Wayside Chapel. The, F 3-4 _ 
Wayside Rose, The, F-3 
Wedding ot oS 

William Tell, 
Witches’ ae nip ese 
You and ! Waltz, G-2____ 
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OUR CATALOG LISTING OVER 2700 
COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, ETC. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 254 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FREE 


For enclosed..............- send music listed on separate sheet 


STANDARDIZE YOUR MUSIC 
MAINTAIN YOUR PRICE 
REDUCE YOUR PUPIL’S EXPENSE 


FEBRUARY 1932 Page 81 


USE CENTURY 


CENTURY EDITION 


Standardization has also brought home to the teacher the fact that the 
edition itself can be purchased in almost evefy music store in the 
United States. Simply tell your pupils to ask for the Century Edition 
and rest secure in the fact that you will have an edition which is 
mechanically and musically perfect. 


CENTURY— 
THE PERFECT EDITION 


The popularity of Century Edition 
is today a fitting tribute to the 
pfogressiveness of its publishers. 
Millions of copies are sold each 
year, thousands of representative 
teachers and dealers of all grades 
and classes use and recommend 
the edition with its standardized 
price of 15c per copy. Century 
Edition has also been standardized 
as regards the fingering, phrasing, 
revision, and grading in the true 
sense of the word. All composi- 
tions in Century Edition are most 
beautifully engraved and in short 
Century Edition is equal to many 
Editions costing three to five 
times Century's price. 

Today there are very few teach- 
ers or students who would will- 
ingly confess being narrow-mind- 
ed enough to condemn this edi- 
tion merely because it is sold at 
15c per copy instead of for 30c 
to $1.00 per copy, prices 
charged for other editions. Won't 
you get acquainted with Century 
today. Send 15 cents for any 
number listed on this page. 


CENTURY EDITION 


If you are skeptical as regards the 
Century Edition we would urge 
you most earnestly for your own 
sake and for the benefit of your 
student to secure a copy of Cen- 
tury and compare it with any 
other existing edition which you 
may have or may be familiar 
with. Remember, many of the 
most popular favorites used for 
teaching purposes are obtainable 
in Century Edition and we are 
certain that Century will prove 
positively and conclusively that 
it has no superior. 


CENTURY EDITION 


In these times retrenchment in 
many instances means holding 
your pupil. Century helps you to 
do so. It is for this reason that we 
are running this campaign of infor- 
mation for progressive teachers. 

When in doubt—use Century 
and you'll save time, trouble, 
and money. 


¢ 


(In Canada 20c) 


PIANO DUETS (Four Hands) 15¢ each. 
Golden Star Waltz, C-2__________ STREABBOG 
Humoreske, G-3 ___ DVO “2 
Hungarian Rhapsody, 2, Cm- -5___LISZT-BE 

Fa Graees Ese =e, 

Little Fairy Waltz, G-2 

March Militaire, 

Military Mareh, D-3- 

Over the Waves, G-3 

Poet and Peasant, D-4 

Qui Vive, Galop, Eb-4_ 

Shepherd Boy, The, G-3 

Zampa, Overture, D-5. 


PIANO TRIOS Six Hands-One Piano 


Betty’s Waltz, C-f_ 
Home Guard, The, F-3 
Humoreske, G-3 
Little Ronde, C-! = 
Menuet in G, G 2-3 __ BEETHOVEN 
Star of Hope, F-3___. ____ KENNEDY 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each. 


Each number has separate parts for 
Violin and Piano. 

A-1to A-3 Very easy to medium 

B-1 to B-3 Easy to difficult 

C-1 to C-3 Medium to concert solos 
Angel’s Serenade, C-{ 
Ave Maria, C-1_ 
Barearolle Valse, A-2 
Blue Butterflies (Valse) B-2 
Boat Song, A-! = 
Bshomian Girl, A-3_- 
Crimson Blushes, Caprice, B-2_- 
Dream of the Shepherdess, C-1 
Dream Waltz, A-! 
Elegie, B-2 
Flower Song, C-! 
Humoreske, A-3 
IL Trovatore, A-3. 
Martha, B-{ 
May Song, A-! 
Wee in G, A-s2 BREE 
Se LS ae eee 
Poet and Peasant, B-3 
Remembrance, A-I 
Serenade in A, C-2_ 
Silent Night, Holy Night, B-2 


Song of — A, A-3 
Souvenir, C-1 
Spring Song, B-2___ 
Star of Hope, B-! __ = KENNE 

Swan, The, B-i____________SAINT-SAENS 
Up in a Swing, B-2__ CCM MONTAINE 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO, 15c each. 


(Can be played as duets with one 
Violin and Piano.) 
Beautiful Blue Danube, A-3. 
Berceuse (Cradle Song) A-2 
Daisies and Lilies, Valse, A-2 GREENWALD 
Italian Barcarolle, A-3. DENZA 
June (Barearolle) A-3 —TSCH’ ~: SKY 
Love and Flowers, A-3_- DRICH 
Scarf Dance, B-i CHAMINADE 


VIOLIN QUARTETS, 15¢ each. 
Fairies’ Ball, The, (Valse) A-3 
Silver Moonlight, (Serenade) A-3_ 
Sparkling Sunbeams, (Caprice) A-2 


SAXOPHONE AND PIANO, 15c each. 


Each number contains individual parts for Eb 
Alte, Bb tenor and C Melody. 
Barcarolle, Tales of Hoffman, Ab- SE 

Humoreske, G-4 ce vor 

La Paloma, Ab-4_—_— FRAD th 
Melody in F, Bb-4 RUBINSTEIN 
Moonlight on the Hudson, F-3 WILSO 
Orientale. Am-5 

© Sole Mio, Bb-4____ 
Schubert's Serenade, Fm-4 
Serenade, Bb-4 —__ a 
Sextette, Lucia, Eb-3_____ 


| 
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_DAN 
RIMSKY- KORSAKO 


D 
MENDELSSO 


=] 
o 
Olrnxz 


<ZPNAD 


__STRAUSS 
CHUMANN 


__DONIZETTI 


FREE 


PLEASE NOTE! 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you with Century 
Music or complete cat- 
alog, send direct to us. 
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et © POPULAR PIANO PIECES 


PLAYED EVERYWHERE 


Well Within the Capabilities of Most Amateur Pianists 


HUNGARY 


Rapsodie Mignonne 
By 
CARL KOELLING 


Grade 4% Price, 50c 


wd .rn 


MEDITATION 


. By 
C. S. MORRISON 


Price, 50c 


GARDEN OF ROSES 


By 
TRENE M. RITTER 


Price, 40c 


SEA GARDENS 


By 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Grade 4 Price, 50c 


ROMANCE IN A 


By 
THURLOW LIEURANCE 


Grade 4 Price, 40c 


LOVE DREAMS 


By 
ARTHUR L. BROWN 


Price, 50c 


SHOWER OF STARS 


By 
PAUL WACHS 


Grade 5 Price, 50c 


ADORATION 


By 
FELIX BOROWSKI 


Price, 50c 


Sas 


Stteste 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
Price, 35c 


MELODY IN D 


By 
ewe WILLIAMS 


Grade 4 Price, 40c 


These Compositions Copyrighted .by THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Music 


Publishers, 
Dealers and 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Importers 


Everything in Music Publications 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


THE ETUDE 


§pare-Time RRewards 


For Securing Subscriptions For 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


MAKE your spare time profitable. Solicit subscriptions for 

THE ETUDE. Let us send you these valuable articles, 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST, in return for the subscrip- 
tions, new or renewal, which you secure. Send each order 
with FULL PAYMENT directly to us. Return mail will bring 
the reward you desire. Your personal subscription does not 
count. Write for complete list of rewards. 


i 
BURNS BREAD KNIFE 


76 


Because of its special serrated edge, this Bread Knife produces a clean cut, even slice 
without crumbs. The knife is 1334” long, has a Cocobolo wood handle and is awarded 
for securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


EVERSHARP KNIFE SHARPENER 


A_ few strokes on this unique device 
will sharpen the dullest knife. Attrac- 
tively finished in nickel and green, this 
Sharpener is an exceptional reward for 
securmg only ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


LEATHER KEY CASE 


Avoid lost keys and resulting incon- 
venience with this attractive Key Case. 
{t is made of real cowhide and has six 
swivel hooks for keys. Awarded for 
securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


WALLET 


This serviceable, single-fold 
Wallet is a most desirable re- 
ward. It is made of genuine 
calf and is obtainable in black 
or brown. Awarded for secur- 
ing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DAINTY BOUDOIR CLOCK 


This accurate, Gothic design, Boudoir Clock is 3” 
high, has a Krack-Proof Krystal, a tat-too alarm and 
is obtainable in green, blue or rose. Awarded for 
securing only FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NUT BASKET 
While called a Nut Basket, this 


* dainty, tinted glass bowl 4’ in di- 


ameter with a chromium rim and 
hinged handle, ,-has man uses. 
Awarded for securing TWO SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


JARDINIERE 

This polished, hammered brass 
Jardiniere is especially attractive 
—will be warmly appreciated 
for ferns and plants. It is 9” 
in diameter, 7’ high and has 
lion’s head handles. Awarded 
for obtaining THREE SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS, 


i oe 
Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


THE ErupE Music MAGAZINE 


. Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE ETUDE 


Ditson Publications 


FEBRUARY 1932 


For Commencement 
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and Other Spring Festivals 


13,198 
14,090 
12,988 
14,221 
12,990 
13,469 
14,230 
10,135 
14,240 
13,830 


13,903 


13,542 
14,077 


13,669 


12,045 
13,406 
13,327 
13,523 
13,775 


13,561 
14,101 


13,768 
13,563 
13,906 
12,657 
18,472 
13,802 


UNISON 
America’s Message. Arthur E. 
PERUMEGOMOS.:. ha steeetens: > « «(crane 
Cheery Lights of Home, The. 
George By Nevin <2... ... .it> 
Faith to Win. Frederic F. Bul- 
Retea eA IG WIS) sae te os 5.5m 0 0uMetece 
Flower in the Crannied Wall. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley ...... 
Forward March. Catharina van 
7 DM ap Bae OPA ee i 
Joshua. G. W. Chadwick...... 


May Dawn. Mary Root Kern .. 

Medley of National Airs. Arr. 

C. Furey 

Playground Song of Youth. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman .. 

Youth. T. Frederick H. Candlyn 


TWO-PART SONGS (S. A.) 


Easy 
Devonshire Lilies. Louis Age 


BOwETeRe ca. irdeto ecickn se 
O Music. Alfred Wooler 
Sleepy Time. 
OPATERB TES co cise = Sarees ae 
Summer Is Coming. Alfred 
WEMOIGI Dr pote o att teras es sis '010 o cee 
Medium 
Almond Blossom. A. Pestalozza 
Cia ree mien. =. «2. Pee 
America, My Home. Alfred 
VEU EY? 2, ole Se eee ae 
Bendemeer’s Stream. John H 
Conia Se eee oe | 
Birdland Symphony, A, Richard 
RERUN 1 | Pinte eae te o, Sade 


Creole Love Song. E. B. Smith 

We Oa a nee 
Daybreak. G. F. Wilson 
Dream-boat Passes By, A. Ed- 

win H. Lemare (Page) 
Forest Dance, The. 
Targett (Page) 
Forget - me - not. 


settee eee teens 


Arthur B. 


The Lark. Franz 
Schubert (Page) ........... 

Hark! The Lily Bells Are Ring- 

a William R. Spenée (Man- 

PIRES cleo ale cine cits Ss beet 

In Spring. W. Berwald...... 

i Adam Geibel 


. SS 
tch (Austin) 
Ferdinand Dunkley 


From the South. Arr. 
Hale Pike 


Invitation. George A 
from ‘‘Haensel and 
Humper 

Dance, ‘Johann 


= (Page) 


GAUL, HARVEY 


“yoices. 


Day New-Born, The 
© Morn of Beauty 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 


‘Short solo for Tenor. 


AUREATE SUNDAY 
Mixed Voices 
e Ye the Father. Gounod 
ter of Men. Matthews .... 


x Worthy Is the Lamb. 
kovsky 


_ Men's Voices 
tf Thanksgiving, Kremser 


the Flowers. Basque 
dy. Arr. Weaver 


=“ Thy Light. Gounod. . 


Women’s Two-Part 


e W of a Dove. 
fendelssohn =: 


anthem, in the modern vein. 
| __ SIBELIUS, JEAN 


-10 
10 


Russian Easter Carol of the Trees 
e-tone melody supported by open fifths in the 


Hail This Holy Morn, The 
at the close over a triplet rhythm, easy 


09 
15 


-10 


12 


10 
.08 


12 


ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 


Effective and not difficult to sing. 
MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER 


of this exquisite carol-anthem is from the 
ibelius’ Finlandia. To be sung a cappella. 


13,323 
14,223 
14,214 
14,207 
14,206 
14,210 
10,216 


13,333 


12,441 
13,487 
13,981 


sity. 


Women’s Three-Part 


Processional. Franck 
Heavens Are Telling. Haydn .. 
Gloria. Twelfth Mass. Mozart . 
O Blessed Jesus. Palestrina ... 
Adoramus Te. Roselli ........ 
Lord, God Almighty. Arcadelt . 
I Waited for the Lord. Men- 

GeUAOR Shae vac ne hw ae 
When Jesus Was a Little Child. 

Tchaikovsky 


Women’s Four-Part 


Unfold Ye Portals. Gounod ... 
Holy Thou Art. Handel 
ae Bone. Rubinstein (Vio- 


12 
15 


25 


choir, even those for whom great simplicity is a neces- 
There are no solos. 


11,141 


20 minutes 


CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
Bless the Lord (two-part). 
Michail Ippolitoff 
a des of Thanksgiving (Unison). 
Kremser 


Unison Te Deum in B Flat. J. C. 
Macy 


Junior - Intermediate Anthem oe 


-60 


Rook: Meepet Sea ts oe ow <a 
Twenty Unison Anthems for 
Junior Choir. Barnes ...... 
CHILDREN’S DAY AND FLOWER 
SUNDAY 
For the Beauty of Earth. E. S. 
OSMCF 2.22 ne eevrevneserere 


10,103 Light of Light, Celestial Bright- 


ness. George B. Nevin 


-10 


Any of the works listed will be sent “on approval” for examination 


359 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ER DITSON COMPANY, Inc. 


Angel of the Dawn, The. Solo voices: 


12,328 
11,140 


Song 


14,158 
10,783 


COMMENCEMENT 
14,025 Spring Is Here. Charles Huerter .12]14,098 Dream-boat Passes B Edwi LXE 
10,033 Swing Song. Frederick N. Lohr .12 H. at (Page) re -15 > : ~ _ 
13,857 Welcome, Spring. Ed. Poldini 13,628 Dreaming Alone in the Twilight. 14,226 A-Hunting We Will Go. P. Buca- 
_ Prbiee yee so ad Jas owt 10 Hartley Moore (Greely) .... .15 lossi (Page) .........+-+-- 
13,562 Sc: — — = Again. ae 14,145 porate Children. Cecil For- 13,837 pi no Francis Thome 
ephen Adams ilson) pg Ne ee eee reat t See a -i5 EROS) ) 2s Sp oe xe oe oe 
14,132 a — ted tere You Can. - 13,581 Ei leony Fairy. John H. Dens- Ar 12,649 se to a CWT Johann 
Ee py PEAOEIESE f yn15) aa oi vi ota. << : — MOTE... eee eee eee eee = Schramme Usen) -. .asines 
fficult 12,265 Forget Me. -Not. Th. Giese (Hil- za 14,152 = oem Leo Delibes 
Diffi 9 ee ee 12 aes) <2. tee 
13,836 At Twilight. Francis Thome Mr ee Pee ee atay peat Cadets on, Parade, Herbert W 
PERETICAy Wis 2s 3,255 Atos ol ae 12 2 i it Robin. Good ; owe (Page) --.--------~.- 
11,359 Gaily oo re Tripping. George eae a iete’ Dhagiea taater was 15 33,746 Gall of Duty, The. Arthur Hedley 
isipieiesing: wo Sate “Yehan: 20 '| 18,261 Greeting to Spring, Johann ee — tee ene oe ee 
’ Sisanes (Manner) ae Ae 12 . Strauss (Wilson) .......... 16}41805 Click se cli bagi ead ate , 
13,648 Hey Ho! the Daffodils. Edith 4. “| 7%57% Happy Birds. Eduard Holst Ona Byker. (ans) oka ee 
racke < a TS UY Res ar = ae ae 12 a ek o> Te ee el 
14,068 Over the Ficlds of Clover. Adam -° |14467 Hark! Hark! the Lark! Franz Se rece Galth etkeny eee 
? Geibel (Moore) -— 10 Schubert (Page) ........... 10\| 45 907 mont Smith (Page) ........ 
inniet Masiautes’) Eduncas Mario 22 "5 | 13.977 Homeward. Cecil Forsyth .... 12] 577 Daybreak. G. F. Wilson ...... 
ets eres Ae ea ee 14,046 In Old Japan. Richard Kieserling "15 | 14,099 Dream-boat Passes By, A. Ed- 
: Sia Canines a - 45 | 14,231 In_the Evening Garden. Mary a win A. Lemare (Page) 
12,261 Spring Song. Felix Mendcissoha Root Kern -.-..-.-.--..-.- 10 eae eee 
; Hilton) — fg shee Ta the ime ot Roses. Luise 14,225 Bapana. —_ (Sapana Waltz) Cha- 
Ge) See Fhe. Gand Satoh Raene << eichardt (Page) .......... -10 tier-Waldteufel (Page) 
14,076 hay aon Sani Saint-Saens 10 | 13.776 It’s Merry, Merry May. Charles " 12,671 Excelsior. P. A. Schnecker ... 
25 eee eS Monae ee. 8 oe Hie aig y BOGE. ~ sha area rants == < it 13,461 Forest Dance, The. Arth B. 
pets VGsabinstein’ (Hilton); 1, 10 | 14885 Joys of Spring. Adam Geibel rye oy x 5 Soret aan a 
13,519 Waltz from ‘‘Faust’’. Charles Piteiter bt ots cecids cues sh =: .12 | 13,908 Gipsy Night, A. Louis Ganne 
Gommod “CPaseyes 32. 15 11,782 Little Papoose on the Wind- (Page) icc 2 cc ok oe wee 
ae Bough. Charles W. Cad- 19 | 13192 Hail to ca —, Gin- 
SE ATHT SONS (CA) See ie I Se gine a eeerin win aici - 2 seppe Verdi BPG)” <ess side a 
TWO-PART SONGS (S. A.) 12,011 Love's Ola Sweet Song J. L. | 13,880 Happy Bids, Edeara Holst 
Suitable for Boys Voices eae BP ates (Bage) sae S AZ (EE On) pitas ce oe ae 
= = 2,2 riquita. Eduardo Marzo . at: Bee Ts) Picea Pitonscn Te eee 
13,797 dehy lll John Schram- 5a 12.542 Merry, create (harkens. « Vincent 13,554 an Pee naae George L. Osgood 
ee ee TLGON Jo OS eg wv anche 12 7 pore My Sa te ad ae ents 
13,894 cgnpok eae Herbert W. 10 | 13-786 mine | ——, A. Ludwig mea a ipanie “tiggark Thee ne 
a fee ig een - van eethoven (Page) sevens 5S so pee ain 
13,822 mg em iad Arthur Hadley he 11,747 Nightingale, The. Alfred R.Gaul 12 | 12:668 poe, Boake Rudolf King (Wil- 
£ cette Meee ee 3,459 ightingale and the Rose, The. Ba ese ges rea hee 
14,256 oe te (oS Pred a — - Korsakoff (Deems 13,949 a Hoot ee ae The, 
~, vaker (cenrab) «........... -10 POEM ere CMe hen, oe 10 z Seay IRGIAY). == sp s 
Popes nthe pL ab ge ate — -10 | 14,017 None But ihe | Lonely Heart. 12,795 MRS CESS Arthur Trotere 
Gay ele eae A ae er ye chaikovsky tebbins) ee! Se 5 4 evin Sete p ee eee eee eee 
Sas “ = ursery Rhyme Suite. Arthur F. 12,538 Medley from* the South. Arr. 
13,994 eae oe Franz Schubert shar We Oustance (Se... 12 Barrys tale “Puke. cs \<.2-) 
tees Sette l reese : 3,715 Pirate Dreams. Charles Huerter .15 | 12,541 Merry June. Charles Vincent 
13,369 ety ee Triumph. Charles 19 | 14229 Bain Drops. Charles Huerter .. "15 CEST CO FON, .'2\- ~ Sets e . eiets 
14,120 Sous ae the Sea, ag no oeee : 10,328 Shepherd Lady, The. William D. 14,035 Mexican Serenade. Cedric W. 
, Resa oe = eee 08 PYTABELON Ee SW sess ow wie oe 16 Lemont (Findlay) .......... 
13,885 Under the Banner of Victory. — 11,206 Shoogy-Shoo, The. Grace May- 13,443 Night in June, A. Arthur B. 
Franz von Blon (Hilton) .. 12 hew (Lichter) ............. 15 BIECth wae ees wee ee ee awe 
13,062 —— Song. S. Coleridge-Tay- 13,645 SN est R. Huntington se 10,701 ise? A Beas Suite. Arthur F. 
Ss eee eee 10 oe Sietetetsiete-« © awit eu -i2 USTANCE 2.2 - eee eee eens 
13,899 Slumber Song. Alexander Gretch- 14,176 Open Road, The. William Stickles 
THREE-PART SONGS (S.S. A.) eanrdrin aninoft ooo = Bes ane .08 CHrlton) Sree sd. cae ee ee 
Sa 5 ong at Sunrise. arles Fon 13,909 Roadways. John H. D 
14,146 Aeron ar Still Lagoon. Henri i teynManney: virdas so. 2K 6 -16 | 13,382 Shout ‘Aloud on Srhainetiete 
et ait oge age) Pcie ee -15 13,796 Spring Ballet, Geoffrey O’Hara 15 F. Manney ......... gj 
, vain Mode (nde 10 | 12954 Spring Carol, A. R. M. Stults .12]149203 Song at Sunrise. Charles F. Man- 
PanGiGAY eva 1 Sead » Pinta Vie 12,260 Pan Song. Mendelssohn (Hil- “ = 35 “wean shes 
eed see BN i ee on ee ee ea Ai 2 
Sate (icdemsonrs’ Stream. Arc! Tohmeer eee Starry Nigt. Join H. “Densmore “19 | 14°? Net eee ee 
; Hyatt Brewer ..-....-----: 12 | 14,164 Swan, A Edvard Grieg (Stebbins) 10/13 973 song of the Sea, A. George B. 
13,523 Birdland Symphony, A. Richard 14,228 Sweetheart Land. Charles Huerter .15 ~ Nevin 8 £ 
NCEENRRI PLES Sicict2s ae yo .15 | 13,890 They Met on the Twig of a 13,947 Steal Away. Arr. William Arms 
14,064 Batterfly, Butterfly. Leo Delibes Chestnut Tree. Clarence C. ’ Fish, Se pese Qt 
nee ee oe 45 Ranson a See. ee 10 IGDOE bs esd sae weeny bot ccnals 
13,219 Day Is Awakened. Edvard Grieg 13,867 Through the Silent Night. Rach- 14,216 Tambourine. J. L. Molloy 
(Harl ing) as eS 12 maninofft (Harris) rie ee .15 (Nevin) wee eeccevovesaceccsee 
13,879 Down a Woodland Way. Charles 13,884 Two Clocks, The. James H 13,498 Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay. 
Pe OG Se a WROD GES mutes. ioteys 2s) ts 5. some 15 Louis Adolphe Coerne ...... 
NEW EASTER MUSIC FOR 1932 
THIMAN, ERIC H. WOMEN’S VOICES—THREE PAR 
14,550 Ye Sons and Daughters of the King ........ 15 BARNBY, JOSEPH ‘ - 
Es Seventeenth century French Air in churchly style. 14.549 O Bisen Lord v. 
sete eee -15 | No solos, variety being secured rather by an anti- Brief and spirited anthem, now first made available 
phonal middle section between trebles and basses. for Women’s Voices. Splendid processional rhythm 
WARD, FRANK E, ORGAN PRELUDE 
14,476 Angels, Roll the Rock Away ............ 15 CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK H 
15 [2A coloctal anthem, full of charm and variety. Not ; Easter Prelude oa bbe. Pili et Filae’ ..... a 
is Easter Prelude, based on the familiar O Filii et 
WHITEHEAD, ALFRED _ | Pilae, after a short introduction, enters a stirring fugue 
14,548 Today Did Christ Arise .........-........- 15 | on the chorale subject, vigorous as Bach himnuele 
15 A delightful seventeenth century Dutch Carol. As 
pe teter : straightforward and simple as a Bach Chorale, it will PAGEANT 
be most effective sung a cappella. aay ree WILLIAM V. 
WOOLER, ALFRED is eS Pe ei ee 
14,477 Christ the Lord Has Risen ...............- ibs t CANTATA 
me aee scars 15 This anthem offers a bright Easter number to every NEVIN, GEORGE B. - 


soprano and tenor. 


Six Carols for Children’s —- 
C: BY Boelisa...- 2. a0 

Sing Ye Happy Children. W. ©. 
Levey _ (Nevin) 


Jesus, Tender Shepher Hear 
Me. Stephen Townsend ..... 
MOTHER’S DAY 
Mother. E. S. Hosmer ........ 
Mother Mine. E. S. Hosmer .. 
O Little Mother of Mine. George 
B.. Neemncs asa beet ae 
Responsive Service for Minister 
and Choir. W. R. Voris .... 
WHITSUNTIDE 
Dove Flies Low on Whitsunday. 
Andre Kopolyoff (Gaul)..... 


— Not Your Heart Be Troubled, 
H. G. Trembath . 


te eee we wee 
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14 


112 
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FRANZ ABT—B. Dee. 
22, 1819, Wilenb Ger- 
many; d. 1885. 
and conduetc Visited Amer- 
ica in 18 Noted for 
simple and beautiful folk 
song style. 


ANTOINETTE SZUMOW- 
SKA ADAMOWSKA — B. 
February 22, 1868, Lublin, 
Poland. fF list. Pupil at 
Warsaw Cons, and of Pad- 
erewski. Taug New 
England Cor 


a 


WALTER G. ALCOCK 
(DR.)—B. Dec. 29, 1861, 
Edenbridge, England Or- 
ganist and composer, Studied 
under Sullivan, Stainer and 
others. Pla for the cor- 
onation of King George. 


PAUL AMBROSE — B. 
Oct. 11, 1868, Hamilton, 
Ont., Can Composer, or- 
ganist, conductor and teach- 
er. Now resides in Tren- 
ton, N. J Has composed 
many numbers. 


BERT R. ANTHONY— 
Dd. in 1923. Composer, 
teacher and publisher. Na 
tive of New England (U. 
8. A.). Notable among his 
melodious teaching pieces 
is Salute to the Colors. 


F. P. ATHERTON—B. 
Jan. 24, 1868, Virden, Til. 
d. June 16, 1911. Composer. 
Lived at State College, Pa., 
from boy! 1. 3est known 
for teaching pieces for piano 
and for violin, 


Composer 


EMMA ABBOTT — B. 


go, 
Til.; d. 1891. Dramatic so 
prano. Was an operatic fa- 


Dec. 9th, 1850, Chics 


yorite here and abroad, 


CROSBY ADAMS (MRS.) 
- March 25, 1858, Ni- 
ra Falls, New York, 


Composer, teacher, pianist 
and organist. Creator of 
instruction books and_ spe- 
cialist in teaching children. 


FRANCES ALDA — B. 
May 31, 1883, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, Lyrie so- 
prano, Real name Frances 
Davy Pupil of Marchesi 
(Pa Prima Donna, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 


ROBERT STEELE AM- 
BROSE—RB. March 7, 1824, 
Chelmsford, England; 4d. 
March 31, 1908. Composer 
and organist. Lived in 
Canada from 1834. Wrote 
the sacred song, One Sweet- 
ly Solemn Thought. 


FERANDEZ' ARBOS — 
B. Dec. 25, 1863, Madrid, 
Spain. Violinist, composer, 
conductor and teacher. Pu- 
pil of Monasterio (Madrid), 
Vieuxtemps, Gevaert and 
Joachim, 


DANIEL-FRANCOIS-ES- 
PRIT AUBER—B. Jan. 29, 
1782, Caen, Normandy, 
France; d. May 14, 1871. 
Composer. ‘herubini alded 
his progress. Wrote Fra 
Diavolo and other operas, 


ADAMS—RB. JEAN-DELPHIN ALARD 


France, Mar, 


Distinguished violinist, ped- 
agogue and composer. 
of Habeneck at Paris Cons. 


Composer and oper- 


and teacher. 
A resident of Berlin. 


teacher and composer. 


Compositions 


also abroad. cessful easy teaching pieces. 


iid ne 


1880, Newport, R. I. 


MARGARET ANDER- 


Leschetizky, 
Moszkowski. 
York resident. 

Cons. of Music 


ARDITI—B. July 
Crescentino, Pied- 


ANTON STEPANOVITCH 


pianist and conductor. 


Bacio (The Kiss). Rimsky-Korsakoy, 


EDMOND AUDRAN—B. 


LEOPOLD AUER — B. 
Apr. 11, 1842, Lyons, France; 7 x 


Hungary; d. July 15, 


First opera, 
et le Pacha, given at Mar- 
Wrote about 


and conductor. 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music 
is adequately covered. Start making a collection. now. 
Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 


EMMA ALBANI — B. 
Nov. 1, 1852, Chambly, 
Canada. Dramatie soprano, 
Was Marie Louise Cecilia 
Emma Lajeunesse. Derived 
stage name from Albany 
(church singer there 1864). 


FRANCES ALLITSEN— 
B. 1849, London, England; 
d. 1912. Composer, Real 
name Mary Frances Bum- 
pus. Also trained singer 
and pianist. Wrote Song of 
Thanksgiving. 


ADDISON F. ANDREWS 
—B. Apr. 2, 1857, Caven- 
dish, Vt. Composer, critic 
and manager. Has com- 
posed many songs, anthems, 
and part songs. One recent 
sacred song is Whither Shall 


1 Go from Thy Spirit? 


organist and teacher. Stud- 


ied with Kroeger (comp.) 
and Eddy (org.). Larger 


works include an opera. 


TOR AULIN—B. Sept. 
10, 1866, Stockholm, Swe- 
den; d. Mar, 1, 1914. Com- 
poser, violinist and con- 
ductor, Studied vl. with E. 
Sauret; comp. with Ph, 


Scharwenka, 


ISAAC ALBENIZ — 
May 29, 1861, Camprodon, 
Spain; d. May 19, 1909, 
Pianist and composer, 
Studied under _ Brassin, 
Gevaert, Jadassohn, Rei- 
necke, Liszt and others. 


WILLIAM DAWSON 
ARMSTRONG—B. Feb. 11, 
1868, Alton, Ill. Composer, 
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_ _\_ 


PAUL ALTHOUSE — B. 


Dec. 2, 1889, Reading, Pa. 
Dram. _ tenor, Successful 
career with Met. Opera Co, 
and many concert and ora- 
torio appearances. 


GEO. W. ANDREWS— 
B. Jan. 19, 1861, Wayne, 


oO. Composer, conductor, Mass. 


organist and teacher, 


Studied at Oberlin (Ohio); of 
and under Jadassohn, New 


Rheinberger, Abell, Guil- 
mant, d’Indy and others. 


DR. THOMAS AUGUS- 
TINE ARNE—B. Mar. 12, 
1710, London, Eng., dd 
Mar. 5, 1778. Composer. 
First to introduce women’s 
voices in oratorio choruses, 
Wrote Rule, Britannia. 


ADELE AUS DER OHE 
—B. 1865 in Germany. Pi- 
anist and composer. Pupil 
of Kullak in Berlin when 
only 7. From 12 to 20 
pupil of Liszt. Was a 
brilllant performer, 
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MILDRED ADAIR —B. 
Clayton, ADAM — B, July aero repss 


Playtime Book Studied at Paris 


Tunes for Five Little Fin- Later Prof. of Comp. there. 
Wrote 39 operas. 


JOHANN GEORG 
BRECHTSBERGER — B. 
Feb. 8, 1736, near Vienna; 
d. Mar, 7, 1809. Composer, 
organist and distinguished 
He taught coun- 
terpoint to Beethoven. 


EUGENE d’ALBERT—B. 


Has lived chiefly in Vienna 


PASQUALE AMATO—B. 


MODEST ALTSCHULER 


the Met. Opera_Co.’s most 
famous artists. Made début 
at Theatro Bellini, Naples, 


(1900); organized 
Russian Symphony. Brought 
Lhevinne and Rach- 
maninoff to this country. 


J, WARREN ANDREWS 


MARK ANDREWS — 
1860, Lynn, 


Composer and organist. 
credit many 
been organist 
organ comps., song, 
cantatas and choruses. 
cated at Montclair, N. J. 


Minneapolis, 
Active recitalist. 


ANTHONY 0. Ss. 
TENIUS—RB,. June 9, 1871 
Ishpeming, Mich.; d. Now 
Composer and 


EMMA _ LOU 
(MRS.)—B. 
Newark, Del.; d. Sept. 22, 


Settled in Nashville, 
Wrote My Task, other 
easy piano pieces. 


and Sunset in the Golden 
West are two of his pleces, 


STANLEY R,. AVERY— 
1879, Yonkers, 
Organist and com- 
Studied comp. 
Humperdinck 


MacPhail School of Music. 


pass Sane 
Elsenach; d. July 28, 
the 


musical history. 
deur of structure in 


HEN President Hoover launched the vast employ- 
ment campaign last November, our country was 
facing the greatest crisis of its kind in our history. 

Millions were confronted with a winter without work, a win- 
ter with scant food, clothing, heat or shelter. We were pay- 
ing the grim fiddler who danced over the battlefields of Europe. 
It was a desolate tune he played; but there was no way of 
evading it. Behind it all was a chorus of hungry children, 
aged men and women cringing in the cold, sick unfortunates 
without proper care. Burdened with the grave responsibility 
of our share of the world disaster, our great President em- 
ployed his extraordinary organizing energy to meet a tragic 
need. 

At the outstart a huge radio program was employed to 
compel immediate public interest in the colossal demands. 
There might have been eloquent speeches by members of the 
bar, merchants, manufacturers, economists, scientists, poli- 
ticilans, military men, and so on. But there were none of 
these. The emotions of the public, the hearts of the people 


had to be reached, and reached at once. What was used?” 


Music and musicians, great bands and orchestras, like the 
Sousa Band and the Philadelphia orchestra, as well as famous 
singers, like Lily Pons, Lawrence Tibbett and Sophie Braslau 
Then a much loved actor, Will Rogers, told of the huge 
weight of responsibility upon the President’s heart. Finally 
came the simple, direct message from the White House, reach- 
ing into millions of homes. 

America responded as it had never responded before. 
We have taken care of our own; and now, as the Ship of In- 
dustry is righting itself, we can see clear skies and safe seas 
ahead. Our great country has been saved from one of the 
most perilous situations since that winter at Valley Forge. 
Throughout the entire campaign music was used to command 
attention and to inspire workers. President Hoover, despite 


Music to the Front 


his Quaker background, knew that music was the universal 
tongue and that more people could be reached through beauti- 
ful music than in any other way. 

Many of our statesmen of closeted vision very stupidly 
assume a utilitarian pose in relation to music. By this they 
try to.give the public the impression that they are extremely 
practical and equally capable. They stubbornly refuse to see 
in the arts the spiritual food that, when properly assimilated, 
means the revitalization of the soul. Although they them- 
selves cannot fail to feel the stimulation, the courage-building, 
the gloom-dispelling qualities: of music when they hear a fine 
brass band march down the street, they are so wanting in com- 
mon sense that they cannot divine the great practical possibili- 
ties of music in every-day life. 

No one will ever be able to estimate, for instance, the 
value of the patriotic service of Sousa to America. No one 
ever will be able to envision the millions who have been lifted 
out of themselves in the battle of life and given new resolution, 
decision, grit, energy, vigor, self-reliance, pluck and the iron 
will to fight all obstacles, that have been derived from ““The 
Stars and Stripes Forever.” What American patriot has given 
more to help his fellow citizens? If music were suddenly to 
be removed from the world, one of the strongest props of our 
civilization would-be lost. Small wonder that President 
Hoover put music to the front in our hour of greatest peril 
and need. 

Money invested in music, whether it be for lessons, instru- 
ments, radios, phonographs or public performances, is one of 
the wisest expenditures we as individuals or as a state can 
make. That is one of the reasons why so many of the greatest 
leaders of thought, in education, industry and statecraft, have 
been so emphatic in their declarations regarding the practical 
need for music and music training. 
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HOW DO YOU STAND IN THE “MRS. 
SUNDERLAND?” 

E HAD never heard of the “Mrs. Sunderland” until 
one of our friends, Mr. L. Sykes of Massachusetts, 
sent us a press notice from a Huddersfield, England, 

newspaper, when our eyes were opened to one of the quaintest 
of all musical contests. 

Mrs. Sunderland, of Brighouse, England, was the “York- 
shire Queen of Song.” She was born in 1819 and died in 1905 
at the early age of eighty-six. When, in 1888, she celebrated 
her fiftieth wedding anniversary, her friends could think of no 
more fitting way to commemorate her Golden Jubilee than by 
giving her a complimentary concert and presenting to her an 
illuminated address enclosed in a silver casket. 

After all disbursements had been made, a substantial bal- 
ance was left in the treasury. This was increased to one hun- 
dred pounds sterling, to provide,a prize fund to encourage 
vocal music. This fund has grown and grown till the “Mrs. 
Sunderland” now lasts four days and is the major musical event 
of Huddersfield. The Lady Mayoress, herself, distributes the 
prizes at the close of the contest which has become a veritable 
Eisteddfod with all sorts of competitions—piano, voice, violin, 
cello, elocution, in fact, about everything contestable. This year 
there were five hundred and thirty-eight entries, ranging from 
little tots to large choral bodies. 

To win the “Mrs. Sunderland” is a distinction quite unique 
in the musical world. 


A FAMOUS MUSICAL SHRINE 


ie November Leipzig celebrated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the ““Gewandhaus” 
(November 25, 1781). The original hall seated only five 
hundred persons, the first orchestra was composed of only 
thirty musicians, and the chorus boasted of twelve well selected 
singers. The first program included works by Joseph Schmitt, 
Johann Christoph Bach, Ernst W. Wolf, Sacchini and a dedi- 
catory work, “Hymn to Music,” by Johann Friedrich Reichardt. 
The director during most of the first decade was Johann Adam 
Hiller. 

It was not until 1835 that the youthful Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy became the leader and attracted world attention to the 
Gewandhaus and to the newly formed Leipzig Conservatory. He 


was followed by Julius Rietz (1848-1860) and by Carl 
Reinecke (1860-1895). Reinecke was one of the teachers of 
the founder of THE ETubE and was long a valued contributor 
to its columns. 

Arthur Nikisch, one of the most romantic and brilliant of all 
conductors, was the director of the Gewandhaus Orchestra from 
1895 to 1922. Since then Wilhelm Furtwingler (1922-1928) 
and Bruno Walter have been its most famous leaders. 

Gradually the orchestra grew up. In 1827 it had thirty-eight 
men. Now it is full grown with one hundred and five players. 


Long it was the sanctuary of musical conservatism in Europe. 
Beethoven’s famous “Ninth’’ was first given at the Gewandhaus 
in 1826. The first performance of the “Symphony in C Major” 
of Schubert was given there in 1839. 
was supplanted by a newer and finer building. 

one of the greatest shrines in the musical world. 


The old Gewandhaus 


It still remains 


SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


T HAS always been a moot question as to whether it is 
exactly just to take a work written in a distinct mold and 
to alter it so that its performance will resemble the original but 
at the same time be audibly different. Practically all of the 
great masterpieces have been published shorn of their difficul- 
ties. This makes it possible for thousands of people, to say 
nothing of little children, to become acquainted with the themes 
of famous pieces and to acquire a taste which later is developed 
into a love for really fine music. If it is legitimate for a master 
to take a few very naive folk themes and develop them into a 
symphony, what artistic wrong is there in reversing the process? 
How well do we remember the teacher who gave us a com- 
pressed version of the Second Rhapsody by Liszt! It was in 
C minor instead of C-sharp minor and had been prudently 
pruned of difficulties. We think that the arrangement was by 
Behr, that prolific German hack who also wrote under the 
pseudonyms of William Cooper, Charles Morley and Fran- 
cisco d’Orso. 

How furiously we gloried in this piece and how we reveled 
in the applause of relatives to. whom the ecstatic banging 
seemed real genius. Later, this early incentive only added to 
our desire to master the original version. Simplified classics 
have a decided place in the development of the taste of the 
beginner. They do no more harm than do photographs of 
distant scenes, which are always an encouragement to travel. 


INTERIOR OF THE FAMOUS GEWANDHAUS, WITH ARTHUR NIKISCH CONDUCTING 
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Tiusic in Washington's Day 


A Historical Sketch 


Editor’s Note: The following excellent 
urticle is the first part of the Introduction 
of Mr. Fisher’s recently published, “The 
Music that Washington Knew,” issued by 
he Oliver Ditson Company to meet the wm- 
nense demand for Washington's music to 
»¢ issued by schools and colleges and clubs 
luring the celebration this year of the two 
undredth anniversary of Washington's 
virth. This scholarly collection contains 
come thirty contemporary pieces, including 
lances of the time with notes upon how 
hese dances should be given. One piece, 
‘The Washington March,” by Francis Hop- 
eison, is printed in this issue of THE 
ETUDE. 


N THE sixty-seven years of Washing- 

ton’s life (1732-1799) music played 

but a minor part in the community, for 
he bulk of the population was rural, the 
‘ities were few and, in the President’s 
youth, little more than small towns. In 
vis life-time Washington witnessed an 
extraordinary growth in population, trade 
md commerce, and lived through the 
neight of the Colonial Period when rich- 
1ess of costume, variety of color, and ex- 
cess of frills and furbelows for both men 
uid women were characteristic, and when 
social life and class distinctions were 
rigidly ordered. 

In 1750 Washington was still in his 
teens, but from this date musical develop- 
ment in the Colonies became greatly ac- 
celerated up to the time of the Revolution. 
The increasing stability of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the larger towns made 
this possible. Moreover, musicians came 
more and more from abroad to seek a live- 
lihood in the Colonies, and concert-life and 
secular music had their beginnings. Never- 
theless music still functioned chiefly in the 
churches as an adjunct to worship. The 
principal music-makers in this period were 
therefore the organists, for the church was 
the pivotal point around which the social 
life of the community revolved. 

“Going to meeting” was not only a re- 
ligious duty but a mark of good breeding, 
of respect to a social and civic function, 
the neglect of which indicated a deficient 
sense of the proprieties or a disagreeable 
insularity. Moreover the first secular con- 
certs in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Charleston were as a rule undertaken 
by organists, though the latter were few in 
number ; for the Puritan prejudice against 
the use of organs in churches was wide- 
spread and long prevalent. In Colonial 
s this much debated instrument was in- 
oduced first in Episcopal churches, and 
e few Dutch, Swedish and Moravian 
rches. The ichacacter of the music in 
_non-liturgical churches, supported, if 
all, by a bass-viol with perhaps a few 
ind instruments and a small group of un- 
ned voices in the “singers seats,” may 
be imagined. 

The first public concerts of record were 
se given in Boston, December 30, 1731; 

leston, South Carolina, April 12, 1732: 

w York, January 21, 1736; and Phila- 
lia, January 25, 1757. 

s in these towns, with the addition 
apolis, and, after the Revolution, 


By 


WILLIAM 


to the gen- 
eral public 
but were of 
a semi - pri- 
vate nature, 
for they were 
supported by 
subscrip- 
tion and open 
as a rule only 
to subscrib- 
ers and their 
guests. These 
COmecie tes 
were usually 
followed by 
adance. The 
music was 
provided by 
the best 
available 
home talent 
or by visit- 
ing artists, 
supple 
mented by 
“os entle- 
men per- 
formers.” In 
other words, 
amateurs of 
talent freely 
partici- 
pated, par- 
ticularly in concerted instrumental music. 
These aristocratic concerts therefore par- 
took largely of the character of social 
functions from which the general public 
was in a great measure excluded. It was 
not until after the Revolution and the re- 
sumption of normal life in 1783 that con- 
certs took on a more public character, for 
the whole social trend then became more 
and more democratic. 

Washington’s fondness for music and 
the theater is well known. His official 
eminence and his long journeys after the 
Revolution brought him into wider contact 


WASHINGTON AT TRENTON 
A famous engraving by Holl 
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with the so- 
cial, musical 
and _theatri- 
cal life of 
the period 
than any 
other man. 
His oppor- 
tunity for 
hearing the 
music then in 
vogue was, 
therefore, 
unusu- 
ally rich, and, 
because o f 
the innumer- 
able ban- 
quets, func- 
tions and 
celebra- 
tions he was 
forced to at- 
tend, he was 
often com- 
pelled to lis- 
ten to music 
prepared for 
the occasion, 
and natural- 
ly heard fre- 
quently the 
songs of 
greatest 
popularity. These songs were of two types 
—patriotic and sentimental. 


Our First Patriotic Song 

S A great patriot and at the same time 
me as one attentive to music because he 
was fond of it Washington must have been 
familiar with the chief patriotic songs of 
the fiery period in which he lived. As a 
rule these patriotic outbursts were written 
to fit the rhythm and melody of English 
songs so well known and widely sung that 
they could be utilized at once as vehicles 
for the new texts. 


THE MUSIC ROOM IN WASHINGTON’S HOME, MT. VERNON 


The first patriotic song published, and so 
far as discovered the first separately printed 
piece of sheet music issued in the Colonies, 
was the Liberty Song (In Freedom We're 
Born). Published in Boston in August, 
1768, it was written in this troubled year 
by John Dickinson of Philadelphia, author 
of the widely read Letters of a Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, to fit the then popular tune 
of Hearts of Oak by William Boyce of 
London. It was sung throughout the 
Colonies, for the words were widely printed 
north and south. At this time of intense 
feeling the song could not have escaped 
the notice of such a patriot as Washington. 
The following is the first of its eight 
stanzas together with the chorus: 


Come join hand in hand, brave Americans 


all, 
And rouse your bold hearts at fair Liberty's 
‘ call a 
No tyrannous arts shall suppress your just 
claim, 


Or stain with dishonor America’s name. 


CHorus 
In freedom we're born, 
we'll live; 
Our purses are ready; 
Steady, friends, steady! 
Not as slaves, but'as freemen, our money 
we'll give. 


and in freedom 


Prophetically it was on July 4, 1768, that 
Dickinson sent his first draft of the song 
to James Otis, the brilliant and eloquent 
young Boston lawyer, a “pioneer of the 
Revolution.” The great popularity of the 
song so angered the Tories that they 
promptly parodied it in verses that clearly 
indicated the wide gulf that existed be- 
tween the aristocratic moneyed class and 
the great farming class that made up over 
ninety-five per cent of the colonial popula- 
tion; for the strength of the revolutionary 
party, as well as its prejudices, lay chiefly 
in the plain people. In reply to the Tory 
parody Dr. Benjamin Church wrote The 
Parody Parodized, or the Massachusetts 
Liberty Song. 

In February, 1770, A New Song com- 
posed by a “Son of Liberty” to the tune 
of The British Grenadiers made its ap- 
pearance, but did not attain the wide cir- 
culation of the Liberty Song. 


Father and I Went Down to Camp 
(Yankee Doodle) 


NOTHER patriotic song that must 

have been as familiar to Washing- 
ton as to every farmer’s boy was Yankee 
Doodle, popular for more than a decade 
before the Revolution. The tradition that 
the joke-loving British army surgeon, Dr. 
Schuckburg, wrote the words to satirize 
the motley recruits gathered near Albany 
in the summer of 1755 is difficult to sub- 
stantiate. We do know of the popularity 
of the song as the most typical air of the 
Continentals, and though it was first 
sung in their derision they soon ap- 
propriated it, for, when General Burgoyne 
surrendered his sword at Saratoga, October 
17, 1777, he did so with Yankee Doodle 
ringing in his ears.. The legend has become 
popular that this was the tune the bands 
of the Continental army played when Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered his sword and 


oP eat. 


’ his classmate, Edward Bangs, 
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army to Washington at Yorktown on 
October 19, 1781, but the story lacks definite 
confirmation. 

Probably a folktune, the exact origin of 
Yankee Doodle, in spite of much contro- 
versy, has yet to be determined. The jingles 
“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, Kitty Fisher 
found it,’ and “Yankee Doodle came to 
town, riding on a pony,” were sung in this 
country to the air of Yankee Doodle prior 
to the American Revolution. The familiar 
air was therefore at hand for whoever 
chose to write a new text for it. The first 
American opera libretto was Andrew Bar- 
ton’s comic ballad-opera The Disappoint- 
ment, printed in New York in 1767. The 
fourth air used by Barton is Yankee 
Doodle, proof that the air was then known 
by this title and was sufficiently popular 
to be used in a ballad-opera, and also proof 
that the air was not composed, as has been 
stated, by “A British officer of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

The good-natured humor and local pro- 
vincialisms of the text, Father and I went 
down to camp, suggest a purely American 
origin. According to Edward Everett 
Hale, Judge Dawes of the Harvard Class 
of 1777, in an autograph note addressed to 
Dr. Hale’s father, stated that the author 
of Father and I went down to camp was 
who as a 
college boy joined the farmers in the 
Lexington pursuit of April 19, 1775. At 


“any period between April 19th and Sep- 


tember the college sophomore could have 
seen what he describes. Because of the 
statements of Judge Dawes and Edward 
Everett Hale and the fact that the Colonial 
records show that Edward Bangs served in 
the Lexington pursuit, the editor credits 
him with the authorship of this much dis- 
puted text. Judge Edward Banks of 
Worcester was born at Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts, September 5, 1756, graduated at 
Harvard, 1777, and died at Worcester, 
June 28, 1818. While there is record of 
a Spencer Gooding of Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, as a private in Col. Gardner’s 
regiment, the same regiment in which 
Private Bangs served, there is no official 
record of a Captain Goodwin; moreover, 
the earliest printed broadsides give the 
name as Gooding, and not until 1790 does 
the name appear as Goodwin in the printed 
libretto of Royall Tyler’s pioneer comedy, 
The Contrast, where Goodwin is made to 
rhyme with pudding. 

It is needless to say that there was no 
Captain Washington, for, as early as 1752, 
when but twenty, he was District Adjutant- 
General with the rank of Major in the 
Virginia Militia. In 1754 he was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Virginia Regiment 
under Col. Fry, upon whose death he be- 
came Colonel. In 1755 he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Virginia Forces, 
and on June 19, 1775, he was commis- 
sioned as General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental Forces, taking command 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on July 3, 
1775 

In the earliest known broadsides the 
verse relating to Washington is the 
eleventh and reads: 


And there was Captain Washington, 
And gentlefolks about him, 

They say he’s grown so tarnal proud 
He will not ride without ’em. 


In the version contributed to Farmer and 
Moore’s Collections, Vol. 3, 1824, the ref- 
erence to Washington is shifted from the 
eleventh stanza to the second, and the lines 
changed to read: 


There was Captain Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion, 

A’ giving orders to his men— 
I guess there was a million. 


This shifting of the reference to Wash- 
ington together with the marked change in 


the text of the verse indicate the changed 
attitude of the farmer-folk toward the 
man they first regarded as “so tarnal 
proud,” the rustic’s surface impression of 
the aristocratic officer with “gentlefolks 
about him.” It is hoped that early prints 
will be found that will show when this 
verse was rewritten, and when it was 
moved forward. It is of course possible 
that Judge Bangs himself in maturer years 
may have revised his first offhand version. 


Our First Composer of Songs 

VIDENCE points to 1759 as the year 

when Francis Hopkinson of Phila- 
delphia (1737-1791) wrote his first song, 
My Days have been so Wondrous Free. 
He was then but twenty-two, and although 
the song was never published it has im- 
portance because, so far as is known, it is 
the earliest secular composition extant 
written by an American, and with it the 
history of the art-song in America be- 
gins. The original manuscript contains 
only the treble and bass, the filling in of 
the harmony being left to the discrimi- 
nation of the accompanist. In the manu- 
script the text of the song is written in 
between the two staves of the accompani- 
ment. Hopkinson was well trained in 
music, was a proficient performer on the 
harpsichord and organ, wrote some 
church music and trained choral groups 
in church singing. By profession he was 
a lawyer; to him, therefore, music was a 
loved avocation; in other words, Hopkin- 
son was a cultured amateur. He played a 
prominent part in Philadelphia’s civic life 
when it was the chief city in America. He 
was a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, filled important offices under the 
new Republic, and was the personal friend 
of Washington, Jefferson and other emi- 
nent men of the time. Because of ‘his 
great personal regard for Washington, as 
well as his high esteem for our first Presi- 
dent, Hopkinson dedicated his Set of 
Eight Songs to him. In his dedication, 
dated Philadelphia, November 20th, 1788, 
he says: 


“With respect to this little Work, 
which I now have the honour to 
present to your notice, I can only 
say that it is such as a Lover, not 
a Master of the Arts, can furnish. I 
am neither a profess’d Poet nor a 
profess’d Musician; and yet venture 
to appear in these characters united; 
for which, I confess, the censure of 
Temerity may justly be brought 
against me.” 


“Tf these songs should not be so fortu- 
nate as to please the young Per- 
formers for whom they are intended, 
they will at least not occasion much 
Trouble in learning to perform them; 
and this will, I hope, be some Allevi- 
ation of their Disappointment.” 


“However small the Reputation may 
be that I shall derive from this 
Work, I cannot, I believe, be refused 
the Credit of being the first Native 
of the United States who has pro- 
duced a Musical Composition. If this 
attempt should not be too severely 
treated, others may be encouraged to 
venture on a path, yet untrodden in 
America, and the Arts in succession 
will take root and flourish amongst 


” 


us. 


In his long letter of acknowledgment 
written at Mount Vernon, February 5th, 
1789, Washington, after expressing his 
esteem for the composer and his gratifica- 
tion at receiving the volume, says: 


“What alas! can I do to support it? 
I can neither sing one of the songs, 
nor raise a single note on any instru- 
ment to convince the unbelieving.” 


Doubtless Nellie Custis, Washington's 
adopted daughter, played and sang these 
songs to him, for he had presented her 
with a fine harpsichord at a cost of $1,000. 
This instrument is now in the drawing- 
room at Mount Vernon. 

Of these Eight Songs the editor has 
chosen No. 4, Enraptured I gaze, because 
of its simple charm and brevity ; moreover 
the song has not been reprinted in any 
edition since Hopkinson’s book was issued 
in Philadelphia in November, 1788. This 
edition has been prepared by the editor 
from the copy of the original edition in the 
Boston Public Library, one of the two 
copies in existence. The original key is 
Eb, and the harmony, having been left by 
Hopkinson to the discretion of the ac- 
companist, has been filled in with the 
simplicity characteristic of the period. 


The Song of the Revolution 
N® SONG expressive of the burning 

patriotism of the time was more 
sung during the Revolution than William 
Billings’ Chester. Tired and discouraged 
Continentals around their campfires sang it 
night after night, and fifers played the 
tune from Vermont to South Carolina. It 
became’the song of the Revolution. Both 
the words and music were written by this 
sturdy Boston patriot, who, self-taught in 
music, began to write prolifically at a time 
when the relationship with the mother- 
country was strained to the breaking-point, 
and when the prejudice against everything 
English made all native products doubly 
welcome. 

Chester was first published in 1778 in 
The Singing Masters’ Assistant, Billings’ 
second book. 

William Billings, the tanner’s assistant, 
was born in Boston, October 7, 1746. His 
strong musical impulse led him to give up 
his trade as a tanner and devote all his 
time to composition and teaching. Gifted 
with a stentorian voice, infectious enthu- 
siasm, and an aggressive personality, he 
organized singing schools and wrote music 
for them. As his contemporary, Dr. Wil- 
liam Bentley, of Salem, wrote: 


“He may justly be considered as the 

father of our New England music. 
Many who have imitated have ex- 
celled him, but none of them had 
better original power. He was a 
singular man, of moderate size, short 
of one leg, with one eye, without any 
address, and with an uncommon 
negligence of person. Still he spoke 
and sang and thought as a man above 
the common abilities.” 


After achieving great popularity, the 
reaction against ‘fugueing music’ brought 
his work into gradual disfavor, so that he 
died poor and neglected, September 26, 
1800. His unmarked grave is in the tri- 
angular plot on Boston Common, 


Washington Marches 


Various marches bear the name of 
Washington, or refer to him: (1) Wash- 
ington’s March, (2) President's March, 
(3) Washington’s March at the Battle of 
Trenton, (4) General Washington's March, 
(5) Washington’s Grand March, (6) 
President's New March, (7) George 
Washington’s March and (8) Washing- 
ton’s Quickstep. Some of these titles are 
merely variants, and of these marches the 
most popular were the two first named, 
the greater favorite as well as the earlier 
written being the one that appears in the 
music section in this issue. In the “His- 
torical Magazine” for January, 1859, the 
Rey. Elias Nason quotes from “The Balti- 
more Clipper” in 1841: “I have reason to 
believe that the “Washington March’ gen- 
erally known by that title—I mean the one 
in key of G major—was composed by the 
Hon. Francis Hopkinson, senior, having 
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seen it in a manuscript book of his own 
handwriting among others of his own 
compositions—J. C.” “The late Oscar 
Sonneck is inclined to attribute this quo- 
tation to Joseph Carr, long the chief music 
publisher of Baltimore. While no copy of 
the march has been found among Hopkin- 
son’s papers, it was played at a public 
celebration in Philadelphia on May Ist, 
1784. It is therefore quite possible that 
Hopkinson, the cultivated amateur and 
friend of Washington, wrote the march as 
J. C. states. The notation given on page 
1 of the music that follows adheres closely 
to the earliest known edition, that pub- 
lished by G. Willig in Philadel: in 1794 | 
or 1795. 


The President's March 


O F THE remaining Washington 
marches the second in popularity was _ 

The President’s March. Its authorship — 
has been the subject of much dispute, and | 
it has been credited to Philip Roth, or 
Rote, of Philadelphia, to Alexander Rein- 
agle of the same city, composer of The 
Federal March, and to Philip Phile, or 
Pheil, or “Professor” Phyle, the virtuoso | 
violinist, and for some years the leader of | 
the orchestra of the Old American Com- 
pany. Phile was well known as a musician | 
and performer in both New York and | 
Philadelphia and spent his last years from | 
1789 in the latter city as a teacher of 
the violin, flute, clarinet, and bassoon. He | 
died presumably in 1793. According to | 
George Washington Parke Custis the 
march was struck up when the President 
entered the stage box at the old John | 
Street Theater in New York. This would | 
date it 1789. According to J. C. (pre- | 
sumably Joseph Carr, the pioneer Balti- 
more publisher) it was played at Trenton 
Bridge when Washington passed over it 
on his way to New York for his inaugu-_ 
ration. This was on April 21, 1789. The. 
son of Philip Phile also stated that the | 
march was played at Trenton Bridge, that 
he was one of the performers, and that 
his father wrote it. The latter point has 
been settled by the discovery in the | 
Library of Congress of a fragment of a | 
printed music collection that contains The. 
President’s March, giving the name of the 
composer as Philip Pheil. The notation 
given on page 15 follows the original edi- 
tion exactly. Though written as early as 
ho it was apparently not published until f 

The music of The President's March 
has survived the other Washington 
marches because its melody was linked by 
Joseph Hopkinson, the Philadelphia jurist 
(1770-1842), to his text Hail, Columbia! 
at the time of a great national crisis. 

(To be continued in The Etude for 
March) 


Rest or Silence? | 
By GEORGE BROWNSON 


One pupil seemed to think that a rest 
was an indication to cease all activity. So, 
after she had released the key precedin; 
a rest, instead of utilizing the time to fine 
the next key to be sounded she would hold 
her hand immovably over it for the dura- 
tion of the rest value and then “dive” for 
the following key. This resulted nearly! 
always in her striking the wrong key. 

To cure this misconception, the te 
rest was forbidden and the term silence 
substituted. When the pupil realized ‘th: 
silence alone was required and that no 
strictions against activity were placed 
the performer, the rests became periods 
preparation, being at the same time properl} 
observed as silences. 


é 
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Outline and A 


The eminently successful young Spanish virtuoso pianist whose recitals have brought many innovations to recent concert seasons. 


T IS NOT a question of whether there 
I is more color or less color in Bach 
or, say, in Chopin. 
—in the keys. Here is the complete range 
of colors, from ppp to fff. The color 
itself does not become wider or narrower 
in range. It is the process of applying 
this color which varies with different com- 
positions, 
Please 
ing my 
opinions, 


remember, however, that in stat- 
opinions I am merely giving 
my own ideas and preferences. 
In such matters one cannot speak dog- 
matically and say, “This is right and some- 
thing else is wrong!” It is a question 
of what I like and don’t like. 

In Bach there is as much romanticism, 
as much passion, as much grief, as there 
is in Schumann or Chopin. But the ways 
of expressing these emotions, of applying 
these colors, must be different. 

Bach’s harpsichord had no pedal to sus- 
tain tones and overtones. That was the 
sort of instrument for which he thought 
and wrote. If we play Bach’s “Chromatic 
Fantasia” 


ok Dal 
ss 
— 


_ with the pedaling and consequent overtones 
which we might use in playing Chopin, as, 


“halo.” Bach did not intend that effect. 
_ Goya was the first painter to mix his 
-_ealrs in such a way as to produce the 
effect of immense impressions and emo- 
_ tion, yet he was always exact, precise, 
in the way he managed his color. If you 
k closely at a painting of Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, from a short distance, you 
see the detail and also get a good 
of the painting itself. These paint- 
were created for the effect at a short 
nee. But if you look at a Goya from 
s same short distance you will see spots 
dashes of paint, but you will not see 
Picture. You will see black laid upon 
to give—at a distance—the effect of 
rey, red laid upon green to give the ef- 
of yellow. To give the effect of dis- 
he counted on optical phenomena. 
will find that you cannot see the 
line when you look closely. It seems 
to be wavering. But at a distance 
the effect of the line. You will 
very deep, very fresh, but always 
alo,’ “aureole.” 
irly, in music, the colors are at 
every composer or artist. But 
of using them are different. The 
have the clear line, the romantic 
lern composers have the overtones 
ling and of chord combinations, 
, though they affect the distinct- 
yf line, must yet be so managed as 
outline and form to the composi- 


; we have put on too much color, too much 
A 


_ therefore, you would know how to 
‘et a composition, how to apply the 


The color is here 


tmosphere in Piano Pusic 


An Interview With 
Jose Irursi 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE ETUDE” 


By FrorENce LEONARD 


José Iturbi was born at Valencia, Spain, on November 22, 1895. At Barcelona he was 


a pupil of Joachin Malats. From Barcelona he went to the Paris Conservatoire 
where he studied largely with Victor Staub, and from which he 
graduated with first honors at the age of seventeen. 


JOSE ITURBI 


colors, you must know what elements 
predominate in the composer. 

What are the characteristic elements in 
Chopin? Chopin is a bad composer, a 
weak musician, no master of form, no 
master of orchestration. But Chopin is a 
unique soul, a| unique poet. He is the re- 
sult of a long line of Polish ancestors. 
In him is the most poetic, touching, sin- 
cere revolution of the soul of Poland! 

The elements which differentiate the 
composers are these: spontaneity and 
science, heart and brain. In Chopin all 
is heart, all is soul. Therefore Chopin 
is not what I call a genius. Chopin is an 
immense poet, an immense soul, who 
speaks to an enormous number of people. 
There are in every human being certain 
chords which vibrate in response to cer- 
tain ideas. The distinctively Slavic at- 
mosphere in Chopin’s works awakens such 
vibrations in many souls. When people 
say, “I adore Chopin,” this is their per- 
sonal response to the atmosphere with 
which he surrounds his ideas. 

Yes, the color is the same. 
of using it are different. 

Chopin has very interesting things to 
say, but he does not fill them out; he does 
not develop them. Thus the brain-element 
is smaller than the heart-element, the 
science less than the spontaneity, 


The ways 


In the material of the genius, in Bach, 
every idea has intrinsic value, has enor- 
mous value. Most composers have one 
main idea only in a composition, the other 
ideas being of less importance. This is 
true of Chopin. His ideas do not all have 
equal significance. Many times there is 
but one essential or important idea in the 
composition. In the Scherzo in C# Minor 
what are the chief ideas? How many are 
there, for intance in the opening theme? 


Ex.3 
Presto con fuoco 
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The manner in which Chopin has treated © 
them makes them seem much. But they 
are not what I call “real material.’ They 
cannot be used elsewhere, apart from their 
context. Repetition and variations on 
these same themes bring us finally to the 
real idea: 


Ex.5 


Then comes the eighth note figure, — 
a fragment again, a part of the atmosphere: 


The succeeding elaborate figures have 
no intrinsic value, no idea in themselves. 
They are comprised in the atmosphere 


which surrounds the real message. Thus 
Chopin has used all these pages to tell 
you one thing. But in them is the spon- 
taneity, the atmosphere, which touches the 
listener. 

Again, look at the Sonate in B Minor. 
The opening theme is: 


; Allegro maestoso 


The second phrase is a restatement of 
the same thought: 


Ex.8 


The third phrase likewise is another 
statement of the same idea: 


The scheme is the same for each frag- 


meut. It leads to nothing new; it does 
not “develop.” 
The real idea is here: 


Ex.10 
Sostenuto 


fn 
SS 


The 


chefs d’ceuvres of Chopin, his 
greatest works, are the preludes and 
mazurkas. Why? Because they are short, 
and the characteristic melody of Chopin 
is short. He did not write the “long 
breathed” melody which must be the foun- 
dation of the true sonata form. In the 
ballades, in the sonatas, this is the case. 
The “breath” of the melody gives out. It 
is not sufficiently sustained for these large 
forms. 

But in the Etudes his characteristic 
melody is more at home, for the Etude 
form is the repetition, in various guises, 
of one idea or figure, asin Op. 10, No, 4: 


Chopin was a fanatic, a great soul who 


sang! Therefore the color which one 
uses in playing Chopin must be aureoled, 
suffusing the whole effect, for the beauty 
of Chopin is not chiefly the beauty of the 
classic line. 

Schumann, likewise, has an effect of 
atmosphere rather than of classic develop- 
ment. 

Schubert, however, was a composer of 
line, and often too much a composer, writ- 
ing at too great a length, wearying his 
listeners by over-development, the while 
he was telling them the most interesting 


things ! 

But Bach! In Bach the first idea is 
Order! The second idea is Order! The 
counter-subject sings “Order”! Call it 


what you will, plan, sense of proportion, 
design, feeling for development. What is 
a real melody? An “idea,” a theme of 
intrinsic value? It is a succession of 
notes which Icads in a beautiful curve. It 
must produce a harmonious, well-propor- 
tioned line. It must lead to a climax. 
Cheap melodies are short; they lead no- 
where. 

What is the test of beauty in sculpture? 
Is it not the beauty of line, of curve? 
What great sculptor ever modeled a flat 
figure? Not one. For the flat figure is 
not beautiful. The statue is judged by 
its beauty of line, of curve. If a figure 
is poor, flat, ill-proportioned, it cannot be 
made beautiful by being covered with an 
arrangement of draperies. To attempt to 
arrange something to compensate for the 
faults in the fundamental line is insincer- 
ity, is falsehood. And the great artist is 
never insincere. 

So the melody, the theme, the underly- 
ing idea, in a musical composition must 
have a beautiful line, a well-proportioned, 
well-developed curve. 

In Bach all melodies have this intrinsic 
value, this beautiful line. Bach has both 
heart and brain, spontaneity and science. 
Therefore he is for me the genius. Noble, 
lofty, there is no man of the present or 
the past, not even Beethoven, who can 
compare with him. 

It is unfortunately true that many lis- 
teners, many students also, do not quickly 
perceive the beauty of the Bach melody. 
One reason is that they have grown up 
with cheap melodies. If they had played 
only Bach they would realize and feel the 
charm of his melodies. But the human 
being likes to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, of inertia. Cheap melodies are 
more striking. They capture the attention. 
They require little effort of the mind. 
They make an effect at once. This is 
pleasing to the indolent disposition of the 
average human. 


Melodic Abundance 


HERE IS also another reason why 

the melodies of Bach are not quickly 
perceived, and that reason lies in the very 
wealth of melodies, large and small, of 
which his compositions are made. The 
ear does not catch them unless it is trained 
to listen to them. Every line is beautiful, 
and there are many lines. 

How similar is the case with architec- 
ture! When you look at a building con- 
structed in the Renaissance manner, one 
line, the general outline, strikes you im- 
mediately. But the Gothic and Byzantine 
styles are so full, so rich, so ornate with 
many lines, that it is not the form and out- 


line which impresses the eye most strong- 
ly; it is the process! The beholder 
exclaims, “What a work!” not, “What a 
line!” But those who make it end by 
loving it! 

What should be the preparation for un- 
derstanding and for interpreting the great 
composers ? 

There is one grave, one terrible, mis- 
take which is only too common, against 
which I cannot express myself too strong- 
ly. It is this: as soon as a student begins 
to play a little, he mixes music with tech- 
nic. That is the reason why today we 
have almost no technical musicians (mu- 
sicians with splendid technic), no masters 
of technic who are also master-musicians 
(musical technicians). 

We have. great musicians who play 
badly—as far as the keyboard itself is 
concerned—because they try to give the 
musical idea only, without having sufficient 
technic to express it adequately. And we 
have also those with great technic’ and 
little musicianship. 

What is the reason? Mixing music and 
technic especially in the early stages of 
study. I do not refer to those students 
who merely wish to amuse themselves. I 
am speaking rather of the serious and 
gifted student. 

The unwise teacher gives music to 
please the parent, or sometimes to please 
the pupil, or sometimes to please himself. 
He works too fast. He is not thorough. 
The pupil should develop his technic at 
the piano (with Hanon, Pischa—it matters 
not which of the standard works is used). 
He should develop, his musical understand- 
ing through the study of solfége. He should 
not mix the two. The unwise teacher al- 
lows the pupil to undertake pieces before 
his technic is ready for them. This gives 
a false idea of what music really is, and 
that is a serious fault which can never be 
cured. Moreover, in much teaching, the 
materials used are not noble; the accom- 
paniments, the counter-subjects, are not 
worthy. A love for the best music cannot 
be fostered under such circumstances. 


Mozart's Technical Demands 


UPPOSE one wishes to play Mozart. 

Both clearness (definiteness) and flu- 
ency are necessary. The runs must not 
be blurred and indistinct. It is absolutely 
necessary to have a clean technic, and this 
can be acquired only by means of the right 
training. 

The right training presupposes a scheme, 
a plan of study. At first one must work 
out details. One must not attempt to at- 
tain the grand line and the details at the 
same time. It is a mistake, too, to give a 
student the grand line too early, even 
though he may be practically able to play 
it. For, if he begins with it too soon, 
that is, before he has done a large amount 
of the detailed work, he will not have the 
patience to finish details, and will thus 
lose the musical development and the 
thorough training which are essential to 
good musicianship. Therefore let him 
study much Mozart, Haydn, early Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, in addition to Bach, 
before he attempts the grand line of Liszt, 
Chopin, the great Beethoven, the greatest 
Bach. 

Let him work for his technic and for 
understanding of these masters, and not be 
prodigal of his resources, because he pos- 
sesses them. 

The analogy of the lavish spender of 
moneys is often before our eyes. History 
is full of instances of men who labored 
to amass their fortunes which another gen- 
eration spent. The rich man is often 
lacking in that intelligence which would 
require his children to work also! 

Another serious mistake is to teach or 
to allow the pupil to alter the length of 
the notes, in nuancing, and in an attempt to 
play rubato. The worst offenders in this 
respect are violinists and singers, espe- 


cially singers. The singer is born with a 
voice. The only lucrative use he can make 
of this voice is to sing with it. Therefore 
he thinks of singing—of the voice—first, 
and of music afterwards. Further, the 
voice is not permanently established until 
after the age of puberty. How late this 
is for development of the ear! If the ear 
is developed so late, the singer will re- 
main forever an ignoramus. 

These serious errors of rhythm are due 
therefore to poor taste, to ignorance, to 
lack of conscience in those who seek 
merely their own success of the moment. 
It should be the task of the teacher to 
forestall by judicious training these de- 
plorable conditions. 

In the training for details, the student 
is again concerned with the style of the 
clear line, the definiteness at close range, 


without the halo of overtones and warm 
coloring. 


The Planes of Tone 


T IS evident that each epoch makes its 
own characteristic contribution to zs- 
thetics. The epoch of Bach, Mozart and 
Haydn was characterized by planes of pure 
sonority, clearly established and definitely 
contrasted one with another. Thus the 
true Haydn is expressed in contrasted 
planes or phrases, which have no nuancing 
within themselves. The planes are blue, 
or green, or red—simple and clear. The 
orchestration of the period was constructed 
on the same system. The harpsichord also 
exemplified the same idea, for it did not 
possess a gradual scale of dynamics, of 
crescendo and decrescendo. It possessed 
only a crescendo and decrescendo of planes. 
The idea of crescendo in the harpsichord, 
therefore, is that of always adding another 
plane of tone, but not of a gradual in- 
crease, tone by tone. The “planes” of 
today are not musical planes, but zro- 
planes ! 

Nevertheless our day has also its con- 
tributions to esthetics, its characteristic 
traits in music. 

Debussy whom Rolland calls “that great 
painter of dreams,” represents the quintes- 
sence of a race whose means of expression 
are infinitely learned, a race which has 
been and in some respects still is, today, 
the brains of the world—the French. 

Now it is not possible for a composer to 
create impressionistic music, expressive of 
his epoch, unless the impressions are en- 
tirely concentrated, condensed, synthe- 
sized. Therefore the composer himself 
must have absorbed and assimilated a great 
culture, both hereditary and environmental, 

But how can one teach impressions which 
must be the result—received unconsciously 
but voluntarily—of such culture? 

It is impossible to explain so that the 
student will understand it, the solid quality 
of the things which seem so light. They 
are born as a result of great labor and 
great experience. This must be so if they 
are to have intrinsic values. 

The preludes of Debussy—! A _ pupil 
must not be a pupil, if he is to understand 
these. He must be a painter, even though 
a poor painter. He must have all the 
colors of the palette at his command, even 
though he uses them badly. How can he 
interpret these preludes if he has not, in 
the first place, thorougiily developed technic 
(the means of expression) and, in the sec- 
ond place, training in solfége (music in its 
most simple form of expression) ? 

Because of the lack of these qualifica- 
tions Debussy is almost always played 
either athletically or effeminately. Both 
interpretations are absolutely false! It is 
a crime to play Debussy so! For instance, 


one often hears L’Isle Joyeuse played so: 
Bx.12 
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All Debussy with rosewater! 


, 


All so! 


All Ravel with rosewater! _ 
There are players who would render 
them all thus, forte! 


Ex. 13 


A performer who plays all forte or all 
pianissimo gets his effect. He gives a com- 
plete impression; he creates an atmosphere 
that is consistent color. But it is not De- 
bussy! The race does not speak there! 

In Debussy are always certain melodies 
which must be clear. They must not be 
too prominent, but they must be outlined 


Because there are arpeggios they do not 
exclude melody. They must not be mere 
vague impressions. They are impression- 
istic in appearance; but within them is the 
very marrow of the idea, which must be 
presented as such. 


Obviously, there is in Debussy, as a 
modernist and impressionist, much pedal, 
much effect of overtones, much “aureole.” 
But this is all the more reason why the 
line should be clearly traced whenever it 
occurs. 

When the young artist begins to play in 
public he will criticize his playing from a 
new angle, and he will make observations 
about his audiences. 

One of my own experiences in playing 
is this: while I am practicing, I often dis- 
cover something new, some effect which I 
have not hitherto perceived or made, in a 
composition. But when I play in public, 
the new effect escapes me! From this I 
reason that the effects which can be de- 
pended on in public are only those which 
have been established in hand and brain 
by means of much practice. While I am 
playing in public I seldom make such dis- 
coveries. At most they are in fragments 
only; there is nothing with continuity. 

A player, while he is before his audience, 
must be detached from himself, absorbed 
in the composition he is setting forth. He 
can have no thoughts free for experiment- 
ing. 

One curious thing about audiences is 
that every listener seems to make a com- 
posite of certain effects, and attributes 
them to his favorite artist. He says “Yes! 
So-and-so plays that Liszt concerto mag- 
nificently. But in Beethoven—! You 
should hear Blank play the G major! No 
one can equal him!”—and so he continues 
mentally ascribing to certain players cer- 
tain traits, and making a mental composite 
of the traits which he prefers. He ends by 
ascribing them all to the player whom he 
prefers. It is my experience that the play- 
ers do not change. They are the same. But 
the public, its taste, its perception, does 
change. F 

Throughout America I have had au- 
diences which showed the deepest interest 
in music—splendid audiences. The charac- 
ter of audiences differs markedly in the 
various cities. But the audience which is — 
the most interesting to me personally is — 
the one which wishes to understand, which / 
is not at first too demonstrative, but is 
gradually won, step by step, by the artist. 

To those readers of Tur Erupr who | 
have not been in my audiences, as well as_ 
to those who have, I wish to send 
greetings. ee 
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Enemies of Your Piano and How 


MOTH! and there is a scramble and 

chase to annihilate the intruder, 

nowithstanding the fact that it is 
just floating around idly, seeking a place to 
deposit its larvae. But be careful that it 
does not enter your pianoforte and destroy 
the deadening tape of the strings extended 
beyond the bar “drawing the scale,’ which 
tape prevents the sympathetic vibrations of 
these short strings from interfering with 
the vibrations of the strings of the main 
body, and so are very necessary and useful. 
Also, the bridle straps, or any other woollen 
fabrics about the piano are liable to be at- 
tacked by this destructive pest, which feeds 
upon cloth and at the same time uses such 
material for the construction of the cocoon 
in which it ensconces itself during its 
chrysalid state. 

Moths are veritable night-hawks, revel- 
ling in dark gloomy surroundings; so they 
find the interior of the pianoforte, owing to 
its many dark corners, preferable to other 
places in the house. In searching for this 
insect in your instrument look well under 
the keys, as this is a dark place of easy 
access. As “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” anticipate the com- 
ing of the moth in early springtime and 
place camphor gum, moth halls, or some 
other moth preventive in the piano. The 
gum or balls may be encased in little bags 
made of cheese-cloth or some other flimsy 
material to prevent them from rattling or 
rolling about and interfering with the ac- 
tion of the pianoforte. A good destroyer 
of the moth and its larvae, and easy to 
obtain, is gasoline, which will not in any 
way injure your instrument, owing to its 
quick evaporative quality, and may he used 
plentifully if the presence of moths is sus- 
pected. 


Mice 

E KNOW already of the havoc of 

mice against whose destructiveness 
even our government warns us. Mice seem 
to be especially fond of upright pianos and 
do great damage in the ways of chewing 
off the felt on the hammers and _ nibbling 
the jack-straps, even going so far as to 
gnaw the woodwork in various parts of 
the piano. All such destructiveness is 
sometimes almost irreparable and is, at the 
very least, expensive. 

Nests of mice are built under the keys, 
in the bottom of the case, and, one would 
hardly conceive it, between the strings 
(with all their vibrations and twangings ) 
and the sounding-board. If one desires to 
be permanently rid of a mouse which is 
molesting his piano, let him set a trap in 
the bottom of the lower part. But if one 
is satisfied to drive the mice from the pi- 
ano to another place, just have him sift an 
abundance of ground black pepper, or, bet- 
ter still, powdered Capsicum, thoroughly, 
throughout the entire inner parts or works 
of the pianoforte; and he need not fear for 
the final result. It is victory for the piano 
and an exit for the mice. After this be 


sure to destroy all vestige of a nest, so 
‘that there will be no incentive for a return. 


Insinuating Dust 


NE WOULD hardly expect dirt in 
} the pianoforte. Yet dust will settle 


and gather to some extent in the best 
regulated household and must be removed 


to Fight ‘ohem 


By Eucene F. Marks 


at intervals. So with the piano, dust will 
seep in and accumulate, while pins and 
other such objects will perchance fall upon 
the soundboard of a grand or old square 
and cause a rattle while being played. All 
of these accumulations may be removed 
from the soundboard by folding a soft 
piece of dry cloth put over a knife-blade 
and running it along the board or by push- 
ing the cloth entirely under the strings, and 
rubbing strongly over the entire surface 
of the soundboard, using a fork. 

Then, guiding it to the deep bass strings, 
where the opening between the strings is 
largest, draw it out, shake, and repeat the 
operation until the portion is thoroughly 
cleaned. In the upright pianoforte remove 
the upper and lower panels and clear the 
entire action from dust and dirt. If the 
polish of the case shows dirt or a bluish 
film on its surface, wash with a clean rag 
wet in warm water, using a little castile 
soap, if necessary; then wipe perfectly dry 
and repolish with cheese-cloth or chamois- 
leather. Likewise, the dust and bits of 
trash found under the keys should he re- 
moved, but, as this work is difficult to 
do, it should be assigned to the tuner. 
Ink and other stains may be removed from 
the surface of the keys by using household 
ammonia, a weak solution of oxalic acid, 
or, sometimes, a strong vinegar. 


Weather 


HE WEATHER may well be termed 
a foe to the pianoforte, as, in its 
many changes, it is continually warring 
against it. The variableness of the atmos- 
phere affects the strings of the piano and 
throws them out of tune more frequently 
than does mere use of the instrument; 
therefore, protect it, as far as possible. 
from any unusual change in the atmos- 
phere surrounding it. 
In order to assist in keeping the piano 
in good condition, it is better to place it 
against an inside wall, so as to avoid any 


sudden change in temperature, which might 
be apparent near a wall exposed to the di- 
rect influence of the outdoor air. And it is 
better not to keep the piano in a cold room 
during the winter, but in one kept at a 
regular temperature; for, when a cold room 
is warmed, moisture gathers on the strings 
and metal parts and rusts them. Also, keep 
water on the heater or in the furnace, in 
order to prevent too great dryness of the 
atmosphere, which would cause a shrinkage 
of the wood of the piano action and cause 
serious trouble to the glue, screws and tun- 
ing pins, 

Then there are the seasonal changes 
which possibly affect the piano more than 
anything else. These occur in autumn, 
when the fire is started, thus changing the 
summer atmosphere to artificial heat, and 
again in spring when the fire is discon- 
tinued and the air once more changed. At 
these two times, at least, your -piano should 
be tuned, 


The Piano’s Physician 


ECURE the best and most reliable tuner 

and repairer in your territory, and con- 
tinue with the same tuner as long as he is 
satisfactory, as he becomes accustomed to 
any peculiarity in the workmanship or any 
defectiveness or weakness in the action of 
your instrument, and works with this 
knowledge constantly in view. Moreover, 
he takes a more personal interest in the 
work, and is not so inclined to make an 
extra charge for every little deviation from 
the regular tuning, such as a non-repeating 
key or sluggish jack-.--The average tuner, 
if retained year after year, takes an admi- 
rable pride and delight in keeping his work 
up to the highest point. The instrument 
should be kept at the almost universally 
accepted international pitch, as this is the 
pitch as which orchestra instruments are 
now made to play. Frequently, in small 
communities which the tuner visits only 
occasionally, it is advisable to have several 


THE DUET HOUR 


From a new etching by Margery Ryerson. Reprinted by courtesy of the 
publisher, William Macbeth. 
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patrons unite in securing his services, as it 


saves time and extra traveling expenses. 
During the summer, when the density of 
the atmosphere is subjected to variableness 
in the amount of moisture it contains due 
to early dews and occasional showers of 
rain, draughts from open windows or doors 
should not by any means be allowed to blow 


upon your instrument, as this is liable to’ 
cause the wood-work of the key-levers, 


jacks and hammers to swell from the damp- 
ness and cause an entire cessation of the 
action. The result is that keys pressed 
down remain in this position and refuse to 


assume their natural height or else rise so; 
impossible. — 


sluggishly that playing is 
Seemingly the only way to remedy such a 
condition is to close the windows and doors 
and dry out the moistened wood by dry heat 
throughout the entire room, or use an elec- 
tric-heating pad when available. Or, in 
case of an upright |pianoforte, a lighted 
low-flat lamp may be placed on the floor 
of the lower part of the instrument and the 
panel closed. Allow the lighted lamp to 
remain in this place for the duration of one- 
half hour, or until the piano has become 
dry and the keys easy to manipulate. 


When Dew Falls 


S AN OUNCE of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure it is advisable to 
keep the windows and outside doors closed 


period) and also during any shower, thus 
preventing any moisture from entering the 
room, 

The mud-wasp frequently squeezes his 
bedy through the smallest crevice and sur- 
reptitiously builds his daub abode in some 
out of the way corner of ahouse. Recently 


we heard, to our amazement, of a case of | 


the insects selecting a pianoforte as the 
site for such a domicile. A friend of mine 
called my attention to the fact that, when 
he pressed down a single key in certain 
parts of the keyboard in his pianoforte 


(an upright), several adjacent keys de- — 


scended simultaneously. Upon investigat- 


ing the cause, several mud-daubers’ nests — 


were discovered spread out in groups over 


a large part of the area of the key-levers, — 


thereby binding together several levers 
just as firmly as if they were cemented. 
Also, several jacks had the mud-cones of 
this insect stuck upon them, causing an 
uneven scale when the keys were touched. 
Upon destroying and removing the nests 
from the jacks and jabbing the dry caked 
mud from between the levers, the piano 
was in normal condition again. 


Advancing Age 

I’ ONE observes that the varnish upon 
his instrument begins to crack or 
check, woe to him! for this is caused by the 
employment of an inferior varnish at the 
very beginning, or else from advancing old- 
age in the instrument. It is to be deplored 
that our pianos do not gainin yalue with age 
as de our violins, the careful use of which 
increases their worth. However, in the case 
of varnish cracking on the piano, nothing 
can be done, except, perhaps, to prevent 
further advances by oiling the surface and 
rubbing down with a soft cloth constantly 


(Continued on page 140) 
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HEN THE Pilgrims came to Amer- 
ica in 1620 they did not bring 
much music with them, It was 
yone of the few things that did not come 
over on the Mayflower! In fact there 


i : j 
j was not much to bring of what we in- 


clude in our concert programs of today, 
for even Bach was not born until sixty- 
five years later. Besides that, the re- 
ligious ideas of those early settlers, in- 
(cluded music among the sins, and it 
naturally followed that it was a part 
neither of their church service nor_of their 
-educational program. The Pilgrims were 
‘dissenters and naturally did not import 
_the musical traditions either of the Angli- 
_can or Catholic Church. 

For the past three centuries music in 
America has gone a long, slow road to 
find its way into our civilization as an in- 
tegral and necessary part of life. Many 
pioneers have had to give themselves to 
the task of blazing trails and many there 
are who are still clearing the ground. The 
whole development has come in the first 
place as the result of the effort of the in- 
dividual music teacher. The earliest teach- 
ers were foreigners, trained abroad. Their 
pupils went out in turn to seek their own 
pupils and the best of them went to Europe 
to gain a thorough musical training at 
foreign conservatories, then well estab- 
lished. 

It was not until the 1860’s that the time 
came to establish schools of music in 
America. In the latter half of that decade 
were founded at least five conservatories, 
Cincinnati Conservatory, New England 
Conservatory, Peabody, Chicago Musical 
College and Oberlin, which have stood the 
test of time and are now among the larg- 
est and most successful schools’ in this 
country. Only one of them had any con- 
nection with a college of liberal arts, for 
the foreign schools on which they were 
modeled were strictly schools of music and 
had no connection with the foreign uni- 
versities. Many more independent schools 
have since been established in America and 
have set high standards, especially in the 
field of applied music. 


Music in Colleges 

N MORE recent years the colleges and 
I universities have established courses in 
music as a cultural subject, as a part of 
a liberal education, only adding applied 
music to supply a still later demand on the 
part of.students of musical talent, who 
nevertheless do not want to forego the 
advantages of college training and college 
life. 

During the past decade, after great 
numbers of colleges and universities had 


established music departments, college 
authorities came to demand that each 
member of their faculties should pos- 


sess a degree as an indication of a thorough 
and liberal education. It was thought that 
teachers who were educating students and 
earning a degree should themselves pos- 
sess a degree, at least of the grade to be 
awarded the student. This principle has 
been applied also to the department of 
music. Now state boards of education are 
requiring that all teachers, at least in high 
schools, shall also have this distinction, 
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Degrees—and Degrees 


HIS HAS in turn led to the neces- 

sity of the independent schools of 
music, as well as the colleges, offering de- 
grees in music. Each school planned a 
course according to its own ideas, and 
some gave the coveted honor for a limited 
amount of work of a very specialized 
nature, perhaps for proficiency in playing 
the piano. supported by a limited knowledge 
of harmony and history of music. Such 
a degree did not provide the broad and 
thorough training to make it the full 
equivalent of the well established Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree 
awarded by our colleges. The latter had 
been well organized for years, not only 
through academic practice but through 
such standardizing agencies as the North 
Central Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities, and so forth. 

The chaos of the situation led to the 
formation in 1924 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, a body in 
which the schools may discuss and thrash 
out their various problems and join to- 
gether in the establishment of definite 
minimum standards for degrees in music. 
This organization from the first brought 
together the directors and deans of the 
leading independent music schools and 
university music departments. Many points 
of view were represented, and it was some 
time before the discussion brought them 
to a common ground of agreement. By 
1928 the various committees of experts 
in the field of musical theory and of ap- 
plied music, in piano, voice, violin, organ 
and other instruments, were able to put 
down an outline of a course which was 
both of a high standard in musical ac- 
complishment and of sufficient flexibility 
to allow the differing points of view of 
independent schools and college depart- 
ments to be exercised. 


The Semester Hour as the Academic 
Dollar 


N ORDER that the music curriculum 

could be measured in terms generally 
understood by all teachers, it was deemed 
advisable to adopt the semester hour, com- 
mon to our colleges and universities, as 
the unit. It is realized that. such a basis 
for the measurement of musical ac- 
complishment is in many ways unsatis- 
factory, but so far it is the best method 
of academic measurement that has yet 
been devised. The American student, in 
exercising his desire to transfer from one 
institution of learning to another, demands 
that he be able ‘to transfer an academic 
record in understandable ‘shape as he 
moves from school to school. The semester 
hour has become his medium of exchange, 
his academic dollar. 

A college professor understands that a 
semester hour represents the effort put 
forth and the knowledge acquired by a 
student attending class for one hour a 
week for eighteen weeks plus about two 
hours of preparation for each class. In 
courses of musical theory, such as har- 
mony, counterpoint and history of music, 
it has been comparatively easy to accept 
this conception of the semester hour as it 


stands, but in applied music the Association 
has felt further definition to be necessary. 
It has formulated, therefore, the following 
rules: one semester hour credit shall be 
given for each three hours a week of 
practice, plus the necessary private in- 
struction—it being understood that this 
credit is not earned unless a final exami- 
nation is satisfactorily passed. It is ex- 
pected that the student practice three hours 
a day, six days in each week, thus secur- 
ing a maximum of six credits a semester 
for all work in applied music. 


Setting the Standard 


VEN with the well-understood se- 

mester hour for classroom courses, the 
Association did not feel that the stating 
of time in this way would set a definite 
standard of accomplishment in harmony, 
ear training, counterpoint and the like. 
Therefore, to make the amount of accom- 
plishment very definite, it has added to its 
specification of credits a series of specimen 
éxaminations in these various subjects 
which would indicate the definite degree 
of proficiency to be attained. 

The Association considers the Bachelor 
of Music degree a professional degree in 
music, setting the requirements, as a whole, 
on a basis equivalent to the usual Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree. 
In other words, the course under ordinary 
circumstances is to cover a four-year period 
after entrance. A student to enter the 
course must have graduated from an ac- 
credited high school and have already ac- 
quired a certain degree of proficiency in 
the major instrumental study. The four- 
year course is represented by a total of one 
hundred and twenty semester hours. 

As any degree must be considered to 
represent a certain amount of broad train- 
ing, as well as specialized knowledge, the 
Association demands that at least eighteen 
semester hours be devoted to subjects of a 
general academic nature, including six 
hours of college English, while as many as 
thirty are permitted in all. The rest of 
the course is devoted to music in its vari- 
ous branches. As has been noted, forty- 
eight semester hours are to be deyoted to 
applied music. The rest of the student’s 
work is in the field of musical theory and 
in ensemble practice as a member of a 
chorus, an orchestra, a chamber music 
group or a piano ensemble. 


Theory Requirements 


rT’ HERE are also definite requirements 

within the field of musical theory. 
They include at least two years’ study of 
harmony, two years of ear training and a 
course in key-board harmony, making a 
total of at least sixteen semester hours. 
The freshman and sophomore years are 
also expected to include a year’s work in 
the history of music (four semester hours) 
and a similar period of study of form and 
analysis (also four semester hours). In 
the junior and senior years of the course 
the student is expected to take up elemen- 
tary counterpoint, orchestration and prac- 
tical composition in the smaller forms—at 
least eight semester hours to be devoted to 
these subjects. A figuring up of these 
totals will indicate that there is still room 
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Establishing Pylusic School Standards 


for schools or individual students to de- 
vote more time to any or all of these sub- 
jects or to add to the phases of advanced 
study to make up the total number of one 
hundred and twenty semester hours. 

The above definition applies specifically 
to the student with an instrumental major 
in applied music. Should the candidate be 
a singer, he is expected to take at least 
twenty-four hours of academic subjects in 
order that a study of foreign languages 
may be included; and, instead of composi- 
tion, counterpoint and orchestration, the 
candidate is required to study choral con- 
ducting. Should the student have a desire 
to major in musical composition, less time 
may be spent on applied music and more 
on the work in advanced counterpoint, com- 
position and orchestration. 

In order to set forth with clarity all 
details of requirements both for entrance, 
to and graduation from the Bachelor of 
Music course, The National Association of 
Schools of Music has printed a booklet in- 
cluding the sample examinations already 
referred to and also descriptions and tables 
of works to be studied and performed in 
all branches of applied music. The book- 
let also contains regulations regarding 
membership in the Association and a code 
of ethics. The latter, which has been sub- 
scribed to by all members, describes the 
ideals of the relationship between schools 
and pupils—their contacts one with 
another. The code also deplores the mak- 
ing of exaggerated or misleading state- 
ments in advertising or in catalogues of 
member schools and condemns the display 
advertising of full and partial scholarships. 
(Copies of the booklet of The National 
Association of Schools of Music may be 
secured by sending name and address and 
a two-cent stamp to THe Erupe Music 
MAGAZINE. ) ‘ : 


The States Get in Line 

HE RESPONSE which the Asso- 

ciation has received, upon the publi- 
cation of its minimum standards, has been 
gratifying indeed to those who are mem- 
bers of the Association and have been re- 
sponsible for the work accomplished. 
Many states have adopted the Bachelor of 
Music curriculum through their depart- 
ments of education and have accredited all 
graduates of member schools for certifica- 
tion as teachers in their states. 


Music was approached by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and asked to become their accredit- 
ing agency for music. This action means 
that all members of the Southern Asso- 
ciation whose music departments are pre- 
paring students for the Bachelor of Music 
degree are expected to adopt the curricu- 
lum of the National Association as their 
own and to do this not later than the 
spring of 1932. This brings eighteen 
states in all into line as now following 


the standards laid down by the National | 


Association. 


Teachers in Public School Music 


io 1929 state authorities also requested 
the Association to adopt a course to 


prepare graduates as teachers of p 


(Continued on page 142) 
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How the Famous Safonoff 


NE OF the very greatest teachers 
of the recent past was unquestiona- 


bly Wassili Safonoff (sometimes 
pelled Safonov). He was born on Febru- 
iry 6, 1852, at Tertersk in the Caucasus 


ind died in 1918. One of the early pupils 
f Leschetizky and Brassin at the Russian 
mperial Conservatory, he made his debut 
a pianist in Petrograd in 1880, later 
yecoming a teacher at the same institution. 
‘rom 1889 to 1905 he was director of the 
Conservatory. He then turned 
lis attention to conducting and became one 
f the most distinguished conductors of 
lis time. For three seasons he directed 
he New York Philharmonic and also 
lirected the National Conservatory in New 
York. He never used a baton. Among 
lis pupils well known in: America are 
fosef Lhévinne and Cecile de Horvath. 
Safonoff was a great believer in scale 
laying, and his pupils were drilled ex- 
laustively in this branch of technic. He 
vas opposed to the mechanical playing of 
scales, feeling that, in addition to being 
leadly monotonous, such performance was 
iterally useless. His motto was, “Never 
must an exercise, dry as it may appear, 
9e played with dead sound.” In his only 
English exposition of his famous method, 
‘New Formula for the Piano Teacher and 
he Piano Student,’ a very practical and 
inderstandable work of highly original 
character, he introduces many constructive 
deas. By permission of the publisher, 
The Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., I am 
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ROBERT BURNS 


PON CONTEMPLATION of these 
noble lines of Shakespeare, the 
name of Scotland’s beloved poet, 
Robert Burns, comes vividly to mind. So 
full of concord of sweet sounds was this 
oul that the whole world has been en- 
dd thereby. One need not wonder 
yy Scotsmen the world over will en- 
husiastically and reverently unite to do 
1onor to their “Caledonian Bard” on Janu- 
iry 25th, the occasion of the anniversary 
9 his one hundred and seventy-second 
airthday anniversary. 
What Shakespeare did in a fragmentary 


P for English Song in the snatches of 


aught Scales 


By TEvor Mawson 


able to quote the following passage from 
this work, showing how Safonoff employed 
rhythmic scales. 


Agility 

rT ye Dies of tone is the only con- 

dition of fruitful study. The study 
of scales is indispensable for the acquire- 
ment of agility. But we must try to di- 
minish as far as possible the wearisome 
uniformity of their usual practice. This 
may be attained by imparting to the mo- 
netonous rolling up and down of scales 
over the keyboard the charm and interest 
of the rhythmical element. 

“In this way the attention of the player 
will be kept alert, even during the continu- 
ous repetitions of scales, and the various 
accents, which appear as the result of 
rhythmical combinations at different places 
in the rolling torrents of sounds, will equal- 
ize the scale which is being practiced, 
quite imperceptibly to. the player himself. 

“Every scale, as it is easy to see from 
the following examples, has its slower and 
its quicker moments. The former must be 
played with deeper touch and more weight 
in the sound, the latter in quicker tempo, 
the fingers moving elastically over the 
whole series of quick notes. But even under 
these conditions the finger-tips must con- 
stantly bear the weight of the arm, and 
even in a pianissimo they must never slide 
on the keyboard superficially. The ear of 
the player must have the strictest control 
over the beauty of tone produced. 


Examples of Rhythmized Scales 

“6 CCENTS, resulting from the rhyth- 
mical figuration, appear in various 

degrees of the scale, until, after a number 

of repetitions, the starting accent is again 

reached. This is the manner of playing 

the rhythmized scales in all the examples 

to follow: 


Ex.1 


“Practice first slowly; then increase th 
tempo by degrees to the utmost possible 


quickness. When reached, control the 
agility by playing the whole scale without 
any rhythmical motive and without any 
accent, to the extent of five octaves, in the 


Robert Burns the Song Writer 
By Mary STUART 


“The man that hath no music in himself, and is not moved with 
concord of sweet sounds is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 


exquisite verse scattered throughout his 
dramas, Burns has done for Scottish song. 
How humiliating is the thought that while 
today we can sit back in comfort before 
our radios or join in a congenial circle 
of friends at a Burns’ concert, the poet 
who made possible such enjoyment lived 
a life of privation and poverty, while 
laboring with patience, enthusiasm and 
sincerity to produce and preserve a folk- 
song literature of which there is none 
finer. In the brief thirty-seven years of 
his life which closed so tragically, Robert 
Burns, like Franz Schubert, exhibited the 
most amazing fecundity amid and in spite 
of mental and bodily sufferings. 


Singing in the Kirk 

S A LAD, Burns learned only the 
rudiments of music at the “Kirk” 
practicings of sacred song, but he had an 
ear acutely sensitive to musical sound. 
There were those who little dreamed that 
he would one day become Scotland’s great- 
est song writer, for many believed in the 
report that he “possessed an ear particu- 


larly dull and voice untunable.” He was 
born at a time when dancing was the order 
of the day, occupying the interest of all 
classes of people from the highest mem- 
ber of society to the humblest ploughman 
who after a fatiguing day in the fields 
would refresh himself by dancing far into 
the night. Burns inherited his country- 
men’s love of dancing, and there was not 
a strathspey or reel tune with which he 
was not thoroughly familiar. 

Although he made little reference to 
it, he was also known to play the violin, 
preferring the slow pathetic airs and never 
acquiring rapid execution so as to play 
the more lively dances. It is doubtful, in 
view of his limited musical knowledge, 
that he had any appreciation of the more 
intricate compositions, for he probably 
rarely had an opportunity of hearing them. 
Burns loved the Scottish airs in their 
simple, natural style, very likely not real- 
izing that the enjoyment of folk music 
exists alongside that of the highest forms 
of musical art. He states himself that 
he knew more of the songs and airs of 
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WASSILI SAFONOFF 


quickest and most even motion possible. 

“Other rhythmical motives may be used 
to the extent of three or four octaves, not 
stopping until the starting accent is again 
reached. 

“Practice the rhythmical motive chosen 
for some time, until the greatest possible 
perfection is attained.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. MAWSON’S ARTICLE 


1. What did Safonoff refer to, in cau- 
tioning against “dead sound”? 

2. How may rhythmical practice equal- 
ize a scale? 

3. What difference in touch should be 
apparent between the slower and quicker 
moments of a scale? 

4. How can controlled agility be attained 
im scale playing? 

5. Invent three new rhythmical motives 
for scale playing. 
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*MARY STUART 


Scotland than any other man of his time. 
Burns’ social nature brought him into con- 
tact with all classes of people, and he par- 
ticularly observed any tune which was not 
in printed collections. 


Wanted—Verses for Tunes 


res HIS wife who was a good 

natural singer he got many specimens 
of fugitive music. The story is told by 
Professor Gillespie in his personal recol- 
lections of how Burns used to call at the 
house of one, Kirsty Flint, a masculine 
type of woman with a loud voice, who was 
pleased to show off her vocal prowess. 
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Burns would be seen to tie his horse to 
the handle of her cottage door, and sit 
by her fireside for hours while she sang 
“with a pipe of the most overpowering 
pitch.” The tunes he collected were 
chiefly anonymous, originating from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

In reversing the traditional procedure 
of setting the music to the words, Robert 
Burns often encountered difficulty in fit- 
ting suitable words and rhymes to the 
music of favorite melodies. There is much 
evidence that he wrote all his songs for 
particular melodies with the tune swim- 
ming in his brain. An entry in his first 
“Commonplace. Book” states, “These old 
Scottish Airs are so nobly sentimental that, 
when one would compose for them, to 
‘sough’ the tune (meaning to hum), 
our Scotch phrase ‘is, over and over, is 
the readiest way to catch the inspiration 
and raise the bard into that glorious en- 
thusiasm so strongly characteristic of our 
Old Scottish Poetry.” Again, he said, 
when someone asked him to write the 
words for a particular air, “I do not know 
the air, and until I am complete master 
of a tune in my own singing (such as it 
is) I never can compose for it... .” 

The poet spent hours listening to the 
singing and playing of unfamiliar tunes, 
so that he might learn the swing and 
cadence of the melodies before writing 
his verses. In his correspondence with 
Thomson, the editor of “Scottish Airs,” 
with whom Burns was closely allied for 
some years, he watns him, “Let our na- 
tional airs preserve their native features.” 
Many people believe that few changes are 
made in popular melodies in transmission 
through the course of time. This is not 
correct, as anyone can find out by listen- 
ing to a melody sung in the streets. And 
tunes are often subject to the individual 
taste of editors, who, in their desire 


to improve, introduce variations of the 
original. 


Concealment that Revealed 


HE FAME of Robert Burns as a 
song writer came through his con- 
tributions to the “Scots Musical Museum” 
and Thomson’s “Scotish Airs.” He con- 
tributed not less than two hundred and 
thirty-five songs to the Museum, as well 
as others not his own. And it is worthy 
of remark that during his lifetime the 
only mention, in the index, of his name 
was in connection with the authorship of 
twelve songs. His identity was concealed 
by different initials and sometimes with- 
out a sign of any kind. O modest man! 
Any extended comment on the songs 
themselves in a survey so brief in char- 
acter is quite impossible. Suffice it to 
mention a few, indicative of the variety 
of his contributions to the song literature 
of his native land. One of the loveliest 
of these gems is A Rosebud by my Early 
Walk. It was written to an air by one 
David Sillar, a schoolmaster, and is dedi- 
cated to Miss Jenny Cruikshank, a gifted 
musician friend of the poet. She was an 
excellent harpsichordist, and Burns spent 
many a happy hour at her side listening 
to her renditions. She is the “Rosebud” 
of whom he writes so exquisitely. Ca’ the 
Yowes to the Knowes (Call the Ewes to 
the Hills) is another song so reflective of 
the beauty and serenity of Scottish pas- 
toral life. Then there is the intensely 
patriotic Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled, 
the masterful plea for brotherly love in 
A man’s a man for a’ that, the sweet ten- 
derness of Bonnie wee thing and, finally, 
Auld Lang Syne, that immortal song | of 
good fellowship. 

Robert Burns established the folksongs 
of Scotland as well as its vernacular 
poetry. Scotland is as deeply indebted 
to him for the perpetuation of its music 
as it is for his gift of imperishable lyrics. 


Music of the PConths 


By ALETHA 


M. Bonner 


FEBRUARY 


Due to a very old tradition that on the 
fourteenth of February birds begin to mate, 
the custom grew in early Roman times of 
drawing lots for lovers on this day. The 
sending, usually anonymously, of letters or 
other missives of a sentimental character 
grew out of this custom which later be- 
came associated with the death date of 
Saint Valentine, Bishop of Rome, a man 
of most amiable nature and one given to 
noble works. However, his success in con- 
verting the pagan citizenry to Christianity 


-incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 


“of his-period, and Valentine was martyred. 


February. has been called “the month 
of famous birthdays,” and prominently 
among. many distinguished birth an- 
niversaries appears the natal date (the 
twenty-second) of a famous American, 
George Washington, hero and “maker of 
history,” of whom the English Lord Byron 
wrote: 

Washington's a watchword such as ne’er 

Shall sink while there’s an echo left 

to air! 


February Program 
1. Piano, 4 Hands: 


a—Valentine Waltz (2) 
Frances C. Robinson 
b—Birthday Musie (8)....... Carl Bohm 


e—In Love’s Garden (4). 
2. Piano, 6 Hands: 
a—When Robins Sing (2)..Daniel Rowe 
b—Cooing Dove (8)....... Will 8S. Hays 
ce—Listen to the Mocking Bird (3) 
Septimus Winner 
Arranged by Edward Hoffman 
. Musical Readings: 
BWSR | vie ea ee any ones 0, 0,8 Clay Smith 
b—"“George and His Father” 
Thurlow Lieurance 
e—Grandmother’s Valentine 
Phyllis Fergus 


.Homer Tourjee 


i) 


4. Piano (1st and 2nd Grades): 
a—Birthday Reception....... A. J. Davis 

b—Birthday Serenade........ A. Sartorio 

c—Who Was George Washington ? 

Paul Lawson 

d—St. Valentine’s Day 
George L. Spaulding 
5. Piano (3rd and 4th Grades) : 
a—Valentine’s Day........... Carl Wolf 
d—To My Valentine..Carl Wilhelm Kern 
c—King Cupid (Court Dance) 

R. 8. Morrison 
d—Cupid’s Arrows.......... W. F. Sudds 
e—Prince Charming.......F G. Rathbun 

6. Piano (5th, 6th and 7th Grades) 

id’ rCiactatenie Louis Dannenberg 
b—Romance Poetic...... Charles Huerter 
c—Loye in a Post-Chase 

Edward MacDowell 


d—To my Beloved........ Eduard Schiitt 
7. Violin and Piano: 

a—Queen of Hearts (2)....P. Fahrbach 

b—Love: Song (3).....+.- Franz Drdla 


e—Robin Sings in the Apple-Tree (4) 
Edward MacDowell 

Arranged by A. Hartmann 

8. Choruses: 
a—La Paloma (The Dove) Women 
S. Yradier-H. B. 
b—Rising of the Lark (Welsh a) 

oO. Evans 


e—To the Blue Bird (2 Parts, Worn) 
Mrs. R. R. Forman 
d—Cupid Made Love to the Moon 
(Women) cse\aiakinssnane 6 D. L. Smith 
9. Two Violins and Piano: 
a—Love's Greeting....... 
b—Melody of Love (3). 
10. Children’s Songs: 
a—February gen Sik 
serge 23 Spaulding 
b—What the Birds Say....F. A. Franklin 
e—Hark, ’Tis the Cuckoo...... A. Jordan 
d—Dear Little Bird...Mary Helen Brown 
11. Adult Voices: 
a—For St. Valentine’s Day 
Fred. F. 
b—Cupid and the Maiden 
Ernest R. Kroeger 
e—Cupid’s Conquest.......... B. Stearne 
d—I Plucked a Quill from Cupid’s Wing 


Henry Hadley 
12. Operetta: 


a—‘Nearly a Honeymoon” 
(High School Voices—Time, 15 minutes) 
George L. Spaulding 
b—Bobolinks (Children’s zolees 8-Part) 
(Time, 30 minutes)...Carl Busch 


Earle 


-Edward BPlgar 
-Hans Engelmann 


Bullard 


THE ETUDE 


Tusical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs 
Heard Daily Over the Radio 


By Epwarp ELtswortH HipsHER 


Part XX 


Polonaise (French, peoh’-loh-nays; 
Italian, Polacca, po-lah'-kah): A Polish 
dance in triple measure and moderate time. 
Its characteristics are grace, grandeur and 
stateliness. It exudes the very atmos- 
phere of the royal court and royal pro- 
cession. Chopin created the best classical 
examples. Schubert left others that are ex- 
cellent, and the Waltz is probably its only 
rival among dance movements, for favor 
with composers. 


Allegro con brio M.M.¢ = 96 


* * *K * 


Polyphonic Music: Literally, music 
made up of many sounds or melodies. A 
term applied to music in the contrapuntal 
style, in which each voice or part is of 
equal interest with the others. That is, 
each voice will have a well-defined melody, 
while all these combined will create har- 
mony. Bach, Handel and Mozart were 
the supreme masters in this style of com- 
position. 

x OK Ok O* 

Popular Music: Any music that is wide- 
ly accepted and liked if not loved. Thus, 
Schumann’s Tyraumerei, Schubert’s Sere- 
nade, Mozart’s Minuet from “Don Giovan- 
ni,” Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” and 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, are 
easily “popular,” though each in its way is 
a masterpiece of art. 

Common usage has applied this term 
more to music of a trivial nature, with 
that light and catching melody and rhythm 
which easily pleases the superficial sense of 
beauty and “echoes in empty heads.” 

ue RR EZ ES 


Potpourri (French, poh-poo-ree): A 
group of popular melodies loosely joined, 
or “bridged,” together into a piece of any 
length and little artistic worth. ‘ 

oie ae Jib 

Preamble (French, preambule, pray- 
am-beel): An opening voluntary. A prel- 


ude. 
kk OK Ox 


Preghiera (Italian, pray-ghee-ay-ro): 


A prayer. A composition in devotional 
style, usually for the organ, 

ek eL of 
Prelude (prei'-ude; Italian, Preludio, 
pray-loo'-dee-oh; Latin, Preludium, 
pray-loo'-dee-oom; German, Vorspiel, 


for'-speel): (1) A short introduction to 
a longer and more important movement, 
as in*a sonata or symphony. Usually slow 
and solemn. 

(2) The introduction to a piece of 
choral music. 

(3) An instrumental introduction to an 
opera or to an act of an opera—usually 
not so highly developed or lengthy as an 
overture. 

(4) The first movement of a suite or 
partita. 

(5) An introduction to a formal com- 
position (often to a fugue), in which case 
it often is designed more or less for technical 
display. 

(6) An opening voluntary. 


Program Music: Music intended to imi- 
tate or interpret the sounds and moods of } 
nature, a series of events, definite scenes, 
or the emotions of definite characters. Ex- 
amples are: Beethoven’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony,’ Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ Overture; 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes”; Strauss’s “Til 
Eulenspiegel” and “Ein Heldenleben (A 
Hero’s Life).” In the smaller forms, such 
compositions as Mendelssohn’s Hunting 
Song, Godard’s Au Matin and MacDowell’s 
Brer Rabbit may be said to be mildly 
program music, 

* 34 Reo 

Psalm: Primarily, a musical setting of 
one of the Psalms of the Bible, many of 
which have been given elaborate musical 
dress, by both Italian and German masters, 
Mendelssohn having created some of the 
finest. 

Speaking generally: A hymn, a song or 
an ode. 


* * K 


Quadrain: A section of four measures. 


* * Ok x 
Quadrille (French): Music to a popu- 
lar dance executed by four couples in 
square formation. The complete quadrille 
consists of five movements, or figures. 
It became popular throughout Europe and 
America at the end of the first quarter 0! 
the nineteenth century and retained its 
vogue till about the close of that century. 
* Ok Ok Ox 

Quartet: (English; German, Quartett; 
French, Quartette and Quatuor; Italian, 
Quartetto): A composition for four sol 
voices or instruments. 

Double Quartet: A composition fof 
eight solo voices or instruments. 

Piano Quartet: A composition for 
piano and three other instruments (usuall 
strings). 

Quartetino: A slightly developed quar. 
tet. 

String Quartet: A composition for fou: 
stringed instruments. The instrumente 
tion, as used by the classic masters, cor 
sists of first and second violins, viola and 
violoncello. This is perhaps the fines 
medium of all for the expression o 
subtle beauty. Haydn, and _ especiall 
Mozart, have scarcely been equalled | 
their finest creations in this form. Stri 
quartets are usually made to follow ra 
closely the mold of the classic sonata. 

Vocal Quartets are free from all 
strictions as to their form. 

Wind Quartet: A composition for for 
wind instruments. 

‘ * +) 2 

Quickstep: A lively march, generall 
in two-four or six-eight measure, play 
at a somewhat quicker pace than th 
regular military march. ‘ 

x ok k * 

Quintet (English; with variations as 
Ouartet): A composition for five sa 
voices or instruments. 

The string quintet is usually for 
violins, two violas and a violonc 
Notable variations from this combinatic 
are those by Schubert and Boccherini, 
two violins, viola and two violoncelle 
and others by Onslow, for the usual qua 
tet with double-bass added. 

x ok Ok * 

(Music lovers and radio friends, ¢ 
follow this monthly series, will sate 
a kind of illuminating course of 4 
appreciation, which will add 
to the joys of “listening in.”’) 
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THE ETUDE 


From (ircus Band to Symphony 


Orchestra 


A Remarkable Story of Griumph Over Apparently Insurmountable Difficulties 


Secured in an Interview with 


ADOLPH HIRSCHBERG 


Here is a story markedly unusual, even in our land of the romance of opportunity. 


MUSICIAN AND LABOR LEADER 


It is the 


true tale of a little boy (born of German Jewish parents in the Russian city of Riga) who was 
brought here as a child and thrown into the maelstrom of the roughest kind of a life but who, by 
dint of ambition and hard labor, acquired the ability that enabled him to become a player in one 
of the greatest symphony orchestras and then secured the confidence of his fellow players and 


workers until he became a great labor leader. 


Huckleberry Finn had no more lurid youth than 


this unusual character, who for the first time tells how he surmounted obstacles which others would 


have thought impassable. 


6¢f N EIGHTEEN eighty-six, when I 
was eight years old, my father an- 
nounced, greatly to my delight, that 

our family was to move to America. It was, 

of course, a tremendous change; but then, 
to our minds, the streets in America were 
paved with gold, and there all our troubles 
would be over. We could bask in the sun- 
shine; and even when it rained there would 
be gorgeous rainbows. Alas, when we 
reached our destination in Brooklyn, New 
York, we found that the streets were paved 
with the hardest kind of stones and that 
rainbows in America are as rare as they 
are in Russia. My father was a book- 
binder and leather-worker by trade, and he 
sought to teach me that trade. Then, when 

I was at the age of twelve, we moved to 

Philadelphia, where he and I worked in 

the Holman Bible House, making leather 

covers for Bibles. 


Work, the Order of the Day 


OMEHOW I began to realize that I 
was very fond of music. I learned 
to play the six-keyed flute and also the alto 
horn; and soon I found myself in the 
Southwark Turner Band and later with 
the Iroquois Band. As I recollect it, I had 
only three or four lessons; but it all 
seemed to “come natural” to me, and music 
was such a glorious new world that I 
worked indefatigably to improve myself. 
Work was the password of my home. 
Everybody worked and expected to work 
hard from morning to night. Compara- 
tively few trades were unionized in those 
_ days, and some merciless employers were 
only too anxious to take advantage of the 
workers. - 
The present unemployment problem is 
_ not without its predecessors. We soon 
_ found ourselves in a situation in which 
_ work seemed unobtainable at any wage. 
_ My father and I walked the streets look- 
ing for jobs until we were in despair. 
_ There is nothing quite so disheartening as 
_ the experience of coming home at the end 
of a long, weary day empty-handed. 


iy A “First” Engagement 

at CHANCED to see in a newspaper an 
_ & advertisement of a “Historical Wyo- 
ing Wild West Show.” They wanted 
player of the alto horn who could 
uible on the six-keyed flute. I must have 
ented a curious spectacle—a diminu- 
€ Jewish youth in a derby hat, with a 
~ alto horn under one arm and a flute 
the other, wandering up to the 
ade stand of a wild west show to 
for a job. I know that I was greeted 
a laugh; but when they heard me 
they took me on. The salary was to 
six dollars a week and “kicks.” I 


learned that “kicks” included transporta- 
tion, lodging and meals. 


A Mother's Anxiety 
Y MOTHER was horrified at the 


prospect of her now seventeen-year- 
old boy leaving home; but I realized that 
this was the only way open by means of 
which my nearly poverty-stricken family 
could be relieved of the burden of my 
support. Finally she consented and saw 
me off with all of the benedictions and 
advice which a Jewish mother can lay 
upon the head of her child. She outlined 
the temptations that would beset my path 
and urged me to hold to high ideals. 

I joined the show at Red Bank, New 
Jersey; and little did that good mother 
know of the actual environment into 
which I was initiated. Little did she know 
that the “Historical Wyoming Wild West 
Exhibition” was nothing more than a gang 
of crooks of the worst kind, sailing under 
the cover of a traveling show. Most of 


the members of the organization should 
have been in the penitentiary, and many 
had been. 

Naturally I was fascinated with the 
first characters I met, particularly Big 
Buck Bill, the Hercules Cowboy, who 
seemed to me the biggest thing in the 
world; and then there were Indians—real, 
live Indians with feather bonnets,tomahawks 
and war-whoops. Here was a wild west 
that might have moved right out of a dime 
novel. Probably nothing ever happened 
west of the Mississippi quite as terrifying 
as the scenes we put on nightly. The show 
carried a side-show that was like every 
other side-show since circuses began. 
There was the same array of freaks: the 
fat man, the giant, the midget, the snake 
charmer, and, most important of all for 
my protection and security, the pink-eyed 
albino lady with frizzy white hair. For 
some unknown reason this good soul took 
me under her wing and mothered me in a 
way I can never forget. Can you imagine 


“PROM THE “BIG TOP’ TO BEETHOVEN IS A FAR CALL” 


ADOLPH HIRSCHBERG 


anything more picturesque than an albino 
freak in a wild west show with a Jew- 
ish ward in tow, tooting on an alto horn? 
She kept me out of many pitfalls to which 
I would have been a ready and willing 
victim. 

. Circus Ethics 

T TOOK me but a little while to learn 

that, wherever money was concerned, 
it was against the ethics of the circus to 
give the right change, Things have altered 
in these days. The circus has been cleaned 
up. At least, the large circuses are now 
conducted upon a higher plane; but in 
those times the public was considered the 
natural prey of gangs of circus followers 
who would stop at little short of murder 
to part the customer from his money, 

One favorite method of extracting loose 
coins was the three card monte game or 
the shell game. Once I was watching one 
of these swindlers and was about to put 
my money down when I felt the hand of 
the albino lady on my shoulder, gently 
leading me away. She explained that in 
any kind of a gambling game the gambler 
always won. It was a great lesson to me 
and kept me out of trouble many times. 
The albino lady also had an appreciation 
of art and education. At least she urged 
me to study, and study I did as best I 
could with the primitive musical surround- 
ings. 

Crook’s Haven 

RADUALLY I began to realize that 

I was traveling with as rare a con- 
glomeration of crooks as the saw-dust ring 
ever saw. In fact when some guileless 
yokel carelessly showed a bankroll they 
thought nothing of knocking him over the 
head and tossing him under the tent. Nor 
was it unusual for the organization to be 
obliged to get out of town under the cover 
of the cowboys’ revolvers, as the latter 
stood off the infuriated townspeople. Be- 
cause of this the management rarely risked 
another engagement nearer than three or 
four hundred miles. 

Indeed it was not unusual for the mad- 
dened citizens to try to wreak vengeance 
by putting tree trunks and large rocks on 
the track in an effort to wreck the train. 

Music study under such circumstances 
was, to say the least, difficult. The music 
we played in the band was the conven- 
tional circus humdrum stuff. Here and 
there I picked up a little information, and 
when time permitted I practiced hard to 
improve my playing. 


The Joys of Travel 
OST OF the time I was too tired 
in the mornings to speak. Travel- 
ing was awful. I shall never forget my 


FEBRUARY 1932 


first night on that troupe train. There 
were thirty sections with sixty people, two 
in a berth. It was insufferably hot and 
I was miserably homesick and all but cried 
for my mother and my comfortable bed 
at home. The language of the members 
of the troupe was unthinkable, and the 
odor was frightful. Fights were frequent. 
I remember in particular the knife thrower 
who nightly framed his wife with shim- 
mering blades. These two “doubled” in 
singing and, in his whiskey voice, I can 
still hear him howling out “Two Little 
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Girls in Blue.’ He was altogether too 
friendly with the snake charmer; and 
when his wife remonstrated he would 


innocently reprimand her by caressing her 
ear with one of the flying knives. This 
would result in a night-long argument in 
which most of the troupe participated. 
One morning when I was asleep on a 
pile of hay under the big top, I felt a 


huge boa’ constrictor passing over my 
body. Naturally I was frightened to 
death. It was merely a case of the snake 


charmer exercising her pets as she did 
daily in good weather. 

The show became stranded in Quebec, 
and I was ashamed to go home empty 
handed. It had been impossible to save 
anything, As for our wages, it was a 
continual battle to get anything at all. 
Finally the band of ten pieces got in the 
habit of going on a strike before each 
morning parade until it had been paid. 
When we were stranded the station mas- 
ter happily proved to be a man with mu- 
sical inclinations, and the band fared un- 
usually well. He even invited some of us 
to his home, and we paid for our enter- 
tainment with music. He helped us to 
get to Buffalo, where, after days of 
tramping the streets with the soles of my 


shoes worn through to the ground, I 
finally landed a job in a cheap dance 
hall. My trousers were worn through 


and I was hungry; so that any job, even 
playing the piccolo in a saloon at one 
dollar a night, was a welcomed engage- 
ment. It was terribly distasteful, of 
course, but there was nothing else that 
I could do. 


I Start South 


UST THEN I saw the advertisement 

of a one-ring circus headed for the 
South. Winter was coming on, and I 
gladly joined the six-piece band for a new 
adventure. We played one night stands 
down as far as Tennessee tand Arkansas. 
Business was terrible, and we were all 
glad to get one meal a day. At Little 
Rock the show turned into a boat show. 
The boat had no power, but drifted down 
the Arkansas river with the current. At 
night we slept in the open on the floor 
of the boat which ere long became so 
vermin infested that even in December 
we would row to shore, build a fire, take 
off all our clothes and make attempts at 
getting rid of the invading armies. 

Often we would leave the boat and walk 
along the shore at nights and then meet 
the boat at the next landing. One night 
we ran into a camp of American Gypsies. 
They were seated around a fire and were 
plentifully supplied with food, which made 
a huge impression upon us. I was par- 
ticularly attracted to the young, olive- 
skinned Gypsy princess who was very 
much interested in my musical ability, as 
was the rest of the tribe. She was a 
pretty girl and had many charms which 
rapidly diminished when I found that she 
chewed snuff. 

The Gypsy camp paralleled our trip 
down the river, and nightly I became more 


and more familiar with them and _ their 
life. I was very much amazed to find 


that their script was not unlike the He- 
brew script with which I was familiar. 
The more I saw of them and their free 
and open life, the more I was attracted 
to them. With two brothers of the Prin- 


cess I went duck hunting and had a 
splendid day’s sport. 

The circus went from bad to worse. 
The performers consisted of six acrobats, 
the band and a horse. Most of the per- 
formers, that is, those of the ‘human 
species, were related. The horse, de- 
scribed as “The Most Beautiful Horse in 
the World,” was really a superior animal. 
He was white, of Arabian stock and very 
docile. The band, musically speaking, was, 
of course, a joke. We played nothing 
but quick marches, galops and waltzes, 
such as they were; but I shall never for- 
get the thrill that the negro population 
got when we.started to toot at the river- 
side. No metropolitan symphony audience 
ever evinced half so much pleasure. I 
played the alto and the tuba in the band, 
and, because of the size of the instru- 
ments, commanded great attention and 
respect. 


- A Gypsy Romance 


INALLY the circus was stranded at 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas; and my only 
sanctuary was the Gypsy tribe which I 
joined for a time. One night the tribe 
encountered two other tribes and I noted 
that plans were being made for a great 
festivity of some kind. There was danc- 
ing with what crude music we could make. 
Preparations for a great meal were evi- 
dent. By this time I had acquired the 
ability to play upon several different in- 
struments. My curiosity in music had led 
me in all directions until I finally was 
able to perform to some extent upon most 
of the instruments of the band and the 
orchestra. I learned very little Romany 
music from this group; because, unlike 
the Gypsies of other countries, the Amer- 
ican Gypsies do not seem to develop their 
musical skill in a notable manner. 

The fires burned brighter and the crowd 
grew more hilarious as the night went 
on. Finally, to my amazement, the mother 
of the princess announced that I was 
betrothed to her daughter. This was news 
to me, as I had no idea of any such re- 
lation. Knowing the Gypsy temperament, 
I was struck dumb with fear; and before 
morning I was on the way to parts un- 
known. I even changed my name and 
sneaked passage upon freight cars until 
I reached Galveston, Texas. There I was 
forced by hunger to take employment even 
lower than anything I have yet revealed. 
The subject is a painful one and I do not 
care to discuss it. 

My experience with the Gypsies did me 
no harm. I found them a carefree 
people, with ideals far higher than most 
people attribute to them. They led clean 
lives and the ones that I knew, although 
wanderers on the face of the earth, were, 
in so far as I could observe, honest. I 
was sorry to leave them as I did, but I 
realized that such a future was impossible 
for me. 


The Wanderlust Weakens 


Y THIS time I had been away from 

home for two years, was without 
funds of any kind and was terribly wasted 
physically. I dreamt one night that my 
mother was pleading with me to return, 
and I set about to earn money to get me 
back to Philadelphia. Finally, after rid- 
ing many freight car bumpers I got there 
and learned that my faithful mother had 
been praying nightly for the return of her 
son. When I reached home I found that 
I had lost fifty pounds in weight. 

The welcome of the prodigal son 
awaited me. Father got me a job in the 
Bible house and we were again happy. 
I joined the Municipal Band and my op- 
portunities to learn more about music in- 
creased. I learned the double-bass and 
later learned the four finger system of 
playing the instrument. Before long I 
found myself playing in large bands, 
finally became a member of the Conway 


(Continued on page 140) 
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T HAS been pointed out that there is a 
deterioration in the general quality of 
most radio programs, that there is 

little to hear that is really worthwhile, 
that the makers of programs imitate each 
other too much, that the advertisers treat 
us to endless sermons on the virtues of 
their products. No doubt there is con- 
siderable truth in all of this, but, if one 
stops to think about the radio in general, 
the types of messages it broadcasts and the 
tastes of the majority of those who absorb 
them, one quickly realizes how unfair is 
such criticism. To date, it is only the 
minority who seek to better conditions 
such as they are. Radio, in this country, 
belongs definitely to the great American 
industry known as “advertising.” It is 
first of all the servant of commercialism 
and later the sponsor or purveyor of art. 

Therefore, though there is little to hear 

that is really worthwhile, we may at least 
be thankful for that little. And, since our 
moods vary and our tastes differ, there is 
need for variety at all times on the ethereal 
waves. 


Clicking on Culture 


URNING that little handle on the 

radio which controls the ethereal 
waves has brought many people in touch 
with such music as has meant for them a 
veritable musical christening. People 
who thought they never could appreciate 
good music have become grateful listeners 
to the best that the radio offers, and music- 
lovers with simple tastes have in turn en- 
larged their musical horizon. There is 
every reason to believe that the child who 
has the privilege of hearing a radio today 
and who is taught an appreciation of its 
possibilities and uses will not have to wait 
for that initiation at some later date to 
disprove a misguiding theory that all good 
music is remote and strange, or that senti- 
mental trivialities are the only musical fare 
one can enjoy. 

An outstanding feature of the air, which 
has disproved the theory that the highest 
type of art is damaging to a commercial 
product, is the Philadelphia Orchestra Pro- 
gram, sponsored by Philco over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, that distinguished conductor of 
one of America’s finest orchestras, has re- 
fused to compromise in making his pro- 
grams for these radio concerts. He has 
chosen only the greatest musical master- 
pieces—such artistic works as have proven 
their ability to withstand “time, weather, 
beetles and, most of all, the silent mul- 
titude of men’s thoughts, emotions and ex- 
periences, perpetually gnawing at them if 
anywhere they may find a weak spot.” No 
doubt he believes with the writer who made 
that statement and who further said, “the 
greatest work is that which attracts. most 
and yet longest resists the corrosion of the 
thoughts which it attracts.” And surely in 
this he is right. 


Repeating Musical Progress 


STOKOWSKT'S programs, which have 
been given at three-week intervals fol- 
lowing the second concert of November 
11th, have been ingeniously chosen, pur- 
suing the historical ‘highroad, “tracing 


-the development,” as Mr. Stokowski puts 


it, “of great music down through the 


MASTER DISCS 


By PETER HUGH REED 


centuries.” Already we have had a pre- 
classical program, a classical program, a 
romantic, a neo-classic and modern roman- 
tic, and a modern German program. On 
March 12th we are to have a modern 
Russian program and on April 2nd a 
modern American program. Certainly, 
these are outstanding radio features, 
through which many will undoubtedly ex- 
perience an initiation that will thereafter 
leave them dissatisfied with fortuitous 
musical fare. Such dissatisfaction is un- 
deniably a healthy growth; and, since a 
cure for this is available through the 
recorded-music library, one can be truly 
thankful for that modern musical instru- 
ment which we call our radio and phono- 
graph combination. 


Works by the Masters 


| ocr ees and students of the piano 

have many excellent recordings, 
through recent issues, for which to be 
thankful. Musical works by such com- 
posers as Beethoven, Brahms and Franck 
are newly and beneficially represented on 
records so that we may hear and rehear 
them as often as we please. The privilege 
is a most gratifying one. 

Brahms’ “Variations and Fugtie on a 
Theme by Handel’ is a work that lends 
itself to careful study. It represents his 
genius at its peak in writing for the piano. 
Here we find him making that instrument 
speak with orchestral effects. The poly- 
phonic writing and the rhythmic com- 
plexity in these variations and the notable 
fugue with which the work terminates 
tend to recall Brahms’ love of Bach and 
to prove the truthfulness of the statement, 
so often made, that Brahms carried on the 
traditions of both Bach and Beethoven. 
Moiseiwitsch, the eminent Russian pianist, 
gives a brilliant performance of this work 
for a Victor recording (their album set 
M114). His tone which is resonant and 
clearly defined lends itself to recording. 

Brahms’ “Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini” has been called a most ingen- 
ious work and one of the most technically 
difficult of its kind ever written. On a 
somewhat uninspiring theme, taken from 
one of Paganini’s caprices, he writes some 
amazing studies wherein he laces and inter- 
laces his ideas like a master-weaver of 
tapestries. Wilhelm Backhaus, who can 
always be relied upon for his fine sense of 
melodic line, technical skill and structure, 
plays this composition for Victor (Discs 
nos. 7419-7420). 


“A Gem of Purest Ray” 


B EETHOVEN’S piano music is divided 
into -three periods of development. 
One of the most outstanding works of his 
so-called second period in his Sonata in D 
Minor, Opus 31, No. 2. It is a lovely work 
of purest classical beauty. When played 
by an artist, like Walter Gieseking, it be- — 
comes one of the most perfect musical ex- — 
periences imaginable. We feel as Sidney 
Grew, the English critic, feels in regard to — 
his consummate interpretation of this work / 
on records. “Not only is every touch as 
immaculate as Shakespeare’s, in the mat-— 
ter of work and accent, but the spirit of © 
the conception is pure and true at every 
point, so that the music unfolds itself: ‘ 

(Continued on page 144) — 
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ILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 

ERAY in his “Roundabout Papers” 

—in the number entitled “Nil Nisi 
Bonum’—says of our beloved and genial 
Washington Irving: “Irving was the first 
ambassador whom the New World of 
letters sent to the Old.” 

Between Irving and Gottschalk there is 
Irving was the first Amer- 
writer to gain general recognition 
abroad; Gottschalk was the first pianist 
from our shores to be acclaimed by Europe 
ereat artist. From all that may be 
ithered from a mass of books, magazines 
and periodicals concerning him, he has 
never been surpassed in the charm. of his 
touch and in his magnetic personality by 
any American pianist. 

Rubinstein and the lovable Mendelssohn 
—Mendelssohn, whose works are so per- 
fect in construction—are to a certain de- 
gree being pushed aside. And it is well to 
point out to a quickly-forgetting public the 
exalted place that Gottschalk held for 
many years. 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk was born on 
May 8, 1829, in New Orleans, Louisiana 
—not far from the wild and picturesque 
shores of Lake Pontchartrain. In the 
“Life of Gottschalk,’ by Octavia Hensel, 
it is stated his mother was a French Creole, 
and his father a Jew of Spanish origin; 
hut one is inclined rather to take the state- 
ment of Robert E. Peterson, M.D., of 
Philadelphia, who married one of Gott- 


this analogy: 
ican 


schalk’s sisters. Dr. Peterson says, in a 
biographical sketch attached to Gott- 
schalk’s “Notes of a Pianist,” that the 


_pianist’s “father was an Englishman and 
: . oe 
his mother a Creole of noble origin.” 


Gottschalk’s ancestors on his mother’s 
side, all of noble French, were residents of 
| the Island of St. Domingo. In the fearful 

insurrection and massacre which took place 
when the British abandoned the island, 

the French escaped, some to various West 
Indian islands and some to Louisiana, then 
in possession of the French Government. 
Among the latter was Gottschalk’s mother, 
who married Edward Gottschalk, a rich 
broker and gentleman of great culture, 
and a remarkable linguist, speaking eight 
or nine languages. This was the pianist’s 
father, 


. 
. 


Tropic Influence 


HEN Moreau was a small child, 

his father, on account of his moth- 
er’s health, took the family to Pass Chris- 
tian, on the Gulf of Mexico, which at that 
time “was a charming but wild and almost 
‘uninhabited spot.” This semi-tropical 
country, where grow the beautiful live oaks, 
cypress trees, forests festooned with the 
fantastic Spanish moss, palmettos, banana 
pees and hedges of beautiful Cherokee 
roses, and where the air is ladened with the 
delicious aromas from rustling orange 
groves and from the fragrant Cape jessa- 
co doubtless left a deep impression on 
the youthful Moreau, for in later life he 


wel loye, for the Tropics. 

r the Creole environment in 
erited from Rg mother, the tales 
dians, and the songs of the negroes 
ly impressed his life. Such impres- 
ms may be found in La Bamboula, Le 
I , and La Savane, written when 
about sixteen or seventeen years 
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First Tytusical Ambassador 
LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK 


By ERNEST 


Gottschalk as a Performer 


NDOUBTEDLY, Gottschalk was one 

of the greatest pianists of his time. 
The late Dr. Robert Goldbeck, who was 
himself an eminent concert pianist and 
second to none in the profundity of his 
scholarly attainments, spoke of Gott- 
schalk as “a most triumphal pianist,’ and 
played some of his pieces in his public 
performances. 

Dr. William Mason wrote of Gottschalk : 
“His strong rhythmical accent, his vigor 
and dash, were exciting and always aroused 
enthusiasm. He was the perfection of 
his school, and his effects had the sparkle 
and effervescence of champagne.” Carl 
Bergman, that strict classicist, remarked 
that he “always heard Gottschalk with in- 
tense enjoyment.”’ He could not resist the 
charm of Gottschalk’s matchless  per- 
formances. 

The great Frenchman, Hector Berlioz, 
and A. Marmontel of the Paris Con- 
servatory were most enthusiastic in their 
praise of Gottschalk. It seems to me 
Berlioz was one of the most zealous of 
Gottschalk’s admirers, both as to his per- 
formances and compositions. 

In his “Some Musical Recollections of 
Fifty Years” (published in Scribner’s 
Magazine), Richard Hoffman, of New 
York, says Thalberg and Gottschalk joined 
forces and played several two-piano pieces 
at the Niblo concerts, and one, the varia- 
tions on themes from “Il Trovatore,” the 
joint composition of these two pianists, was 
wonderfully effective, creating tremendous 
furor. To quote Hoffman, “a remarkable 
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double trill which Thalberg played on 
the middle of the piano, while Gottschalk 
was flying all over the keyboard in the 
‘Anvil Chorus,’ produced the most pro- 
digious volume of tone I ever heard from 
the piano.” Hoffman further says of 
Gottschalk, “he was possessed of a ring- 
ing, scintillating touch, which, joined to a 
poetic charm of expression, seemed to 
sway the emotions of his audience with 
almost hypnotic power.” 


What Fellow Musicians Said 

EORGE WILLIAM WARREN, the 

famous organist, for years at St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church, on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was a devoted friend 


of Gottschalk. At a concert, arranged 
by Mr. Warren for Gottschalk, in 
Albany, in May, 1856, some of the 
numbers on the program were com- 


positions of Chopin, Henselt’s etude of 
perennial beauty, Jf I Were a Bird, a 
transcription by Liszt on motifs from Ber- 
lioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,’ and several of 
Gottschalk’s own compositions. Warren 
was unstinted in his praise of the pianist 
and said that his use of the pedals “was a 
study producing results most unique and 
interesting.” 

The late William H. Sherwood, dis- 
tinguished pianist, wrote that there is no 
doubt that Gottschalk knew as much about 
the pedals as any of the most famous 
pianists of today. 

Teresa Carrefio, the “Lioness of the 
Piano” and one of the most wonderful of 
the long list of great pianists I have heard, 


LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK 


herself a pupil of Gottschalk and one time 
a teacher of Edward MacDowell, said 
Gottschalk produced the most exquisite 


Ppianissimo she ever heard, that it was 
“like zephyrs sighing upon the golden 


wires of a poet’s harp,” and that “no one 
approached him in his trill.” 

Gottschalk, “in his twentieth year, had 
won the applause of Europe. Berlin 
vouched for the greatness of his genius 
and was among the cities most decided in 
their praise.” 


Chopin and Gottschalk 


HOPIN was present at one of Gott- 

schalk’s appearances in Paris. After 
the concert he sought Gottschalk and, plac- 
ing his hands on his head, said, “Donnez 
moi la main, énon enfant; je vous predis 
que vous serez le roi des pianistes!” (“Give 
me your hand, my child. I predict you will 
become the king of pianists!’’) Since 
Chopin was known to be chary of his 


praise, Gottschalk valued this more than 


all the bravos he had ‘hitherto received. 
It is written that Gottschalk could play 
Chopin as no one else could save Liszt. 
Like Chopin, his life covered only the 
brief span of forty years. 

L. Gaston Gottschalk, vocalist, wrote me 
many years ago that his brother Moreau 
played for Chopin, as related above, but 
that he did not think he ever took lessons 
from Chopin. 

Gottschalk was skilled at improvisation. 
R. B. Espadero, speaking of his remark- 
able gift in extempore playing, said that 
“Gottschalk, at such moments, reminded 
him of those Hungarian ladies, who, in 
their enthusiasm for dancing, scattered and 
destroyed clusters of pearls and jewels 
negligently attached to their chevelure.” 
In this he reminds me of Victor Hugo 
whose thoughts often flowed so fluently 
he could not always write them down. 


As a Composer 


OTTSCHALK was the first Amer- 

ican to show a decided originality in 
what he wrote. Many of his earlier at- 
tempts, such as the Dying Poet, he pub- 
lished under the nom de plume of “Seven 
Octaves.” Edward MacDowell, for the 
compositions of his youth, used the ficti- 
tious name of Edgar Thorne. Neither 
composer should be judged by these earlier 
attempts. 

I shall never forget the effect produced 
by the matchless Teresa Carrefio in the 
zenith of her power, when she played his 
Apotheose, Grande Marche Solennelle, Il 
Tremolo and Pasquinade. While some 
parts of the Apothcose are given over to 
technical display there are in this piece 
moments of exquisite melody surrounded 
with difficult, but most fascinating, orna- 
mentations, like the fringes of a Persian 
shawl or the delicate lace-work on my 
lady’s silk handkerchief. And what 
enormous virility and dash and sparkle did 
Carrefio put into the Pasquinade, a piece 
which in my opinion Joseffy spoiled in what 
he called a concert arrangement. He did 
not comprehend the atmosphere in which 
Gottschalk wrote this piece—that is, the 
richness, the Tropics which is further ex- 
pressed in his Pasquinade and Bamboula, 
the latter written on parts of a dance tune 
of the Voodoos, a song well-known in 
Louisiana. 


a 
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HERE are beautiful ideas in Souvenir 

de Lima, reminiscent of Chopin—a re- 
minder of spring violets and Southern 
zephyrs—not the Miami sort, however! 
“Ricordati” is a lovely little nocturne, red- 
olent of the Tropics, a breath, as it were, 
from that warm clime—“sweet, luscious,” 
as someone has called it. 

Manchega is an etude, a little tricky in 
the rhythm. Dernier Amour is another etude 
which has the peculiarity of having the 
melody falling on the second note of the 
triplets. Pensee Poctique someone has 
changed in one edition—and for the worse, 
of course. Solitude has a gentle beauty and 
Printemps d’Amour has the rosy freshness 
of love’s springtime, and reminds one of 
Sydney Lanier’s phrase, “Music is love in 
search of a word.” 

There is Marche de Nuit which has fine 
crescendo and descrendo effects respectively 
in the opening and close. Of this Gustave 
Choquet wrote, “when Gottschalk was in 
one of those drawing rooms where agree- 
able conversation on music and the arts 
alternates with the dance, it happened there 
was a reading from ‘Ossian, and, inspired 
and filled with poetic thought, he sat down 
at the piano. In spirit he sees Fingal and 
his companions. The hosts of heroes defile 
before him. The piano responds to his 
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touch ... the war phalanx descends from 
the heights . . . they approach! pas 
passes a silver cloud, they glide away. 


They disappear.” 

Murmures Eoliens, La Savane, Ber- 
ceuse, Le Bananier, Last Hope, Banjo, 
Paraphrase on “Il Trovatore,” and I] 
Tremolo are a few of Gottschalk’s pieces. 
Anent this “Banjo,” Debussy must have 
heard this piece and had a lingering mem- 
ory of it, unconsciously, when he wrote 
his “Minstrels.” Gottschalk composed up- 
wards of a hundred piano pieces, besides 
his symphony called, “A Night in the 
Tropics,” several operas, and rarely beau- 
tiful songs, such as O Loving Heart Trust 
On. The words are given herewith in part: 


There are thoughts which scem to come 
from heaven 

To calm all pain, all pain and strife. 

As dew falls on the parched flow’r 

To nurture it to life. , 

There comes to me a happy thought, 

One morn, when hope, seemed gone: 

It whispered low, in accents sweet, 

It whispered low, in accents sweet, 

O loving heart, trust on, trust on. 


This song was sung by Adelaide Neilson. 


The Appeal to Virtuosos 
ADAME Annette Essipoff Leschetizky 
had several of Gottschalk’s pieces on 
her programs when she appeared in Amer- 
ica. Madame Madeline Schiller, eminent 
concert artist, always “brought down the 
house” whenever she performed Gott- 
schalk’s J] Tremolo. Madame Novaés, the 
great Brazilian pianist, plays Gottschalk’s 
concert transcription of the Brazilian na- 
tional hymn. c 
Arthur Friedheim plays his Banjo, 
though I regret that in the final measures 
he uses the “ossia” version and not the 
main notation which Gottschalk himself 
used and which is far better. There is 
a posthumous piece called the Second 
Banjo purporting to be by Gottschalk. 
Somehow I do not think that Gottschalk 
wrote this—it is so inferior to the first 
Banjo, Op. 15, which is the best thing of 
the sort published. When Gottschalk 
played this in Philadelphia he was forced 
to repeat it three or four times in order 
to satisfy the audience. 


Gottschalk’s Banjo and the Farmer 
HE LATE William Bolling (the writ- 
er’s father) who, by the way, was the 

first to introduce in Virginia the matchless 
technical ideas of Dr. William Mason, used 


to play Gottschalk’s Banjo. This was along 
in the latter part of the 1860’s or first half 
of the 1870’s when Gottschalk’s name was 
on every tongue. He played this piece 
with a great deal of brilliancy and used 
to tell of the effect it always had on an 
old farmer in one of the counties of Vir- 
ginia when he was visiting the farmer’s 
house. 

The old gentleman being fond of music, 
my father thought the Banjo would please 
him; so he opened up with Gottschalk’s 
Banjo. At one point in the piece the old 
farmer, without the least warning, sud- 
denly jumped up in the center of the par- 
lor floor, shouting and dancing with all his 
might. My father, naturally enough, was 
not only astonished but frightened at this 
unexpected out-burst of enthusiasm, and 
was greatly pacified when the old farmer, 
who really was a cultured and highly 
esteemed citizen, explained that he just 
couldn’t help giving vent to his feelings in 
this manner. And eyer afterwards when 
my father played this piece, the old 
farmer would, at a certain period in the 
piece, jump up and shout in ecstasies of 
delight. 

Gottschalk’s last appearance was in Rio 
de Janeiro. He had been feeling ill; yet, 
with his usual indomitable will-power had 
come on the stage. He dropped from his 
seat while playing his Morte or She is 
Dead! He lingered a while but succumbed 
on. December 18, 1869. The Emperor of 
Brazil and all the city paid great homage 
to him as his body reposed in state. As to 
the reasons for his death one account has 
it that some mischievous students struck 
him in the back with a sand bag as he was 
leaving the theater, Gottschalk having in-, 
curred their animosity by rebuking them 
for disturbing his piano tuner. But, from 
all my readings, I believe he had ap- 
pendicitis, a disease which was largely 
unknown to the medical fraternity of those 
days. 

When I mentioned Last Hope I neglected 
to call attention to those little musical 
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ribbons, or, one might say, rainbow effects, 
toward the latter part of the piece; there 
is written over them another version with 
the words, “Comme l’auteur le jone,” that 
is, “as played by the composer”—a far more 
effective way, of which few have taken 
cognizance, This combination of the 
chromatic scale, arpeggio and double 


octave skip I give as played by Gott- 
schalk: 


Gottschalk, who was called the “Poet of 
the Piano,’ apparently had two sides to his 
personality. One side he represented when he 
thundered over the keyboard like a roaring 
tropical storm; the other side he expressed 
when in his Cuban dances he pictured 
the fascinating West Indian girls dancing, 
their eyes rivaling in effect their scintillat- 
ing jewels. Yet through it all you can 
perceive that sad minor vein to which I 
have already alluded. He indulged at 
times in that dew-drop touch so liked; his 
scales were like pearls let loose from a 
charming Creole: girl’s necklace, the re- 
leased beads rolling over a polished floor. 

In March, 1842, before starting to Paris, 
Gottschalk gave a concert in St. Louis’ 
Hall, “the largest at that time in New 
Orleans. Many years ago, when I was in 
the Crescent City, I met an elderly lady 
at the famous old St. Charles Hotel. She 
gave me some interesting bits about Gott- 
schalk, saying he always came out smiling, 
and, after seating himself, would take off 
his white kid gloves, toss them on the 
piano, then dazzle and charm his audience. 
At the close of the concert the beautiful 
and- fashionable girls of New Orleans 
would scramble for the stage, cut up the 
gloves into slips, each one taking a bit of 
the immaculate_gloves as a souvenir! 

Gottschalk was received with open arms 
in New Orleans, in 1853, his last visit 
there. Concert after concert was given. At 
one of them three hundred bouquets were 
thrown to him, and, to his great surprise, 
almost everyone had a ring attached to it. 
At the final concert, the appreciative people 
of New Orleans presented him with a 
“splendid gold medal which contained nine 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold. It had 
upon one side an elegantly executed head 
and bust of Gottschalk, encircled in a 
wreath of laurels, and, upon the reverse, 
‘A L. M. Gottschalk, ses Compatriotes de 
la Nouvello Orleans, 11 Mai, 1853.” 


Gottschalk and Patti 


NCE WHEN the impresario, Stra- 

kosch, took Gottschalk and Adelina 
Patti to Havana, Cuba, the Havanese were 
so boisterous in their enthusiasm and ap- 
plause that Patti was frightened at the un- 
usual demonstrations and ran off the stage : 
Strakosch and Gottschalk had to exert all 
of their persuasive powers to bring her 
back. The great singer and the pianist 
divided honors in that island. 

I think it was in Cuba, in one of the 
rural districts, that Gottschalk used to have 
his piano rolled out on the portico at night- 
fall. Here, amid the tropical air, redolent 
with the aroma of oranges, and surrounded 
by banana, pineapple and other plants and 
trees indigenous to that luxurious clime, the 
stars looking down from the dark blue 
canopy, he would sit and extemporize for 
hours. 

When in the North, Gottschalk, says one 
writer, would seat himself at the piano— 
always more readily if a vase of his favor- 
ite violets and heliotrope stood near—and 
the improvisations that flowed beneath his 
skillful fingers came from a happy, loving 
heart, as breezes float through an orange 
grove. 

Gottschalk never married. He said that 
“his only bride was music.” He did not 
like snow—said that to him it looked like 
death. George William Warren said Gott- 
schalk used to bite his nails so much that 
the keys were often spotted with blood 
after a performance. 
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As a Writer 


OTTSCHALK was aristocratic in his — 

bearing, polite and affable, as is “char- 
acteristic of the French. He spoke and wrote 
generally in French, but he also spoke 
English fluently, as well as Spanish and 
some other languages. He was well read 
and highly cultivated, as may be easily 
seen by reading his “Notes of a Pianist” 
(now out of print). In it one could find 
revealed many aspects about South Amer- 
ica, absorbing to the attention. 

He tells that once, when the family had 
gone to Pass Christian to avoid the scourge 
of Asiatic cholera, an old Indian stopped 
at the door of the cottage and watched in- 
quisitively his hands running over the 
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GOTTSCHALK WITH HIS MEDALS 


keyboard. While the family were at tea 
the old Indian slipped in and let his hand 
fall on the keys; at the sound produced, 
his face lit up. Then he began to pound 
with all his might and called triumphantly 
to Gottschalk’s father, “You see, I never _ 
tried before, but I make more noise than ; 
he!” a 

In his “Notes” he tells of the filthy — 
streets of Lima, only the vultures doing © 
the work of scavengers! In Panama he 
saw the President of the State, “Sobre- 
rano,” a dark mulatto, who received him 
in his shirt-sleeves and slippers, in a filthy, | 
miserable, little house. The President's | 
mother, an old negress, went to market 
every morning, bare-footed, and attired in 
her chemise only! When in Spain the 
court pianist became afflicted with what 
the Bard of Avon calls the green-eyed 
monster, and intentionally slammed the car- 
riage door on Gottschalk’s hand, hoping to 
put it out of commission. 


dl 
The Pictures in this Article ah 


NE OF the pictures appearing in this | 
article is from an autographed photo- 
graph. i! 
Another shows Gottschalk as he ap- 
peared on the stage, with his breast covered 
with medals, presented to him by crowned | 
heads and other celebrities. He said he 
did not care for all this, but that the! 
public liked it and he wished to please the) 
public. Gottschalk was a faithfud, un 
swerving friend, and remained to the piano 
manufacturer and publishers who be 
friended him in his struggling days 


compositions when he had attained 
heights of fame, he could not be z 
from the publishers who had paid h 
$30.00 apiece for three of his compositio 
when all other publishers had declin 
them; and the three works alluded — 
proved a gold mine to the publishers. 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A: National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Erune Music MAGAZINE 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


(Changing Voices 
Tt is often difficult for me to as- 
eertain in exactly what sections to 
place the boys and girls in my 
choral groups. The most puzzling 
cases are boys with changing voices. 

What books on singing are suitable 

for large choruses and assembly 

work ?—M. 8. B 
If you have large choruses, test the 
voices by having each one sound 
econd space B-flat, bass clef. Those whe 
an sing the low tone in true pitch with 
he syllable “do” have changed voices and 
hould be assigned the bass part. The 
est of the boys should sing “tenor” so- 
alled in songs of alto range for the tenor 
art. 

The girls who have richer, lower tones, 
hat is, from B-flat below the G clef staff to 
yne line E-flat, may sing alto. This will 
nost likely appear in school editions in 
he second soprano range. 

The Birchard “Senior Laure! Book” is 
ood, also the Forseman “Book of Higher 
Songs.” Avoid too difficult a collection 
and use songs in “Progressive Book IV,” 
Hollis Dann, Jr., if the others appear too 
lifficult. Ginn and Company has a good 
serviceable new book for general singing 
sntitled, “Assembly and Chorus Book.” 

Georce L. Linpsay. 


How Much Research? 


“How much research should be 
required of students in connection 
with the Music Appreciation Hour 
in our publie schools” ?—B. K. R. 


7 
IOVS 


ile the question does not specifically 
this, doubtless the radio Music Ap- 
ion Hour of Dr. Walter Damrosch 
ended. 
h simple, lovely music of atmos- 
and mood should be heard without 
sction or analysis, for the joy and de- 
of acquaintance. Beautiful music 
first of all be loved and desired. 
ost music, however, requires knowledge 
f its rhythm, form, style, character and 
amentation before one’s understanding 
to the impression or emotional 
on engendered by the mere hearing. 
charming concerts as those given in 
mA ppreciation Hour call for preparatory 
ings with much free discussion of 
music itself means or is attempt- 
portray if its full value is to be 


by “research” is meant reading or 
= about the music, that may be re- 
‘to the minimum of a short story 
selection, from notes given in any 
; the lesson notes given by Dr. 
sh. A short biography of the 
is desirable but secondary in im- 
fo analysis and discussion of epi- 
‘ m, form and thought content of 
sic itself. Circumstances surrounding 

joser, historic facts, influence of 
happenings involved should be 
at concisely but clearly in con- 
vith these preliminary hearings of 
ic from the records; then, when 
ames to sit down and hear Dr. 
-and his splendid orchestra giv- 
concert, the pupils are intelli- 
‘ing old friends in every phrase 


al books of reference, supple- . 


The satisfaction of anticipation fulfilled, 
of eager looking ahead for the place where 
the solo instrument sings, where the 
fairies come in, where the battle is on, 
where the theme is repeated or “worked 
out,’ where the heartbreak “comes or the 
joyous conclusion—makes the “Hour” a 
valuable one in music education and de- 
velopment, not merely entertainment. 

The music should be heard at least 
twice beforehand and parts of it several 
times. Free discussion from pupils result- 
ing from. comparing their notes with the 
actual hearing should bring out the salient 
points clearly. 

Research then should mean, first, hearing 
the music, searching and researching for 
the hidden beauty in the music, finding out 
why the composer used this or that in- 
strument to express a given thought, what 
the dance form, why the tempo, why the 
melodic line to express the thought, 
then assigning not more than from a 
half to an hour’s reading from authorita- 
tive sources of condensed information fol- 
lowing this first hearing of the complete 
selection to be given in the first concert. 
Give another hearing of parts, compari- 
sons of conclusions reached by the pupils, 
repeated hearings of troublesome passages 
or forms, and, finally, a hearing of the 
work complete without comment. Such 
preparation should require a part of two 
lesson periods, plus perhaps a half hour of 
home or library work between for each 


concert. Some of the simple numbers may 
be prepared adequately with less time— 
indeed, with perhaps a _ single hearing 
prefaced with a few pertinent questions. 
—Frances E. CLark. 


Degrees in Plusic 


I have read the article by F. 
Edna Davis. Tell me please, as soon 
as possible, which are the state in- 
stitutions accepting musie for credit. 

In attending a state institution 
the cost of tuition would be much 
less, would it not, than at another 
institution ? 

Which institutions grant music 
credit toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy and which toward 
Doctor of Philosophy ?—H. A. Bb. 


Tue state institutions accepting music 
for entrance credit, with the number of 
units in music accepted, are the following: 
Name Music Uniis 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute ......... 2, 


Alaska Agricultural College .......... 2 
iniversttye ot Amiz ona pester +c'e nlc 2 
University..of Atkansas. 4. socks cess: 2 
Wniversity “of California. )ls.05-. 4... 3 
Colorado Agricultural College ........ 2 
Connecticut Agricultural College ...... 2 
Wniversity of Delaware cos 2-%6..20y.5 1 
Winiversity. of sMlorida. Sryesmtans s,s si«iernye VY 
University of Georgia—details not yet 
-worked out - 

(iniversity ob Elawatine. scree « «Sere 2 
Wniversity-oimidahiowswses, 3, ae 4 


(Wi ensity eat wll LInOIs ae aces oa seven ae 2 
Purdue University, Indiana 


THE NEW OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Typical of Thousands of Similar Buildings in America 


STAFF OF THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


DR. FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 
Founder of the Music Supervisor’s National 
Conference, For Advice upon Music 
Appreciation 


MR. LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Music Supervision of Los Angeles Schools, 
For Advice upon Cantatas, Operas and 
Operettas 


DR. HOLLIS E. DANN 
Head of Music Department, New York 
University, For Advice upon Normal 
Training and Choral Music 


MR. JACOB KWALWASSER 


Head of Public School Music Department, 
Syracuse University, For Advice upon 
Tests and Measurements 


RUSSELL VAN DYKE MORGAN 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, President of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, For 
Advice upon Class Instruction, 
Instrumental and Vocal 


MR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Director of the Interlochen Band and Or- 
chestra Camp, For Advice upon Bands 
and Orchestras 


DR. VICTOR L. F. REBMANN 
Director of the Westchester County Com- 
munity Association, For Advice upon 
School and Community Music 


MISS MABELLE GLENN 
Supervisor of Public School Music in 
Kansas City, Ex-President of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, 
For Advice upon Competitions 
and Festivals 


4 
MR. GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
Head of Public School Music in Philadel- 
phia, For Advice upon Elementary, 
Junior and Senior High School 
Problems 


PROF. KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Head of the Supervisors’ Department, 
Oberlin College, For Advice on Musi- 
cal Notation, Theory and Form 


Towa State" Colleges tno: so denteeeeee Z 
Kansas State Agricultural College..... 1 
University of Kentucky ....o4-ceeneeee 1 
Louisiana State University ............ 2 
Wniversity of Maine ec.) cdc aes 1 
UniversitysoftMaryland =... {225-5 sees 2 
Massachusetts Agricultural College .... 1 
Michigan™ State Golleges 41>. ene 3 
University of, Wisconsint + eee eerie 2 
University of Minnesota ......:......- 4 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
Gollegenges igihuh cates oe peer mince 2 
University.of Missoutr .2..4.2.. ce eene tee Z 
Montana State College—any number 
after special requirements are met 
University of Nebraska ............... 3 
Universityeaf=Nevadany sain se ede aa 2 
University of New Hampshire ........ 1 
Rutretss University, ©. se aa ea ee 1 
Cornell University, New York ........ eo 
North Carolina State College .......... 2 


North Dakota Agricultural College .... 4 
Oklahoma Agricultural anc, Mechanical 
College 
Oregon State Agricultural College .... 2 
Pennsylvania State College—any number 
after special requirements are met 
University of Porto Rico 2 


South Dakota State College ........... 3 
University of Tennessee .............. 3 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colle get ta Bea? areas hs eee Seldom 
Agricultural College of Utah ......... 2 
State College of Washington .......... 1 
West Virginia University ............. 4 
University of Wyoming ............... Z 


I have no data on the cost of tuition at 
the state and private institutions; but I 
think that tuition is free in state institu- 
tions if one is a resident of the state. Yale 
University and Brown University grant 
credit in music toward a Bachelor of 
Philosophy degree; Harvard College and 
the University of Missouri grant music 
credit toward a Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree. 


Grorce L. Lrnpsay. 


Early Attempts in the Rural 
School 


, Living on the outskirts of a small 

city, I realize that the children in 
rural schools would gain tremendously 
if we could have them taught music. 
As there is very little money in the 
treasury, I wonder if it would be 
practicable to have _ sight-singing 
classes for six weeks beginning im- 
mediately after the closing of the 
school year. Wach child could pay 
a small fee, and a concert at the end 
of the six weeks would help with 
expenses. Of course the amount 
obtained in this way would be insuf- 
ficient and would have to be supple- 
mented by subscriptions from those 
who are genuinely interested in the 
school, the children and music. 

When I spoke to some of the 
mothers about this they seemed much 
interested and said they would like 
to join a class, too. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
you could give me some idea of the 
salary that would be required. Per- 
haps two schools could use such a 
teacher—one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. 

We are in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia—a beautiful country and fine 
climate, only seven miles from the 
city of Roanoke. 

Thank you in advance for any 
suggestions you can give me.—G. A. S. 


The problem of bringing music educa- 
tion to the children of rural schools is a 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Putting “Heart” Into the Tone 


By JosEpH RussELL 


HAT PLAYER of the trombone, 

\ \ after listening to some famous artist 

on his favorite instrument, has not 
soulfully sighed: “How I wish I could 
play like that!” 

But, ye who would play the “oom-pah, 
oom-pah trombone,’ why should you not 
“play like that?’ There is no dark secret 
in the “how” of this artist having become 
so proficient on his instrument. There 
were but three major conditions entering 
into his achievements; and these were, 
first of all, good reasoning as to the selec- 
tion of those exercises which would develop 
the correct muscles and form the best 
habits, and, coupled with this a deal of 
patience and an insatiable appetite for 
hard work. 


Why Lips Get Tired 
MBITIOUS PLAYERS and _ begin- 

A ners are apt to be more interested 
in making a definite start toward “en- 
durance” than in reading lengthy articles 
and books on the subject. Yet there must 
be first an understanding of why lips tire 
and what is the way to endurance. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands of infinitely 
small muscles lie in and around the lips. 
When the solid mouthpiece is pressed much 
too hard against the lips, hundreds of these 
important muscles are crushed, gradually 
become paralyzed, and lose their power to 
function; then the student is soon com- 
plaining, “Oh, how tired my lips are!” 

To correct this fault and to attain en- 
durance, first let it be clearly understood 
what is meant by the term “endurance,” 
in order that we may create a goal-post. 

Trombonistically speaking, “endurance” 
is that which keeps a lip always fresh; or, 
to put it in another way, it is that which 
enables one to play all day long without 
tiring. 


The Correct Exercise 

ITH SO MANY different kinds of 

exercise books and so many different 
ways of playing exercises, is it any wonder 
that so many students soon become dis- 
couraged with all such studies? But, let 
the learner bear in mind that there are 
only seven fundamental tones in the scales, 
from “A” to “G” inclusive, and that these, 
in their many combinations and rhythmical 
figures, give us all types of exercises and, 
along with them, our most beautiful of 
music. 

To be a discriminating judge of what 
style of exercises is most beneficial, the 
student necessarily would have to try out 
all the various forms and note the results; 
he would have to study the different sys- 
tems and pick out the best. To do this 
would entail great expense and loss of 
much precious time. 

The student may come upon this exer- 
cise: 


RCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


This article was written with special reference to trombone playing, but 1 


applies equally well to all brass instruments. 


Careful study and practice of 


the suggestions will aid greatly in developing a beautiful and flexible tone. 


Ex.1 
Ae ig gamete 
fae => a 
See = 2 


Music-sense asks, “For what purpose is 
this written?” This leads to analysis of the 
exercise. The student will very readily 
see that the daily practicing of this type of 
exercise will accomplish: 


Editor. 

1. Slurring, which strengthens and trains 
the countless muscles; 

2. Facility in ascending and descending 
scales ; 

3. Legato and clean staccato tonguing; 

4. Exact fingering of notes, which means 
“personality” in tones. 

The ambitious student has been often 
told that the practice of sustained tones is 
the road to endurance and to the develop- 
ing of an embouchure (lip); but he is 
puzzled because he does not know how long 
to practice and just what tones are best 
for the purpose, in order to secure the 
greatest benefit. Here music-sense (sound- 
reasoning) comes to the rescue. For ex- 
ample, we have this exercise, in which a 
deep breath should be taken at the “,” sign. 


THE HORN LESSON 
An English Jockey at the Home of his Master 
(From a@ rare old colored print) 
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Upon analyzing it, we find that: 

1. It develops a beautiful tone; 

2. It strengthens, controls and trains the 
diaphragm; 

3. It leads to a control of crescendo and 
descrescendo, and to the ability to play very — 
softly, which is essential in all band and 
orchestra work. ; 

4. Slowly practiced every day it will de- 
velop endurance. ! 

And here is another most vital type of 
exercise, the value of which is too little 
understood : 


Ex.3 


Here we see that: 

1. The intervals and octave jumps give 
to the performer absolute sureness in tone. 

2. The holding of one tone in an ascend- 
ing scale brings hundreds of muscles into 
play, training them to be sturdy, well- 
disciplined “soldiers.” 

3. Also it keeps the muscles flexible, 
ready for any type of playing. This exer. 
cise may be reversed to advantage, by start 
ing on the upper octave, coming down one 
degree of the scale, back to the first tone 
down two degrees, and so on, each time 
falling one degree farther till the keynote 
is reached. 

This exercise may be used to good ad- 
vantage also in reversed form. That i 
begin with F, drop to E; return to F, drop 
to D; return to F, drop to C; and continue 
this till the interval becomes an octave 
This may be varied again by practicing if 
one day beginning on F of the fourth lin 
of the bass staff, and then the next day be 
ginning on the F three spaces above 
bass. 

Now, by making a schedule of these set! 
of different exercises and using them al 
ternately, they neither lose their freshness 
nor become monotonous. Give ten minute 
to each exercise, which makes a total o 
thirty minutes of your rehearsal period 
Here we have one-half hour of the mo: 
valuable and beneficial of exercises fol 
becoming a truly fine player. This is sys 
tematizing playing and securing the vert 
best out of all the exercises in so maf 
methods. oe 


: 
' 
u 
i 
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Taking Breath . 
HERE ARE players, both brass an 
reed, professional and amateur, wh 
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Note Writing and Rhythm 

In the August Round Table I asked Mrs. 
M. D. for further suggestions as to her 
methods of encouraging composition in 
connection with her children’s piano study. 
She writes as follows: 


When I give the children melodies 
to harmonize, I make them at first 
go entirely by their own ear; and I 
find that they almost always use 
the right chord—more so, of course, 
as their ear develops. 

Also, I consider it most important 
that children write notes, either 
scales, or the little pieces that they 
compose or chords that they fit 
under a melody. 

In studying a new piece, my chil- 
dren begin by clapping .out the 
rhythm. Then we look the piece over 
as to its key, time, and so forth. 
We also analyze its phrases, which 
process helps tremendously in get- 
ting acquainted with it. Then, when 
we begin actually to play it, we are 
at least on speaking terms with our 
new friend. 


May I especially stress the habit of 
clapping out any new rhythm until it is 
perfectly understood? By this “ounce of 
prevention,” indeed, we may obviate many 
of those mistakes in time which, once 
firmly fixed, are so difficult to eradicate. 


Taking Lessons Interesting 


_ What can I do to make lessons 
interesting for a girl of fifteen in 
about the third grade. She has tal- 
ent, a nice touch, but works because 
her folks make her.—M. P, 


Give her something definite for which 
to work. Let her prepare her piece to 
play on some special occasion—a pupils’ 
meeting, perhaps a pupils’ recital. 

Systematize her practice, placing it in a 
given period each day. Have her keep 

careful track of her work, bringing to 
each lesson a summary of what she has 
done, in hours and minutes. There is 
nothing so demoralizing as hit-or-miss, ir- 
regular times and methods of practice! 


A Bright Little Pupil 


I have been giving my little girl 
of seven piano lessons for nearly a 
year. She has finished a first book, 
memorizing all the little melodies 
and exercises as she has studied them. 
When half through the book she 
adyanced one and two pieces ahead 
of her lesson, being able to do splen- 
did sight-reading. I did not allow 
uj hher to rush through the book because 

of this, but kept her on each lesson 
until fingering, counting and abilit 
to put the right feeling into eac 
piece were mastered. 

She has advanced to nearly the 
third grade. Do you think I have 
kept her back? What course should 

. I follow? I must teach her myself, 
a and am able to do so up to the fifth 
grade. I am doubtful as to scales 

b and arpeggios, and need some work 
i myself as well as for the child 
i ong these lines. I feel encouraged 
th my success so far and believe 


that I can teach beginners. 
Mrs. E. D. L. 
ks It is much better to go too slowly than 
too quickly, and I think that you are wise 
1 insisting on thorough work, even if it 
rently retards the progress of the 


technical background should be 
tinuous. As a foundation for this I 
“Technic for Beginners on the 
forte,’ by A. P. Risher. Scales and 
chords are especially valuable; and 
“connection with this work I recommend 
“use of “Short Pieces in All Keys,” by 
ick A. Williams, in which each key 
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is emphasized by its scale, its chords, and 
an attractive little piece. 
For your own progress, why not study 


Mathews’ “Standard Graded Course,” 
starting with perhaps Grade V, and con- 
tinuing on through the successive books? 


Fundamentals. @hurch PCusic 


(1) Two of my pupils have had 
several years of work under an in- 
competent teacher. They play show- 
ily but with no attention to technic, 
tone, and so forth. How can I 
interest them in the latter and bring 
them up to where they should be? 

(2) I have a pupil who shows 
much promise and who for the past 
year has been pianist in her local 
church. I am ina quandary in advis- 
ing her what selections to choose. 
She has been playing Mendelssohn's 
“Songs without Words” almost en- 
tirely—Mrs. A. W. 


(1) Evidently the two pupils need strict 
drill on fundamentals of technic—scales, 
arpeggios, and so forth. Assign the first 
part of each day’s practice to such work, 
and for studies and pieces try to choose 
those which directly apply the technicai 
principles that “they are studying. Scale 
runs, for instance, may be applied in Lack’s 
Tarantelle, Op. 20, runs and arpeggios in 
Tour’s By the Brookside, general finger 
work in C. W. Lemont’s Mimicry, and so 
forth. 

Cultivate in the pupils varied quality and 
strength of touch, and apply these factors 
by studying out the meaning and ‘color of 
individual phrases and sections of the com- 
positions which they study. 

(2) The following collections are well 
adapted for this purpose: Sunday Piano 
Music, Tranquil Howrs—Sacred Music, 
Reverie Album, New Songs without 
Words, by Richard Ferber. 


Educating the Parents 


Please give me some ideas for or- 
ganizing a Parent and ‘Teachers’ 
Association in connection with my 
piano classes, also a general outline 
of what to do at these meetings. 


Invite the mothers of your pupils to 
meet at your studio for an hour some after- 
noon. If the meeting is a success, you 
may arrange for similar meetings, say, once 
a month during) the winter. 

Here is a valuable opportunity for you 
to explain what | you are trying to accom- 
plish and to secure their codperation 
in furthering your plans. Tell them 
about piano touch, how to regulate the 
pupils’ practice periods, how to keep 
up their interest and the like. Ask 
for questions and promote general discus- 
sion. If there is time and the mothers 
are interested, you might conduct a course 
in music appreciation. Play to them one 
or more interesting pieces, and, in connec- 
tion with each, talk about its meter, 
rhythms, melodies, harmony and general 
style.. Arouse their interest and enthusiasm, 
and they will transmit it to their children. 


PWinors, Memorizing, 
©ransposition 


(1) In teaching the minor scales I 
give the natural, harmonic, melodic 
and mixed. I also give the tonic, 
subdominant, dominant and domi- 
nant seventh chords. Are there any 
special chords for the melodie or 
mixed or are there just the chords 
for the natural and harmonic? 

(2) I require my pupils to mem- 


orize all their pieces and ask them 
always to be able to play at least 
three or four from memory. Am I 
right in so doing? One girl pupil 
who memorizes easily does not think 
it necessary to keep up her pieces 
without the notes. 

(3) A pupil wishes me to teach 
her transcription. I would like to 
study up the matter. How shall I 
go about it?—Mrs W. D. 


(1) Of the various minor forms, the one 
most frequent is the mixed minor scale— 
namely, the melodic ascending and the 
harmonic descending. This ~scale should 
therefore be especially stressed. Only the 
chords belonging to the harmonic scale, 
however, are in regular use. 

(2) It is a shame for pupils to study for 
a considerable time and have nothing at 
their fingers’ ends to play when they are 
asked. Have each pupil keep a review list, 
and hear one, at least, of these review 
pieces at each lesson (preferably from 
memory). 

Show the girl in question the advantage 


of freedom from the printed page; and. 


point out to her that she has never really 
mastered a piece until it is firmly fixed in 
her memory. <a 

(3) Transposition means reading scale 
degrees and intervals rather than lettered 
notes, A, B, C, and so forth. Number the 
scale degrees of a passage to be trans- 
posed, and then play the same degrees of 
the scale into which you wish to shift them. 
Here is a melodic fragment in C major, 
with its degrees: 


Ex.1 


SSS 


2 


Sounding the same degrees of the scale 
of F gives us: 


Ex.2 
ge 2 as 


Beginning thus with very simple pro- 
gressions, you may gradually proceed to 
those which are more complex. Look out 
for modulations, however, and change to 
the scale degrees of the new key that is 
introduced. 


Study Lists. Pedal with Bach 


Miss H. W. submits a list of studies for 
criticism or additions. She also asks what 
relation the studies of Cramer bear to those 
of Czerny. Lastly, she says: 


Should the pedals be used at all 
in playing Bach’s Three-Part In- 
ventions? 

Your list is a good one, except that I 
should avoid much dealing with Kullak’s 
“Octave Studies” with short-fingered pupils. 
For Grades 3 to 6 I strongly recommend 
Heller’s Op. 47 and 46 (in this order), 
for cultivating interpretation as well as 
technic. Cramer is quite as important as 
Czerny. For a given pupil it is well to 
give at least a few studies by each com- 
poser. 

In playing Bach, the pedal should be 
sparingly used, since it so easily blurs the 
melodic outlines which furnish the tex- 
ture of most of his works. When simple 
chords are emphasized or implied, as in 
Prelude I of “Volume I” of the “Well- 
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Tempered Clayichord,” the pedal may be 
called upon more freely. Also it may oc- 
casionally emphasize the first beats of 
measures in which no dissonant melody 
notes enter into the chord structure, as in 
this beginning passage from the “Three- 
Part Invention, No. 15”: 


As a whole, however, very little pedal 


can be employed in these inventions. If 
there is any doubt as to its use, leave it 
off ! 


(Chopin's Works 


Please give me a list of Chopin’s 
compositions, beginning with the 
very easiest and progressing through 


grade 7. I would like to include 
some preludes, nocturnes, waltzes, 
mazurkas, and any others within 


these grades.—H. R. A. 


Through lack of space, I can give you 
only samples of the grading you require. 
Observe that Chopin’s easiest compositions 
fall into at least the third grade. 

Grade 3: Prelude in B Minor, Op. 28, 
No. 6. Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 1. 

Grade 4: Waltzes, Op. 34, No. 2; Op. 69, 
No. 2. Mazurkas, Op. 33, Nos. 1 and 3. 

Grade 5: Nocturnes, Op. 15, No. 3; Op. 
55, No. 1.. Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 1; Op. 
70, No. 2. 

Grade 6: Nocturne, Op. 32, No. 1. Polon- 
aise, Op. 26, No. 1. Prelude, Op. 28, 
No. 15. 

Grade 7: Impromptu, Op. 29. Nocturne, 
Op. 37, No. 2.. Waltz in A flat, Op. 34, 
No. 1. Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 2. 


Why Count Gime? 


Exactly why should 


v one count 
time in music?—H. A. R. 


Suppose you should build a house with- 
out using any measuring-rod whatever— 
just by your eye. Would it not be a queer- 
looking thing, with one corner higher than 
another, with the windows lop-sided and 
the floors running up hill? 

In music the measuring-rod is time- 
beats ; and unless these beats are accurately 
counted the result is as bad as the house 
—one phrase shorter than the next, the 
notes slow where they should be fast and 
fast where they should he slow, everything 
higgledy-piggledy. Don’t you think you 
had better keep on counting? 


“There is more of soul in an instru- 
mental cantilena of Bach than in any 
opera aria or church music ever written.” 
—ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
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in its general-appearance than that which 
we are accustomed to follow through the 
© Middle Ages. Many are the alluring little 
trails, however, branching off to the right 
: and the left from this well-worn and some- 
~ times dusty path, leading very probably to 
no place of consequence but nevertheless 
often revealing the real vital beauty of 
: music as it serves men in their daily lives. 
We find along the beaten track general 
ignorance, fixed social order and quite des- 
: potic religious beliefs, the heavy monotony 
’ broken only by the events of the pictur- 
esque crusades and the adventures of a 
few such men as the delightful Marco Polo. 
Musically there seems to be little but that 
of the Church and the learned writings of 
the Netherlandish school. But if we turn 
off from our main highway we shall find 
much more of interest and value in these 
so-called “Dark Ages.” This was the time 
when the troubadour, resplendent in his 
gleaming armor, sang of the beauty and 
worth of his noble lady. Then, too, the 
minnesinger proclaimed his love, the 
glories of nature which surrounded him 
and his devotion to his religion. The 
wandering minstrel entertained in the 
courts of the nobles and, as he roamed the 
country, often delighted the peasants at 
their gay rustic festivals with his songs, 
tricks and tales of the splendor and true 
valor of favorite knights and kings. 


Students of the Open Road 

UITE interesting, though less 

known, are the carefree, jolly 
and wholly disreputable vagabonds known 
as the wandering students. Education dur- 
ing this time was to be had in the monas- 
teries, and the various branches of learning 
were studied in different localities. 
Therefore many students traveled in pur- 
suit of learning, making their way from 
city to city by means of the very ill- 
kept roads or perhaps traveling part 
of the way in small trading boats 
along the rivers which served as highways. 
Perchance one went to Paris for instruc- 
tion in science, then to Orleans to learn of 
authors, while in Toledo it is said instruc- 
tion was to be had in “demons.” 

The students who thus roamed the 
country were no doubt originally of many 
different social classes and from various 
countries, but as they wandered from place 
to place they soon lost their normal posi- 
tion in society and became essentially “free 
men’”’—since they belonged nowhere at all. 
Relations with the laity were always 
mutually hostile. The students quite 
heartily despised the populace for their 
ignorance, while the laity hated the wan- 
derers because this was a time when all 
respected citizens belonged quite definitely 
to a certain locality and a fixed social class, 
and only minstrels, traders and rogues were 
foot-loose and free. 


as 


Where Wine Songs Gushed 
O DOUBT much 


directed 


of the criticism 
toward the students was 
well deserved, for they were very ir- 
responsible, pleasure-loving scamps who 
spent quite as much of their time in gay, 
pagan worship of Bacchus and Venus as 
in monastic halls of learning. In the tav- 
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erns their rollicking, often brilliant, drink- 
ing songs made the company a merry one, 
and many of them were far more skilled 
with the dice-box than in the consideration 
of scholarly questions ‘of science and re- 


ligion. A poem by one student, a “con- 
fession” which does not reveal a very 


troubled conscience, informs us, among 
many other faults, that the writer cares 
not at all for “truth and faith” but loves 
best to gamble and drink in the taverns. 
He further testifies to his unfailing gaiety 
and high spirits, thus: 


*But when once the dice-box hath 
Stripped me to my shaming, 
Make [ songs and verses fit 
For the world’s acclaiming. 


During the Middle Ages all trades and 
interests formed themselves into organiza- 
tions, generally known as “guilds.” The 
order of students took the name of goliards 
with its leader, and hero, called Golias. 
Much thought and skillful speculation has 
been devoted to the question of the identity 
of Golias but no solution has been reached. 
Very probably the reality of the hero will 
remain forever lost in the legends of the 
time, but the songs of the brotherhood 
testify to the real comradeship which his 
name represented. Many songs of fellow- 
ship exist, and we are told in one that; 


We receive the tonsured monk, 
Let him take his pittance ; 

And the parson with his punk, 
If he craves admittance ; 

Masters with their bands of boys, 
Priests with high dominion; 

But the scholar who enjoys 
Just one coat's our minion! 


Thus our sect doth entertain 
Just men and unjust ones; 
Halt, lame, weak of limb or brain, 
Strong men and robust ones; 
Those who flourish in their pride, 
Those whom age makes stupid; 
Frigid folk and hot folk fried 
In the fires of Cupid. 


And later in the same song there are 
thoughts which remind us of the creed of 
the “hobos” of our own day, 


No one on the road should walk 
’Gainst the wind—'tis madness ; 
Nor in poverty shall stalk 
With a face of sadness; 
Let him bear him bravely, then, 
Hope sustain his spirit; 
After heavy trials men 
Better luck inherit! 


Their Weapon—Wit 

INCE the wanderers were free from the 
restrictions of any social class they 
seem to have felt themselves quite at lib- 
erty to criticize the society and religion 
of their time. Biting satire and ridicule 
are abundant in their poems. No phase 
of social life was too high and powerful 
or too sacred to become the object of their 
wit. Some of these poems take the form 
of parodies on the Mass or irreligious 
prayers, and the wit is very often poor wit; 
but there are also some which give us 
quite honest criticisms of the social and 

religious abuses of the time. 
To an order of men who were accus- 
tomed to roam the country thus, the spring- 
time was of course the most happy time of 


cially in their love songs, In the following 
these sentiments are quite characteristically 
combined with the love of revelry. 


Cast aside dull books and thought; 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play: 
Take the pleasure Spring hath brought 
In youth's opening holiday! 
Right it is old age should ponder 
On grave matters fraught with care; 
Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free.to frolic light as air. 
Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study; 
Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Plato tells us that “love teaches music,” 
and these songs of love and spring were 
surely meant to be sung in the open coun- 
try or perchance beneath the window of a 
country sweetheart, that the lover might 
gain a coveted glance from his “fair 
Flora,” “sweet Phyllis,” or “golden Lydia.” 

Indeed it is in the love songs that the 
musical ability and inclinations of the 
students are best expressed. “Confessions,” 
satirés and criticisms might well dispense 
with music, but love and spring most 
surely were to be found in company with 
the muse. 

It is here, too, that we find revealed 
the pagan nature of these learned vaga- 
bonds. Men with homes to build and 
care for do not sing in such a care- 
less tone. Indeed, one might almost 
believe the songs to belong to Pan 
himself. But if the songs of the goliards 
are pagan they are most certainly human, 
too, and give us a very interesting picture 
of the life of these foot-free rogues in an 
age which we are accustomed to think of 
as “dark” and narrow. 


Full- Flowing Rhythms 


ECHNICALLY the student songs are 

related both to the folk songs and to 
the music of their religion. 
written in the Latin language and often 
show the polish and learning which was 
fostered in the monasteries. But the 
melodies used were usually more closely 
related to those of the folk songs than to 
the church music, and the strict structural 
forms, conventionally employed during the 
time, were very often abandoned for free, 
irregular forms. The rhythms, indicated 
by the texts of the songs, were sometimes 
quite unusual, irregular and often very ex- 
pressive. 

At times the songs were sung without 
accompaniment by one or several voices 
as chance directed and elaborated upon to 
suit the fancy of the executant at the 
moment. On other occasions they were 
accompanied on the lute, lyre or harp, the 
accompaniment being usually extemporized 


to please the taste of the player who seems 


ever to have had a real love for the art. 
One tells us that: 


Sweet is goodly fellowship, 
Taste red wine and rare O! 
But to kiss a girl’s ripe lip 
Is a gift more fair O! 


(Continued on page 140) 
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WASHINGTONS MARCH 


Various marches bear the name of Washington, or refer to him, and of these the most popular was Washington’s March,the earliest written. In the His- 


torical Magazine for January, 1859,the Rev. Elias Nason quotes from Zhe Baltimore Clipper in 1841:“I have reason to believe that the 


‘Washington 


March’ generally known by that title-I mean the one in key of G major,was composed by the Hon.Francis Hopkinson, senior, having seen it in a manu- 
gs y y A J p A ~ 


script book of his own handwriting among others of his own compositions.J.C.” The late Oscar Sonneck attributes this quotation to Joseph Carr, long the 


chief music- publisher of Baltimore.While no copy of the march has been found among Hopkinson’s papers, it was played at a public celebration in Phila- 


The 


delphia on May Ist, 1784. It is therefore quite possible that Hopkinson,the cultivated amateur and friend of Washington,wrote the march as J.C. states. 


music that follows adheres closely to the earliest known edition, that published by G. Willig in Philadelphia in 1 
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Thomas A. Edison's favorite song. Played at his request at his funeral services. 
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RICHARD KRENTZLIN, Op. 122 
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See the Master Lesson on another page of this issue. 
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MILDRED HINMAN 


DREAMS 


All day long in school I sit 
winged ships on quiet seas, 


Bright-winged birds in whispering trees — 


I dream of fields of blooming clover, 
All day long in school [sit 


Bees and butterflies sailing over; 


White - 


And do not feel like work a bit. 
And do not feel like work a bit. 


Andante 
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Must dance in the springtime in spite of themselves. 
But toe-tickling music will shake every shoe, 
And stir up the grown-ups to hop to it too! 


WALTZ 
Sunbeams and children and fairies and elves 
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. ualified Voice Teachers 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


_on The Etude Music 


By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


The Lord of Glory, by H. L. Bilger 


Here we have a highly devotional ° sacred 
song, by a composer who resides in Meriden, 
Connecticut, and who is represented by several 
excellent secular songs in the catalogues of 
various publishers. 

Although there are passing modulations to 

nearly related keys, the principal tonality of the 
song—that is, D major—is maintained almost 
throughout. The text contains many highly ex- 
wotds, such as “humbly,” “sins,” 
and ‘“‘grace.’’ If you will sound the 
consonants in these words emphatically, you will 
fnd that the interpretation will become more 
effective. 
_ The last 
four measures in length, 
broadly. Throughout _ the 
smooth legato style. 


musical phrase of the voice part, 
should be taken very 
song, adhere to a 


In a Russian Cathedral, by Feodor 

Tscherinoff 

This is an altogether striking tone picture of 
a Russian ecclesiastical scene. The word malin- 
conia which confronts us at the head of the 
piece is of course an Italian word and means 
“melancholy.” Although the Russians can be ex- 
tremely jovial, even riotously so, there is al- 
ways a strong undercurrent of sadness in their 
make-up. This is reflected in most of the com- 
positions by the great Russians, which have be- 
come well known. 

Play the first section, as also of course its 
repetition, slowly, with richness of tone, and 
make the highest note in each right hand chord 
sound more prominently than the notes under- 
neath. In this way the melody is given the 
correct emphasis. Notice the Russian feeling in 
the harmonies. 

The middle section should be taken at a 
slightly increased speed. It contains one meas- 
ure, which is repeated, which looks far more 
difficult than it actually is. This is measure five 
of the middle section. Do not let the doubly 
flatted E nor the flatted C, G and F confuse 
ou. 
ef This whole composition depends, for its suc- 
cessful interpretation, upon correct tonal shad- 
ing and upon strong rhythmic values. The 
pedaling is not difficult and has been indicated 
in nearly every measure. It has been some 
time since we have seen a more characteristic 
piece or one more adapted to radio and recital 
purposes. 


Hark! Hark! The Lark! by F. Schubert 
Arranged by Hans Harthan 


Here we have a skillful transcription of one 
of Schubert’s finest inspirations. It is not difh- 
cult at any point, and yet to interpret it in the 
best way requires serious study. The poem used 
by Schubert in this song came, of course, from 
the pen of the greatest of English dramatists, 
William Shakespeare. The vitality and spon- 
taneity of the words were at once appreciated 
by Schubert, as they have been by thousands 
and thousands of other admirers of the Shake- 
spearean drama. The melody which this greatest 
of Viennese song writers composed suits the 
spirit of the words to a nicety. 

Play moderately fast and with a bright, live 
quality of tone. The climax of the number 
occurs near the middle and is indicated by the 
letter f, meaning forte. 

Do not play heavily at any point in this piece. 
The lark is an agile bit of God’s creation, and 
you will bring him straightway to earth if you 
thump this piece out in the manner in which 
you might play a march by Sousa. 


Washington’s March, by Francis Hop- 
kinson 


About six years ago Tue Erupe published a 
song by Francis Hopkinson, who was America’s 
first native composer. 
composed about the year 1780. For very inter- 
esting and authentic material on the subject of 
Washington and music we refer you to the arti- 
cle by William Arms Fisher in the present 
issue. 

As you will see, the lines in this march are 

_ very simple and clearly defined. The sections 
_ are short and you will notice there are many 
_ fepeats. By the latter device the length of the 
march is greatly extended. 
oo not expect to find any modern touches in 
_ this piece which was written so many years 
ago. Like it, as we do, for what it is and do 
ed find fault with it for not being something 
else, 
2 Notice the grace notes which are a distinguish- 
ing feature. Play with steady, decided rhythin 
and with great dignity. 


"ll Take You Home Again, Kathleen, 
_ by Thomas P. Westendorf 


It is a well-known fact to the great majority 
f musicians, and especially to publishers of 
sic, that the quality which will insure a long 
life to any given composition is melody. Music 
- which tries to be something and yet exhibits no 
especial trace of this quality never has a lengthy 
— appeal. 

‘ Tis simple song, which is almost as obvious 
“im its outline and harmonies as a folk song, will 
_ undoubtedly be sung for a very_long time after 
‘Most of us have passed on. Sing it with all 
the feeling that you can muster up. A great 
Singer, such as Galli-Curci, Homer or Schumann- 


Here we have a march’ 


Heink, can create a picture which is strikingly 
beautiful by singing even so simple and un- 
affected a song as this. Sing in a smooth style 
and at a rather slow tempo. 


The Gipsy’s Dance, by Ernest Newton 


There are many Gipsy dances by various well- 
known composers, and even some of the giants, 
like Liszt and Brahms, have introduced Gipsy 
themes into their creations. Here is’ a fairly 
lively dance of the same character. It is in the 
familiar A-B-A’ form. Section A is in A minor, 
and the contrasting section (section B) is in-C 
major. The right hand does most of the hard 
work, while the left plays.a large number of 
open or empty fifths and a few thirds. 

You will notice that there are several places 
requiring special accent. 

In Tue Erupr Booklet Series there are ex- 
cellent short biographies of both Liszt and 
Brahms; and, as collateral study in connection 
with this little Gipsy sketch, it would be well 
to read these. 


Danse du Bal, by Edouard Lavelle 

There is a peculiarly fascinating quality to 
ballet music whiqh is not to be sensed in any 
‘other type. This characteristic number has all 
the charm: of theme and. gaiety of mood which 
one could ask. Play with a light touch and 
mellow tone, except in the sections’ marked forte 
or fortissimo. Here, of course, full ringing tone 
and extreme accentuation are in demand. The 
word strepitoso may not be familiar to some of 
you. It means ‘‘very rapidly and in a fiery 
manner.” 

It would be a good plan to make a little out- 
line of the way in which this composition is put 
together. Let the letters A, B, and so forth, 
stand for sections 1, 2, and so forth; and trace 
the changes of key throughout the various sec- 
tions. In measures 19, 20 and 21 the triplet 
groups are required to be played with perfect 
evenness and with a gradual increase in the vol- 
ume of tone. Let them lead smoothly to the A 
in the right hand, on the first beat of the twenty- 
second measure. 

Once you have learned the notes of this piece 
you may conclude that you have finished your 
task, but weeks and even months could be em- 
ployed in polishing the interpretation so that the 
composer’s message may be best conveyed in 
your playing. The use of the rubato is in order 
in this piece, but this device will lose all its 
effect if overdone or otherwise clumsily managed. 


Above the Stars, by Richard Krentzlin 


All lovers of piano duets will enjoy this alert 
and tuneful waltz by one of the leading piano 
composers in the Germany of today. Neither 
the Secondo nor the Primo player will find any 
surpassing difficulties; so the attention can be 
centered on keeping both parts exactly together, 
The final effect must be that of one player and 
not two. 

The sectioning off in this waltz is perfectly 
clear and does not require comment in these 
columns. Play in sprightly manner, cheerfully, 


Fugue in G Minor, by Bach 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a Master 
Lesson on this beautiful example of polyphonic 
writing. 


The Lure of the Sea, by Alfred T. 


Mason 


The beauty and the changing moods of the 
sea have impelled a great many composers to 
write music describing these scenes. Their com- 
positions range from the very easy to the ex- 
tremely difficult, and they picture the sea in a 
thousand different! moods. Here is a splendid 
recital piece with |telling themes. The sections 
are all interesting, and they balance each other 
in a very satisfying way. 

Probably the most difficult part of the piece is 
the introductory section, The chromatic scale, 
either downward or upward, is not difficult, yet 
to have the left hand chords come in exactly at 
the points specified will require a good deal of 
careful practicing. After this tempestuous in- 
troduction there occurs a much more peaceful 
section in the key of E-flat. Notice that the time 
signature has now become 6/8. Play this most 
expressive section with singing tone and smoothly. 
The phrase l’istesso tempo, which you will see a 
little farther on in the piece, means ‘‘in the same 
tempo or at the same speed’’; that is, the length 
of beat must remain the same, though the beat- 
note may have changed. The arpeggios, which are 
featured throughout the middle of the piece, 
should be played lightly, or, as Hamlet said, 
“trippingly.”” 


Sarabande, by Henry S. Sawyer 


Tt is a great pleasure to see this attractive 
composition for violin in the pages of THE 
Erupe. It is in an old dance form and is one 
of the numbers from a recently completed suite 
of pieces all in olden style. Mr. Sawyer has 
been for many years prominent as a musical 
editor and a composer. Formerly of Chicago, 
he resides at present in Philadelphia. 

The time of the sarabande is always slow, and 
there is a quite definite plaintive quality about 
dances ‘of this type. The bowings are all care- 
fully indicated, as well as the best fingerings. 
We cannot compliment the composer too highly 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


To Correct Nasal or Ghroaty Singing 


By N.C. 


both have their remedies. Either 
is fatal to good singing and the 
aspiring vocalist will do well to give 
his thought to the elimination of the 
slightest taint of their presence. 
Among the reasons for nasal or throaty 
singing are climatic condition, bad speak- 
ing habits and sinus or tonsil trouble. 


ING ea AND THROATY singing 


Climatic Conditions 
ESEARCH and examination have 
shown that people from the eastern 

section of the United States have a ten- 
dency to sing with a nasal twang, while 
in general those from the southern sec- 
tion sing with a throaty tone. There are, 
of course, many exceptions. 

Bad speaking habits are very hard to 
eradicate. Geographical location has much 
to do with these. Then there is the all 
too general tendency to speak fast and so 
leave the last part of certain words un- 
pronounced, especially the letters G, T, D, 
and R. Not unusual is the addition of an 
R to certain words. Of course, the re- 
sult is a jumble of word-sounds that are 
indistinguishable and unpleasant to the 
listener, regardless of the quality of the 
voice. 

Before singing, study the words most 
carefully. Read them repeatedly, on a 
low, musical pitch of voice, giving all the 
time the utmost care to both pronunciation 
and enunciation. Then do not sing the 
song until you have mastered both the 
words and the music separately. 

For bad tonsil or sinus trouble, it is 
best to follow the advice of a physician. 
Singing too soon after an operation for 
either condition has often proved detri- 
mental to the voice. 


ITH OURSELVES physically fit, 

V V the next step is to attack bad vocal 
habits; and we shall start on the nasal tone. 
First of all, let us not confuse head- 

tones with nasal singing. Although the 
nasal passage leads to the head, a nasal 


ERHAPS the most puzzling thing to 

vocal students is to determine what to 

do, and what not to do, at practice. 
And, by way of encouragement, it may be 
said right here that well directed practice 
will overcome many at first seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties. Were this not 
true we would not see young singers start 
with decided limitations and then, as the 
seasons come and go, gradually eliminate 
these and replace them with fine tone pro- 
duction, fine stage presence and fine in- 


‘terpretative ability. 


THE SINGER'S ETUDE 


Edited for February by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


tone has not quite reached the head, which 
circumstance makes pure quality of tone 
impossible. 

To get rid of nasal singing, we must 
first of all carry the tone down into the 
chest cavity and forget that we have a 
nose. 


To do this, place a hand on the chest 
and take a deep breath with the mouth 
open, saying “ha, ha, hé, he, hi, hi,’ with 
something of a grunting effect. 

If correct, the words will be felt to vi- 
brate from the chest through the hand. 
The chest acts as a sounding-board, or, 
rather, resounding board, which gives 
depth to the tones. 

When this has been accomplished, you 
are ready to try a vocal exercise in the 
same manner, that is, with a hand on the 
chest and a breath before each tone. 


SSS 


(hah) 
(Isttime) ha ha; he hé, hi hi 


(2ndtime) a 4; @ & i i 


If only a weak vibration is felt through 
the hand, double your efforts, as part of 
the tones are still in the nasal cavity. 
Diligent practice will be found necessary 
to accomplish complete correction. 

After making headway with the first 
exercise, you may repeat the tones, leav- 
ing off the consonant “H” and singing the 
vowel sounds in their long and _ short 
state, “a, 4 (ah), 6, é, 1, i,” ever mindful 
to keep the tones resounding from the 
chest. 


You are now ready to try word sounds 
that do not have ‘“m’s” or “n’s” in them. 
Take a breath before each word as you 
say it: ‘“They—clashed—at—the—gates— 


till—they—fell.” 

Not until you can say them without a 
trace of a nasal sound are you ready to 
sing them. When you are, use your mid- 


Bas Ami 


dle compass, choosing any key. Here is 
the exercise written in Middle C major. 


Ex.2 


ah 


THE ETUDE 


you get a vibration from the head, you do 
not benefit by the exercise. 
first note of each measure. 


Accent the 


ee Sa 


They clashed at the 
<2 
gates till they fell. 


To correct throaty singing, we must, 
first of all, perfect the “hum.” <A _ per- 
fect hum is a well placed head tone, of 
diminished degree. It has a tendency to 
lightness and sweetness. It does not 
touch the throat. F 

Two sounds that come to the mind in 
producing a hum, are “M” and “N.” First, 
we must think “head-tone.’” Then we 
speak the consonant ‘“M,” holding the 
“um” sound until we count ten. In speak- 
ing or singing the “M,” we are most con- 
cerned with its pronunciation. We do not 
call it, “eM,” but we start with the closed- 
mouth, grunt-like sound, “M-m-m.” This 
is also true of the consonant “N.” It is not 
pronounced, “eN.” 

By placing the index finger to the side 
of the nose, the vibration may be felt 
through the nose to the finger, when the 
“M” or “N” is being correctly produced. 
The same is true during the “hum.” 

When you have fixed in mind the fol- 
lowing exercise, take a breath and, touch- 
ing the nose often with a finger, sing this 
exercise in one breath. 


(Mouth wy. - - M-hm- hm-hm - hm. 
closed) 

Repeat with the consonant “N.” 

Now you should be ready to sing the 
word “moan,” with emphasis on the “M” 
and “N.” Take a breath before humming 
each measure. Test for vibration. Unless 


Beacon Lights for the Singer 


By W. Warren SHAW 


Some Muscles to Be Known 


Ne IN TONE production the first 
and most important thing to under- 
stand is the normal action of the intrinsic 
muscles of the larynx as distinguished 
from the action of the extrinsic muscles 
and also of the articulating muscles. The 
tone producing muscles (intrinsic) are not 
and never can be under the direct control 
of the will. They can be controlled only 
indirectly. Actual tone production is 
always indirect. The singer who is aware 
of this fact wisely refrains from trying 


to do anything directly with the vocal 
mechanism. He knows that any talk 
about holding the larynx high or low, or 
trying to dictate in any way its position 
is non-essential. 

On the other hand, the extrinsic (swal- 
lowing and articulating) muscles should 
and must be directly controlled. They are 
naturally and normally under the will 
power. The swallowing muscles can be 
trained to remain quiescent during tone 
production, and the articulating muscles 
must be used and directly controlled in 


~~ — — 


M-mo-own.M-mo-own.M-mo-own.M-mo-own.M-mo-own. 
The following exercise is called the 
octave hum. It is very important in plac- 
ing the tones and equalizing them. When 
done correctly we hear a resonant head 
tone, as the low note is started with a 
head hum and brought up to the octave 
note, where it is retained to time. 
Although written 


it is sung as follows: 


Ex.6 


M-mo-own. 


M-mo-own. M-mo-own. 

In the next exercise we have a phrase 
study which should at first be hummed. 
When the words and the melody have be- 
come fixed in the mind, the words should 
be spoken while the index finger touches 
the nose to receive the head vibration. © 
Then only is it to be sung. Practice first 
with a humming sound; then carefully 
sing the words. 


M- hm-hm. M-hm-hm. M-hm - hm-hm. 
From now-on. From now-on. From now - on. 


The studies given are but a few that — 
have proved their worth. Habits are hard 
to break, but sincere efforts will break — 
bad ones, and with results that are sure 
to please, 


speech and song. But the important con- 
sideration is that the articulating muscles 

can be used independent of and also — 
simultaneously with tone production. They 
must be used conjointly in speech and song 
and yet always kept from interfering with — 
the muscles controlling cord vibration. 


Tongue Twisters ‘ 

HERE is a considerable amount 
misunderstanding as to the pr 
use of the tongue in singing. During: 
production, the base of the tongue 
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Musica. Peprer Box 


* * * 


SINGLIE :—““What is an organizer?” 
StTINGLIE:—“Aw, he’s the guy that 
makes music in church.” 
—West Point Pointer. 
x Oe x 
Magic 
‘When,’ asks a correspondent of an 
exchange, “does a fiddle become a violin?” 
Ordinarily, we should say, when it 
gets into the hands of a musician. 
pak: ok 


A Favorite 


The clergyman was in the habit of 
having family prayers, which all the 
servants attended. One evening they al- 
lowed the cook to choose the hymn to be 

sung. 

When the ceremony was over his wife 
said to her, “That was a nice hymn you 
‘chose this evening.” 

“Yes, mum,” answered the cook, beam- 
ingly. “It’s the number of my _police- 


man.”—E xchange. 
SPE SAE: 


No Room for Sliphorn 

Prospective TENANT: “This apartment 

is certainly too small.” 

Rear Estate Acent: “But I understand 
there are only yourself, your wife and 
son.” . 

_ Prospective Tenant: “Yes, but the kid 
‘Plays a slide trombone.” 
i —Capper's Weekly. 


: x ok * 
5 “Wonder Surgery 


A baseball player had two fingers of 
right hand pretty badly bungled up 
in practice, and on his way home from 
the grounds he dropped into a doctor’s 
[pit to have them attended to. 
“Doctor,” he asked anxiously, as he 
Ress leaving, “when this paw of mine heals 
- will I be able to play the piano?” 
“Certainly you wwill,’ the doctor as- 
ured him. 
“Well, then, you’re a wonder, Doc,” 
iled the patient, “because I never could 


sefore.”—E xchange. 


remain at rest while the tip of the tongue 
can be controlled as desired. The tip of 
the tongue need not always be passive, in 
good tone production. The base of the 
tongue is yery active in pronouncing cer- 
tain words, such as those in which the con- 
sonant “K” or “G” (hard) is used; but it 
must be instantly released and returned to 
its natural position of rest when any fol- 
lowing vowel is enunciated—as in “cake” or 
“gay.” The tip of the tongue is active in 
articulating “L” and “T,” and it must be 
arbitrarily held down during the singing 
of the vowel immediately following, while 
the base of the tongue should remain in 
the position of rest. The tip can be willed 
and compelled to act as desired. 

The base of the tongue is the home of 
the hyoglossis muscle, the first muscle to 
act in swallowing; but the tip of the 
tongue is active or passive as desired. The 
tip and base of the tongue are under 
separate control. These are useful facts 
to be known and are not usually explained. 
We read and hear about the use of the 
tongue, whereas the tip and the base are 
better considered separately. 


The Attack 


HAT IS GENERALLY referred 

to as the “attack,” is the definite 
and immediate delivery of the word with 
especial reference to the vowel sound. 

This term “attack” is often misleading 
and is apt to induce the use of the “shock 
of the glottis,’ which is most inartistic. 
It is injurious to the vocal mechanism and 
entirely unnecessary as a means of ex- 
pression. 

Slurring up to the tone is likewise rep- 
rehensible. Except in some especially. de- 
sired modes of expression which make it 
purposeful, this is one of the least artistic 
habits into which the singer can fall. It 
not only is atnoying to the sensitive 
listener, but it also leads to that sure 
death to the vocalist, the singing out of 
tune, or “off pitch.” The remedy is in 
physical preparation ‘by vitalizing the 
nervous and muscular systems and then 
singing with direct impulse, without fear 
or hesitation. 


The Crescendo and Diminuendo 
HESE ARE NOT skillfully or ef- 
fectively brought about by any willful 

use of the breath, either by pushing or 
holding back. Nevertheless in the cre- 
scendo there is actually increasing breath 
pressure and in the diminuendo there is 
decreasing breath pressure. Both of these 
attending conditions, which are normal and 
natural, are, however, purely resultant 
upon muscular codrdination. This codrdi- 
nation is always responsive to the will of 
effect, producing various degrees of ten- 
sion appropriate! +o the physical require- 
ments of the tone and thus involuntarily 
controlling the breath. In other words, as 
we think a tone louder it becomes so; as 
we think a tone softer it becomes so; and 
this without a conscious change of pres- 
sure of the breath. 


The Portamento 


rq\HE PORTAMENTO §$should be 

used sparingly. Used too often it 
promotes the vicious habit of “scooping” 
from one tone to the next. The portamento 
should be used with precision and with a 
distinct understanding of a certain de- 


sired effect to be produced. Thus it may 
sometimes become that graceful gliding of 
the voice from one tone to the next, which 
may be thrilling in its beauty, but which, 
of all the graces, soonest palls upon the 
listener’s ear. So, beware! 


The Recitative 


HIS IS A FORM which requires 

special treatment. The essential dif- 
ference between the recitative and the aria 
lies in the necessary dramatic forcefulness 
of delivery in the recitative. This is not 
always a matter of force, though the ac- 
cented part of a measure usually demands 
the more dynamic utterance. The accent 
is more marked and stands out in contrast 
with the more subdued but still dramatic 
delivery of the rest of the text. Each note 
is intoned, but the phrases have more of 
the nature of impassioned speech. Recita- 
tive allows much more liberty in the mat- 
ter of tempo. The ad lib. is allowable and 
permits more freedom of interpretation to 
the individual. There are traditions in the 
standard repertoire which are generally 
observed by our best artists. 

Perfunctory delivery of the aria may 
sometimes pass without severe criticism, 
but not so with the recitative, which re- 
quires a fuller display of living interest in 
the text. This is why it is said that one 
can tell if the singer is a real, or at least 
a potential, artist, by the manner in which 
his recitatives are done. 


The Aria 


ee LM Ie ACCENT is always im- 
portant in the aria, and the lyric char- 
acter of the phrase should be brought out 
with that smooth delivery recognized as the 
legato mode. All songs in which melody 
predominates should receive similar treat- 
ment. 

The turns and embellishments in an aria 
or song should not be permitted to intrude 
upon the rhythmic precision of this mel- 
ody but should become a part of it, an ob- 
servance none too common. Then it must 
not be forgotten that the object of a song 
is to enhance the meaning of the text, and 
this to the very last word. This interest, 
real or simulated, will be manifested in the 
vocal expression and be sustained to the 
very end. 

The final phrases may be very properly 
expressed with a regularly diminishing 
power even to the very softest singing; but 
the positiveness of expression in delivery 
must be well marked. This is an absolute 
requirement of what is recognized as au- 
thoritative and finished singing. 


Mental Preparation 

EFORE COMMENCING aa recitative 

or an aria the mind should be accom- 

modated to the mood required for the intel- 

ligent and interested expression of the 

text. Only under such conditions is it 

possible to get the most suitable tonal ef- 
fects. 

The artist cannot rely entirely upon 
sensation of tone for guidance. Such re- 
liance is very apt to result in a heartless 
and perfunctory performance which will 
always disclose the absence of living in- 
terest in the subject. If the singer guides 
his voice only by sensation, the phrases 
will be very apt to be entirely lacking in 
both zsthetic beauty of tone and in real 
sincerity of expression. 


“Singers frequently fail to achieve expression through lack of command 


of tonal resources. 
reaction is loudness or softness. 


They often feel music vividly; but their only technical 
They have no skill in varying the char- 


acter of their tones, or coloring them, as the unscientific musical expression 


has it. 


Mme. Calvé could sing the first scenes of Marguerite in “Faust” 


with the voice of an ingénue and the later scenes, when tragedy came, with 
the same voice deepened and matured by suffering. She sang Santuzza 


almost with a different voice. 
moved audiences. 


She was a consummate vocal colorist. 
Her greatest vocal asset was tone. 


She 
It was the thing she 


had and others did not have.”—W. J. HENDERSON. 
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New Voice Book Discloses 
Startling Voice Facts / 


Paid airs 
wl a The 


YOUR 
VOICE 


Send today—for 30 days 
free rveading—for the most 
remarkable voice book 
ever written. This book 
has startled the whole 
“voice world. Written by a 
man recognized the world 
over as a voice authority 
—a man with the courage 
to tell the TRUTH about 
voice, about the vocal 
organ and the real basic, 
fundamental truths about 
voice training. Advances 
astounding new method. Discloses 


startling facts that may save hundreds 
of dollars to every man and woman seeking a 
strong, rich, compelling singing or speaking 
voice. Send for thismostremarkablebook today, 


FREE 


for 3 
30 Days Reading 


Certainly I could not afford to make you this 
liberal 30 days free reading offer if I did not 
KNOW what “The Truth About Voice’’ will 
do for YOU. Send for this book today. KNOW 
the truth about YOUR voice—a truth just as 
SIMPLE as it is astounding! Know WHY I 
| actually guarantee to improve every man or 
woman's voice at least 100%. 30 days free read- 
ing to prove this! Then, if convinced send only 
$1.00—although you'll cane admit that the 
k may be worth thousands to you. If not— 
return it—that’s all! Mail coupon NOW—be- 
fore the demand exceeds the supply]! 


No matter how hopeless your 

case may seem—send at once 

for Voice Book disclosing 
startling voice facts. 


Prof. Eugene Feuchtinger, Stadio 55-82 
308 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Eugene Feuchtinger 
Voice Specialist 
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THE 


SGANIST'S ETUDE 


Edited for February by 


HENRY S. FRY 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


he Great G Minor Fugue of 


HE FIRST requisite for playing the 

organ works of Bach is a registration 

that will convey to the listener the lace- 
like texture of these contrapuntal gems. 
The serene dignity in many of Bach’s 
compositions does not indicate that a huge 
mass of tone is necessarily desirable. In- 
deed such volume may make for thickness 
and heaviness. 

Until a reaction occurred, within the 
last decade, American organists and organ- 
builders emphasized the inclusion in speci- 
fications of a proportionately large num- 
ber of eight-foot stops producing a pre- 
ponderance of foundation tones, with a 
correspondingly small number of stops giv- 
ing upper partials or overtones. The re- 
sult has been, that, while some exceedingly 
beautiful individual voicings have been 
developed—French Horns, English Horns, 
Orchestral Oboes and so forth—the en- 
sembles have lacked the brightness and 
“sparkle” so necessary in compositions in 
which, as in string quartets, each part 
should be heard distinctly without con- 
scious effort. 

It is not sufficient, however, that we 
should, in our efforts to regain this 
“sparkle,” simply add to our large scale 
mutation stops, flute-like diapasons; for 
the mutation stops will not “meet” with it 
because of their lack of the upper partials 
necessary for blending. This undesirable 
condition has been realized by some of our 
American builders who are making a sin- 
cere effort to bring to us a revival of the 
brightness we have missed. Let us aim 
for the inclusion in our specifications of 
sufficient mutation stops and the smaller 
scale bright diapasons, not on eight or ten 
inches wind pressure for average build- 
ings, but on, say, not more than five 
inches. Then, when the pipes start sound- 
ing, we may have, not a brutal attack, but 
a beautiful singing quality. 


Bach’s Organ 
N ORDER to secure some idea of what 
is desirable in the registration for the 

playing of the Bach fugues it might be 
well to investigate some organs of the 
period of the composer—the renowned 
Silbermann organs, examples of which, at 
least until the last decade, were still in 
existence and were the subject of two ex- 
tensive articles by Dr. Oscar E. Schminke 
in “The Diapason.” We take the liberty 
of quoting from Dr. Schminke’s interest- 
ing account, as follows: 

‘ “In the further course of my quest of 
antiquities concerning Bach, a good fairy 
in the person of Max Fest, official or- 
ganist of the Gewandhaus Orchestra and 
well known concert performer, directed 
my attention to the fact that there was 
a perfectly preserved Silbermann organ 
in the immediate vicinity of Leipzig; 
moreover Mr. Fest, who is a gentleman 
as well as a thorough and accomplished 
musician, consented to introduce me to 
his father-in-law, Herr Schuldirektor 
Meissner, organist emeritus of the instru- 
ment in question, And so it happened 


The following letter was received by the Editor of Tur Erune Music 
Macazine: “As an organist I am deeply interested in the Organist’s Etude, 
I have been greatly benefited by the help it has given me. I would like to 
see a lesson given on an organ number in THE Erune, such as you give on 
Master Piano numbers (which are surely wonderful). I realize you do not 
consider it feasible to denote stops as organs differ so greatly. That is not 


my idea. 


I would like sentiment and feeling dwelt upon in, well, say a 


Bach or some classic that is hard to understand,” 
The Great G Minor Fugue of Johann Sebastian Bach has been chosen 


for the subject of this present lesson. 


.As the writer of the letter suggests, 


it is not feasible to give specific directions as to the actual stops to be used, 
but, before taking up the interpretation of the nwmber selected, we shall 
endeavor to convey, by means of information relative to the organs of 
Bach's time, some ideas as to the registration desirable for the playing of 
compositions of this character—Epttor’s Norte. 


that one pleasant day of early spring I 
journeyed by train to the village of 
Rotha (Mendelssohn used to walk there 
to practice and compose at this organ, 


the legend says) where, in the pictur- ‘ 


esque Church of St. George, built before 
A. D. 1100 in Romanesque and early 
Gothic style, I found one of the most 
interesting instruments I have ever had 
the privilege of examining and playing.” 
Dr. Schminke quotes a few extracts 
from Schweitzer’s book on Bach, as fol- 
lows: “In Volume I, page 200 (Newman’s 
English translation), we read, ‘In general 
it may be said that organ building in 
Bach’s time had attained to a beauty and 
richness of tone, particularly through the 
technical improvements of Andreas Silber- 
mann of Strassburg (1678-1734) and Gott- 
fried Silbermann of Freiberg (1683-1753), 
which have not been surpassed since.’ 


Strength Submerging Beauty 


se N VOLUME J, page 296, he says 
further, in speaking of modern or- 


gans, ‘In our passion for strength of tone: 


we have forgotten beauty and richness of 
tone, which depend on the harmonious 
blending of ideally voiced stops. The older 
organs are becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
There are many organists today who have 
never heard Bach played on the kind of 
organ the composer had in view when he 
wrote. The day is not far distant when 
the last of our beautiful Silbermann or- 
gans will be replaced or renovated beyond 
recognition—and then the Bach organ will 
be one of the unknown things of the past 
like certain orchestral instruments that he 
uses in his scores. 

“Tf we play Bach on an old and well 
preserved Silbermann organ both players 
and hearers are as little conscious as the 
master himself was of the need for fre- 
quent changes of registration, for on such 
an instrument the diapasons and mixtures 
give a forte so rich, intense, full-colored 
and yet in no wise fatiguing that we can, 
if need be, preserve it unchanged through- 
out a prelude or a fugue. On such an 
organ, moreover, both the inner parts and 
the pedal come out clearly, whereas on the 
modern organs the inner parts are con- 
fused and the pedal, by reason of its de- 
ficiency in four-foot stops and mixttires 
and its inferiority in weight to the enormous 


masses of tone above it, cannot even at its 
most brutal throw out a clear line.” 


Silvery Man—Silvery Tone 


Of THE Silbermann organ at Ré6tha, 
Dr. Schminke says, “One hears an 
indescribable richness and beauty of tone 
comparable to the dazzling, scintillating re- 
flections from the facets of a diamond, a 
sort of silvery lustre apropos of which the 
Herr Direktor springs a pun: ‘A silvery 
man (Silbermann) and a silvery organ.’ 
The mass of tone is not unduly loud, but 
rich and satisfying (wind pressure some- 
where between three and four inches, I 
was told).” 

Dr. Schminke, in his articles (we 
strongly recommend them to the attention 
of our readers in “The Diapason,” March 
and April, 1924, numbers) gives the speci- 
fication of the organ as follows: 


MANUAL I. 
1. Rohrfléte 8 ft. 
2. Principal 8 ft. (Diapason) 
3. Octaves 4 ft. 
4. Spitzfléte 4 ft. 
5. Octava Paste 
6. Cornet 3 Ranks 
7. Cymbal 2 Ranks —larecs pipe 
t. 
8. Quinta 3 ft. 
9. Mixtur 3 Ranks—largest pipe 
1% ft. 
10. Bordun AG Mots 
1% octave wood, remainder metal. 
MANUAL II. 
11. Gedeckt 8 ft. 
12. Quintadena 8 ft. 
13. Rohrfléte 4 ft. 
14. Principal 4 ft. (Diapason) 
15. Octava Zotts 
16. Nasat 3 ft. 
17. Quinte 1% ft 
18. Tertia 1%6 ft 
19. Sifflet att. 
20. Mixtur 3 Ranks 
PEDAL. 
21. Principal 16 ft. wood (Diapason) 
22. Posaune 16 ft. 
23. Trompete 8 ft. 
MECHANICAL 


Manual II to Manual I. 
Manual I to Pedal, 

In the second of Dr. Schminke’s articles 
(April, 1924), we find the specification of 
the three manual Silbermann organ in the 
Cathedral of Freiberg. The Great organ 
of thirteen stops includes one 16 ft. Bour- 
don, four 8 ft. stops,.two 4 ft. stops, a 3 
ft. stop, a 2 ft. stop, a 1% ft. stop and 
twelve ranks of mixtures, including Mixtur, 
Cornet and Cymbal. The Swell organ, 


_ volved contrapuntal works of the great 


.manual not yet installed) 


Bach 


also thirteen stops, includes ten ranks of 
mixtures. The Choir organ (nine stops) 
has only one 8 ft. stop (Gedeckt) and in- 
cludes a Terz, 1% ft.; Quinte, 1% ft.; Sif- 
flot, 1 ft. and Mixture, three ranks, as 
well as stops of 4 ft. (two), 3 ft. and 2 
ft. The pedal organ of nine stops in- 
cludes a mixture of six ranks. No pedal — 
coupler. y 
Through the courtesy of Senator Emer- 
son L. Richards, the Atlantic City organ 
“fan,” we have the specification of the Sil- 
bermann organ in the Court Church in 
Dresden, which shows that the instrument 
of forty-eight stops includes thirty ranks 
of mixtures. These specifications will 
serve to convey to the reader some idea of 
the clarity possible in playing the in- 


Bach on organs of this type. 


Between New and Old 


T HAS not been our privilege to see or 
hear any of these famous Silbermann — 
organs, but we recently had the pleasure 
of becoming acquainted with Hans Stein- 
meyer, the German organ builder, whose 
firm installed the largest church organ in — 
the world (based on number of pipes) in 
the Passau Cathedral. Mr. Steinmeyer 
was in this country in connection with the 
installation of one of his instruments in the — 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. After meeting him in Phila- 
delphia, the writer made a trip to Altoona 
and had several opportunities to hear and — 
play this instrument and incidentally to — 
meet Ludwig Berberich, Akademiepro-— 
fessor und Domkapellmeister, an organ 
authority for church and state in Germany. — 
Although Herr Steinmeyer says this in- 
strument of about sixty-two stops (fourth — 
is. a “com=— 
promise,” it includes over thirty ranks of — 
mixtures. At first hearing (the instrument 
was then not entirely completed) the writer’s — 
impression was that of noticing a lack of — 
refinement. On subsequent visits, how- 
ever, the instrument seemed to “grow on_ 
the listener” and, with the Cymbal com- 
pleted on Saturday night, the last visit on 
Sunday morning revealed an organ that 
for contrapuntal music was very effective. — 
We do not mean to convey the impression 
that we would approve the specification 
(which appears in the August, 1931, num- 
ber of The American Organist) or the 
instrument unreservedly. It was almost 
entirely lacking in special solo stops, ex- 
cept those that formed part of the en- 
semble—Flutes, Diapasons, Chorus Reeds 
and so forth. Synthetic effects were, of 
course, possible, and a Krummbhorn was 
included—in this instance much resembling 
a Vox Humana for which it might be used 
as a substitute. There was also one pai 
of rather effective string stops (Celeste). 


The Added Sparkle ies, 
E, OF course, would want the be: 
tiful tone colors present in our m 
ern organs, for which we give all ¢ 
to our builders, but we feel that there 


HE ETUDE 


om for improvement in the way of pro- 
ding “sparkle” for our modern instru- 
ents, thus relieving some of our dull 
fects. We might say in passing that to 
; a mixture is objectionable when in en- 
mble effects the upper partials are heard 
; individual notes. Correctly they should 
rye only to brighten the prime tone and 
10uld not emphasize their individual rela- 
on to that tone. 

In the matter of mechanical accessories 
ur instruments, too, excel. In the AI- 
yona organ all the unison couplers were 
laced under. the Choir manual—not a very 


ynvenient location. The instrument in- 
uded only three “free’ combinations 
seneral pistons), the others being per- 


lanently set. The general pistons were 
f the “blind” variety, but had the ad- 
a1 of allowing for their being 
: during the playing of the in- 
nent, by the pushing in or pulling out 
f mall peg-like pin. This feature is 
ot new to this country, however, one of 
l 


uilders having used a similar device 
me years ago. 


pos Toward Securing Brightness 
AVING, we trust, convinced the 
reader of the desirability of clarity 
1 S iive playing of our lesson number, we 
ugeest the following. First, presuming 
re have a three manual instrument avail- 
ble, let us arrange all three manuals 
great mf.) and pedal with as bright a 
egistration as is possible with good effect 
-all unison couplers, manual and pedal. 
Jctave couplers may sometimes be ef- 
ective to secure brightness not otherwise 
ossible. 
The main theme may be given either of 
1e following renderings : 


“he difference between the two versions 
‘es in their treatment of the leap of an 
ctave, the leap being broken in the first 
astance and slurred in the second.,. As 
ne first is the one used by the writer, we 
ave used that as the basis for our presen- 
ation. The interpretation of the theme 
osen by the reader, will, of course, be 
e pattern to be followed throughout. Pre- 
ding the various entrances of the theme, 
here possible, an almost imperceptible 
oadening will bring the listener to a 
ate of expecting the appearance of the 
me, which entrance may be emphasized 
the slightest pause on the first note. 

A difference of opinion exists as to the 
nner of beginning this fugue so far as 
gistration is concerned, some organists 
king the standard that the theme is of 
proud, vigorous character, others that it 
of a jolly nature. The former idea is 
iven in the Widor-Schweitzer edition of 
pach, while Charles Heinroth’s idea is 
it it is “bright as a summer day,” and the 
‘iter has some recollection of seeing it 
escribed as a “jolly hunting-song” or 
omething of that character. 

| Those who wish to carry out the proud, 
igorous idea will begin at once on the 
eat organ, making no change until the 
ist eighth note in measure 21. From 
hat point on, the directions given for the 
jolly” interpretation will remain the 
as for the other interpretation. A 


slightly faster tempo will also probably be 
desirable for the lighter interpretation. 

For those who wish to treat the theme in 
the bright, light, joyous character we sug- 
gest the following: 

Begin on the Swell organ with the 
right hand. Play the theme on its ap- 
pearance in measure 4 (left hand) on the 
Choir (Swell coupled), the right hand 
going over to the Choir on the second note 
in measure 7. At the entrance of the 
theme in measure 9 the left hand goes over 
to the Great organ (mf), the right hand 
following in measure 12, on the second 
eighth note of the third beat. Both hands 
remain on the Great organ up to measure 
36. An addition of stops is advisable on 
the last eighth note in measure 21, where 
the theme appears in the top part. On 
the last eighth note in measure 36 the left 
hand goes over to the Choir organ, the 
right hand going over to the Swell organ 
on the second eighth note in measure 37 
(Choir and Swell boxes open.) The theme 
having emerged from a slight obscurity 
caused by the right hand part on the 
Great organ is now brought into promi- 
nence on the Choir organ, by the transfer 
of the right hand to the Swell organ. The 
Choir and Swell boxes are closed gradu- 
ally during measures 37, 38 and 39, when 
on the third sixteenth note from the end 
of the measure, the left hand goes over 
to the Swell organ, both hands remaining 
there, until, on the last eighth note in 
measure 43, an opportunity presents itself 
to bring out a variation of the theme by 
passing the right hand over to the Choir 
organ where it remains until it returns to 
the Swell organ on the third sixteenth note 
from the end of measure 46. On the last 
sixteenth note in measure 50 the left hand 
is transferred to the Choir organ to empha- 
size the appearance of the theme. On the 
last sixteenth note in measure 53 the right 
hand goes over to the Choir organ, both 
Choir and Swell boxes opening for a 
gradual crescendo during measures 51, 52 
and 53. On the second eighth note of the 
third beat in measure 57 the left hand 
goes over to the Great organ, bringing out 
a theme of four notes 


Ex.2 


— = 


which is repeated frequently in the fol- 
lowing section of the composition, together 
with a short figure of two notes which ap- 
pears (and is emphasized by the indicated 
”) in measures 12 and 13, top part: 


Ex.3 ee ’ 5G 

In measure 58 the right hand goes over 
tc the Great organ on the first note. Both 
hands now remain on the Great organ until 
measure 93, when, on the last eighth note 
in the measure, the right hand goes over to 
the Choir, the left hand remaining on the 
Great organ for the descending scale 
passage, and passing over to the Swell 
organ on the second sixteenth note of the 
last beat in measure 94, thus allowing the 
theme appearing in the right-hand part 
to be brought into prominence. Beginning 
with measure 95 close Choir and Swell 
boxes gradually. The right hand is trans- 
ferred to the Swell organ on the second 
sixteenth note of the last beat in measure 
96. On the last sixteenth note in measure 
100 the left hand goes over to the Choir 
organ, followed by the right hand on the 
third sixteenth note of the second beat of 
measure 103. 

From this point gradually open Choir 
and Swell boxes leading to the entrance of 
the theme in the pedals—in measure 110. 
On the last eighth note in measure 110 
both hands go over to the Great organ, 

(Continued on page 145) 
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GALLA- RINI 


We have secured the services of this famous 
vaudeville star and modern wizard of the piano 
accordion and here are his first three offerings: 


Foxy Rhythm—Fox Trot 


ummer Skies—Waltz 


Japan-Ola—Novelette 
35c Each 


GALLA-RINI has also arranged the following well known numbers: 
Fumando Espero—Tango, Dark Eyes, Ay-Ay-Ay—Fox Trot, Ete. 


List sent on request. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


Dept, E 


New -- PIPE ORGANS -- Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
times, priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and tubular organs, 
stops, couplers and chimes installed. 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers -- Organ Experts 
3508 105th Street Corona, L. I., N. Y. City 


additions of 
Yearly care 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 


Courses in Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- 
struction. Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 
designed organ studio building. Instructors of ability 
and training. Enrollment any time in any course. 
Catalog. 


210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
eee with singing lessona—but by fundamentally 
ound and scientifically correct silent exercises . . 
aad absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice at least 100% Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. “Learn W. HY you 
can now have the voice you want. No Mamece 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 55-82 
308 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


289 Bleecker St., N. ¥. C. 


te 


{AUSTIN OrGANs } 


Send for Folder 


A QUALITY 


PIPE ORGAN 
SMALL DIMENSIONS 


A New Model at Very 


Reasonable Cost 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


: “Write Us” 


Do you take advantage of the many excellent 
merchandising opportunities which ETUDE Ad- 


HARTFORD, CONN. : 


Pins for School Bands, 
Orchestras, Choirs & Glee Clubs 


We have furnished appropriate pins 
for hundreds of organizations through- 


out the country. 
The pin illustrated is one of our latest 
and most popular desijns. 
FREE—Our 1932 Cutalog Showing 
New - Snappy Designs ‘ 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


85 Bastian Bldg. Rochester, N. Y 


vertising Columns offer you? 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


JOHN M. Wits 


**Boy’s Book of Pieces” 


28 easy. to play pieces 


Price, $1.00 


**Class Piano Method”’ 


60c 


**Team-Work 


Book III 


Tunes” 


Easy ensemble 


pieces for 2, 


Copies of these 
new books will 
be sent for 
examination. 


and 4 players 
at ONE 
piano 


Price 


$1.00 


3 


Complete catalog of 

John M. Williams’ 

‘‘Recital Suggestions’’ 

is FREE... Write for 
’ one today. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1932 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


Date MORNING SERVICE EVENING SERVICE 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: A Reminiscence ........ Kinder ee espera ir.tersetnts,cr Stoughton 
Piano: O Lamb of God. Bizet-Garland Piano: Theme from Sonata in A, 
INO iOS ere aa mnie Geen rely Mozart 
T ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
(a) Heaven is My Home....... Speaks (a) Praise the Father ......... Duddy 
H (b) Lift Up Your Heads....... dam (Men’s Voices) 
I ‘ (b) Jesus, Meek and Gentle..... Pease 
R OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
D Lord Ever Merciful-........... Kountz O Master, in Thy Father’s House 
(Duet) (Alto Solo) Smith 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postludium ........ Armstrong Organs’ Prayercesbm cnt ses Armstrong 
Piano: March of the Pilgrims Piano: Processional March 
Ethelbert Nevin Arthur L. Brown 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Near the Cathedral. ...Hopkins Organ: Chapel Bell _..Flagler-Mansfield 
Piano: Love, Light (o....<% <ohlmann Piano: Woodland Poem ...... Poldini 
ANTHEMS a) ee 
T (QyELDo Novas nour (a) Lift Up Thine Eyes. .Mendelssohn 
) ) uord. Spross yes.. ndelsso 
E (b) That Beautiful’Song Land. (eta vene (b) I Need Thee, Precious Jesus 
N Warhurst 
T OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
H Nearer, My God, to Thee....... Salter Search Me, O God ........ Neidlinger 
(Tenor Solo) (Duet) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Royal Pageant ......... Marks Organt7Ay Memory sev. seam atelere Gillette 
Piano: The Young Guardsmen... Jessel Piano: Shepherd’s Lullaby . -Hewitt 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Ss Organtvove® Light? 3). cuir. Kohlmann Organ: Souvenir Romantique i 
Piano: The Convent Bell....Valdemar Gordon Balch Nevin 
E Piano: Peace at Eventide 
V ANTHEMS Lautenschlaeger 
E (a) ‘cead: Us, 20) Pather:"2o3 sar Spross ANTHEMS 
N (b) Glory Be to Jesus ........ Marks (a) Legions of Christ. Lemmens-Felton 
Ak; (b) Blessed Art Thou, O God ...Jones 
E 
VP i atc 5 Tate OFFERTORY 
Crossing the Bar ........+.+. illeby Lead, Kindly ight. oes Hawley 
N (Soprano Solo) (Alto Solo) 
— 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Hymn of Faith .. Armstrong Organ: The Village Chapel...Hopkins 
Piano: Apotheosis ...........- Gounod , Piano: | “Sarabande Ws .mies ene Cramm 
T PRELUDE PRELUDE 
seks eater Adagio (from Concerto No. 9)..Spohkr 
y Ordea: The “Bells bot aieerdovey Lewant (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accom- 
N Pianos Endearmenti over. <5 +. s.ccte's Rolfe paniment) 
ay ae) qeake's (a) Now 4f Aare Recie! 
(a) Do Not Pass Me By..... Ambrose Se eae the ay PN SARE SC STAC night 
ré (b) Come Thou, Mighty King, Blount (Bb) (GodMisy Love iar cree aes Speaks 
F OFFERTORY Romance pee ete Vieuxter 
. wo 9 i= sept Oke TU thay Tike RARDIN SL RNODIRUUMCE: UCR tatetew avers cnansuny eres x nps 
1@) A Little Prayer Fetter eee ees Preston (Violin, with Organ or Piano stone 
U (Tenor Solo) paniment) 
R POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
6h Organ: The Masque of Ceres. .Stewart Organi Meditation’ ..\siec «sie ns orman 
H Piano: Triumphal March..C. C. White Piano: In Schubert’s Day...Krentzlin 


xa 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


eesenett seal 
“. 
al 


wen, Bernd 


INTIMATE VIEWS OF THE eet 
The grand opera tenor reverts to type in his proposal 


ae 


‘stop of this character. 


Q. Will you kindly send me the examina- 
tion requirements of the American Guild of 
Organists? I would like to try for an Asso- 
ciate membership. Also will you tell me how 
I may become a member of The National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, for which, I understand, 
the requirements are very simple? Which has 
the higher ranking in the musical-business 
world. or the 
Sie Bets heel & Aa iw oc 8 eee The former 
graduates the students “with a diploma, and 
the latter with a degree of Bachelor of Music. 
I intend to go in for majoring in organ work, 
and take a position, perhaps, for instance, such 
as taking charge of the Musical Department 
of a Preparatory School or Oollege. Would 
not a degrce be of more value to me in getting 
the kind of position named, or any good 
church position, than a diploma? Or, would 
it be better if I graduated from ........ Col- 
lege with a B. A., having majored in music? I 
am anxious to continue study.— V. O. 

A. To secure the examination requirements 
of the American Guild of Organists address 
Frank Wright, Mus. Bac., 46 Grace Court, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. To secure membership in The 
National Association of Organists communi- 
eate with that Association at 49 West 20th 
Street, New York City. The only requirement 
for member ship in this Association is that you 
play or have played the organ. We should 
advise you taking up your work with the Insti- 
tution graduating you with the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


Q. On our organ is a harp stop, a Marim- 
baphone, played with hammers. The minister 
of the church confided to me lately that some- 
one in the congregation had begged him to ask 
me to play the harp in a different manner oc- 
casionally. This is the first instrument I 
have met with which included a harp stop, 
and I shall appreciate it if you will tell me if 
there aré any new ways of eben cr care 


A. As we understand it the Marimbaphone 
consists of wooden bars, similar to a Xylo- 
phone, and is rather unusual in a church or- 
gan. Since you do not state the manner in 
which you use the stop, and since we know 
of no new way to use it, we can only suggest 
that you use it for passages suitable for a 
You may, perhaps, at 
times find it advisable to use other stops with 
it, when it may ‘have the effect of adding pi- 
quancy to the combination being used. We 
suggest your experimentin with the stop. 
Arpeggios and broken chords are perhaps the 
most effective passages for the use of harp 
stops. 


. What is the correct way to train a Jun- 
ior Choir in a Congregational Church? He- 
actly how and what should I teach? Girls 
are from nine to twelve years old and have 
music study in day schools.—P. W. 

If the children receive training in the 
rudiments of music, in reading and so forth 
in the day schools it will perhaps not be neces- 
sary for you to pay so much attention to that 
feature, though it will probably be helpful to 
do some work in that direction. We would 
suggest your securing a copy of ‘Voice Cul- 
ture for Children” by Bates (2 volumes) and 
work along the lines suggested, in an effort 
to secure beautiful tone quality, a feature 
often lacking in the unrestrained type of sing- 
ing used by ‘children. 


Q. Tam planning to construct a small unit 
organ in my home, and have already started 
to construct the console which will be all elec- 
tric. Can you suggest books that will give 
adequate information as to the construction 
of pipe chambers, bellows, tremulants and so 
forth? Also will you give prices of the vari- 
ous parts and where they can be obtained? 
Will you also give me names of firms that sell 
sets of pipes only, such as used pipes from re- 
constructed organs, and prices of such pipes? 
As I now plan, the organ pipes and so forth 
will be located in the basement of the house, 
the sound being carried to my studio by pow- 
erful amplifiers, I think that this arrange- 
ment will be very satisfactory and is the only 
solution possible for this type of residence. 
If you know of any arrangements of this kind 
and can offer any suggestions they will be ap- 
preciated. I plan five sets of pipes, Flute, 
112 pipes; Violin, 73 pipes; Salicional, 73 
pipes; Trumpet, 73 pipes > Vor Humana, 61 
pipes ; and Chimes, 12 notes. All of these sets 
will be unified. I have an electric piano, 
which I think, if included in the organ with 
a switch for sustaining the notes, would serve 
as both harp and piano. Would you advise 
this for so small an organ?—J. T. B. 


A. We would suggest your securing a Soy 
of “The Contemporary American Organ 
by Barnes, which may be secured through the 
publishers of THe Hrupyp. The price of the 
book has been $4.00 but, owing to the limited 
first edition, we cannot quote a definite price. 
Care will have to be exercised in the purchas- 
ing of pipes that have been used, in order to 
secure proper scales and so forth for good 
balance of tone. We suggest that you com- 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
Cedess of the Ke ie Chepter of the A. SS oO. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


municate with some of the following firms for 
information as to prices of pipes and so forth: 
Organ Supply Corporation, 540-550 East 
Second Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Dennison Organ Pipe Company, Readin 
Massachusetts, 
Durst and Company, 32nd and Haze 
Streets, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Gutfleisch ‘and Schopp, Alliance. Ohio, ' 
Mansfield Organ Pipe Works, Mansfield D 
pot, Connecticut. 

We are not in favor of amplifying orgar 
tone, unless it is absolutely necessary. Yow 
stops with 73 pipes will, of course, not pro. 
vide for much unification, if the stops are to 
be effective throughout their compass. Thi 
Vox Humana of o Pa will not provide for 
any unification under these conditions. 
Diapason stop is included, Diapason tone 
the foundation tone of the organ and should 
not be omitted. We should also prefer a_2é 
note chime to one of 12 notes as specified. We 
see no objection to the use of the piano yot 
mention. 7 


Q. I play a small two manual organ. 
as has been suggested, some stops were to b 
added, what ones would be the most desirable 
The present specifications are as follo 
Swell—Vow Celeste 8’, Salicional 8’, Stopp 
Diapason 8’, Flute Harmonique ps * Swell 
Swell 16’, Swell to Swell 4’, Tremulant ; Pe 
—Bourdon 16’, Great to Pedal, Swell to Pedd 
Great—Dulciana ae Melodia 8’, Open D 
pason 8', Swell to “Great Cy Swell to Great 
16’, Swell to Great 4’. The organ is in a rath 
small church.—A. B. 
A. You do not indicate to what extent y 
wish to carry the enlargement of your instm 
ment. Some stops we would suggest for addi 
tions would include: Great—Octaye 4’, Flu 
4’; Swell—Open Diapason 8’, Oboe 8’, € 
nopean 8’; Coupler—Swell to Pedal 4” 
organs, however small, should include two 1¢ 
pedal stops, one soft, such as Lieblich Gedar 
and one to balance full, organ, such as a larg 
scale Bourdon. 


Q. Thank you very much for the answe 
to my question. In the answer, you mentione 
the attachment of a set of pedals to my p 
Can this attachment be made to any pi 
Mine is an upright. Do the pedals have 
effect on the tone? Are the pedals the 
as those of a pipe organ? Are the 
for practice only, and are they a bee 
you please send me the address of a fro 
whom I can get the pedals and the price? W 
in this territory could install them?—V. G. 
A. The pedals, no doubt, can be attach 
to your piano, and can be arranged to 
down the piano keys, thus giving the pe 
notes the tones of the piano. We would su 
gest their being attached to the piano 
one octave lower than the normal pitch, 
producing the 16’ tone and reducing the pe 
sibility of interfering with notes played oft 
left hand. The pedal board may be o 
exact dimensions of that for the pipe orga 
While these pedal boards are principally us 
ful for practice purposes (for which they a 
very valuable), if they are connected as \ 
have suggested the musical results will | 
apparent. We suggest your communicatil 
with the firm whose name we are sending y 
by mail, in reference to installation, price a1 
so forth. 


Q. I am si«teen years of age and am 
ganist of @ small church. ext year I wit 
to try for a scholarship in the Guilmant | 
gan School. I have had two years’ work 
the organ. Will you please recommend 
me some books or magazines which woul qe 
helpful in preparing for @ scholarship, e 
cially some dealing with the rudiments 
music ?—M,. F. 

A. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Director of the Guilmant School, we 
able to give you the followin Informatic 0 
Kitson’s “Rudiments of Music” is re 
mended as being about the best for the pi 
pose. The best preparation for the scho 
ship test is: (1) to secure a firm and rel 
technic on the piano ; ie be aie bi pla; 
major and harmonie minor scales ie 
familiar with the two and _ three-part 
tions of Bach, and ‘“‘The Well-Temper ns a a’ 
chord (Bach) ; (4) be able to bao two pi 
pieces of moderate difficulty (or two or; 
pieces) ; (5) be able to read at sight a pia 
accompan moat to a song and ya hy 
tune at my es h 

The preference is that the tests be tal 
at the piano, but the Renae pieces m 
played on the organ if ferred. 

The written work consists of: (1) writi 
from memory the major and harmonie mii 
scales (with correct ing of each) 
answering questions on the rudimen: ts of 1 
sie and writing ear tests from dictation, 

The tests are held in the early part 
October and are for young men and 
between the ages of eighteen and twen 
It will be necessary for the candid 
at least two of the Bach Inyen 
of the Preludes and Fugues 
Tempered Clavichord.” (The can 
make the choice.) : 


THE ETUDE 


In order to acquaint you with 


the excellent quality of 


BELWIN 
MUSIC BLANK BOOKS 


we will send you practically 


FREE OF CHARGE 
One Each of Our 


FIRST MUSIC WRITING BOOK 
Six Staves — 32 Pages 


| DUPLEX MUSIC WRITING BOOK 


One Side Six Staves — One Side Long 
Hand Ruling — 32 Pages 


| MASTER MUSIC WRITING BOOK 
Eight Staves —24 Pages 


together with our Thematic Reference Catalog 
of 300 Piano Compositions 
JUST MENTION THE ETUDE 


and send us 15c in stamps to cover minimum 
service charge and postage 


ELWIN 


INC. 


43 West 23rd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


All This for Only 25c 


Send only 25c right now, and receive THE SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN every schocl month, by mail, for the rest 
of this school year. Five big issues; over 250 pages of 
fascinating stories and instructive articles. Exclusively 
for school band and orchestra musicians. Great musi- 
cians show you their secrets; tell you ‘‘how to do it.” 
300 pictures and news of fellow school musicians in every 
state. Coyersallinstruments. Tells how to conduct, drill, 
twirl; organize dance bands. 200 jokes; cartoons, Big- 
gest 25c worth you ever saw, Send coin or stamps to- 
day to THE SCHOOL MUSICIAN, 230 No. Mich, Ave., Chicago, 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 

Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
findit. 

Send for list of 
most popular styles 


lr CABINET CO. 
-46 Lawrence St. 
ce, New York 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles. 976 
| Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet 


WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


WEY 


EE eres 


) can learn to direct your inner, subtle forc CP 
to MASTER the CONDITIONS which surround you. Send for the hee 
FREE BOOK which reveals the simple, dignified method of awakening the Ce: | 
power of your mental self. 
ADORESS LETTER TO UBRARAN D. E. Me 


ROSICRUCIAN LIBRARY 
AMORC)* 


Ask for Our Circular of 


Educational Music Books 
for Schools, Academies and Colleges including Text 
Books, Reference Works and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 

represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MU: MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


| ENGRAVERS «LIT HOGRAPHERS 
RINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS 


vs 7INMERMAN* 2°" 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 100) 


do not breathe at their best. A chief 
reason for this is the haste of ambitious 
pupils to accomplish too much within a 
limited time. Another reason is their lack 
of using musical-sense. Consequently 
what seems too difficult is hurriedly passed 
over. 

Correct abdominal breathing requires the 
early forming of a simple habit in taking 
and holding the full breath. Not only is 
endurance acquired more quickly by this 
means, but also this correct breathing 
habit lengthens life, since no better exer- 
cise can be found for those vital organs, 
the lungs. 

Place the hand firmly at the lower rib 
and cough gently. Immediately will be 
felt a movement of the “roof” of the 
stomach, or part of the abdominal muscle. 
This “roof” covers the entire region below 
the lungs and is called the diaphragm. 

Notice a good singer. See how well, 
how easily and how quickly the vocalist 
takes and holds the breath. Watch closely 
at the next concert and see the singer 
quickly grasp the breath and the abdomen 
grip it. 

To understand the art of correct breath- 
ing, make a small hop or leap. What 
happened? The breath was caught, and 
then held. All in a split second! 

Do this several times until the air can 
be easily and swiftly gripped by the 
diaphragm. Hold the breath for eight 
moderately slow counts, then let it spin 
slowly out. During odd moments or short 
walks, practice this. Within a short while 
there will have been formed a habit that 
will go a long way towards fulfilling your 
musical aspirations. 

Now let us apply what has been learned 
to this strengthening exercise: 


Ex.4 


Be sure, after taking the full breath, to 
allow the air to flow through the lips in a 
steady stream, because this is the right 
way to control the breath and to produce a 
true, solid trombone tone. 

Here is an excerpt from the William Tell 
Overture. 


ta td Allegro 
as 


It must be played, not timidly, but softly, 


with clean “tonguing,” and with a sureness 
of tone. To play it correctly requires right 
breathing. The diaphragm breather has 
trained the air to flow out in a steady, un- 
broken stream, insuring the solid tone. 
Be not discouraged at the first efforts to 
breathe right. The musicians and artists 


who are admired most had to go through 
all this. They worked, they slaved pa- 
tiently and, most of all, they kept ever- 
lastingly striving for proper breathing and 
endurance. The germ of success lies in 
the persistent and diligent efforts of the 
individual to bring his purposes to reality. 


Putting “Heart” in the Tone 
ITH ENDURANCE understood 
and with a right breathing habit 

formed, there now must be learned how to 
unite these for “personality” in tone. This 
is accomplished best by striving to play 
softly, with an endeavor to put heart and 
soul into each musical sound made. 

Now there are performers who can 
triple-tongue so rapidly as to cause thrills 
of wonderment; yet it is the one who can 
move to tears by a simple and sympathetic 
interpretation of, say, Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s 
A Perfect Day that we longest and most 
tenderly remember. In this we do not hear 
the artist; but rather we are conscious of 
the artist’s soul speaking to us. It has 
awakened in us the feelings that have 
moved the interpreter. 

Take this loveable piece; memorize it; 
play it as you never before have done. 
Strive to put your soul into it. Sing it, 
hum it, until you feel that it has become 
a part of you. 
eral days while another inspiring number 
is mastered. When, sometimes, the exer- 
cises seem a bit tiring, play A Perfect Day 
again as you have learned to express it. 
There will come a thrill, a satisfied feeling, 
that will make all other playing a pleasure. 

Each day before the exercise chart is 
practiced, or any playing is done, make it 
a pleasure by determining to do your very, 
very best. The hard work, which is neces- 
sary for endurance and for diaphragm 
training, can be made a joy by your en- 
thusiastically putting real sympathy into 
the instrument. 


Chase the “Blues” 


HEN THERE IS a feeling that no 

one cares, that life seems a tangle 
and even the heart feels weary, pick up 
your instrument and pour your troubles 
into it, while you play Roses of Picardy, 
On the Road to Mandalay, or some of 
those beautiful numbers that will be found 
in the pages of THE Etupe. This playing 
will chase the “blues” away; it will make 
all troubles and obstacles vanish and with 
this bring into being a clearer view of 
what lies ahead and how best to tackle it. 
Above all it will put “heart” into the 
tone. 

So it is that each day will bring its in- 
spiration for more faithful practice in order 
that one may acquire a correct method of 
diaphragmatic control and breathing, that 
he may build endurance, and that he may 
play with the soul pulsating in each tone 
which comes from the instrument, so that 
the music he makes may go out into the 
world to make it a little better and a little 
sweeter place in which to live. Is not that 
worth striving for and an incentive to 
such persistefice as shall not be satis- 
fied till its purpose has been achieved ? 


“T recall that Bach, Mozart and Beethoven have often made me want 
to laugh in sheer delight at the positive fun in their instrumental pieces; 
and I recall gurther that all the philosophers are agreed on at least this 
point, that true greatness cannot exist without ultimate cheerfulness, and 
that the prime clement of humor is that same cheerfulness unloosing itself 


in games, jokes, and high spirits. 
always men of genius. 


Coleridge said that men of humor are 
He could also have said, I believe, that men of g genius 


—when completely hwman—are always men with a fund of humor in their 


make-up.’—-EvA Mary Grew. 


Then lay it aside for sev- , 
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66S CANNED music here to stay?” “Is 
I jazz coming or going?” “Is public 
taste for the classics improving or 
deteriorating?” “What chance is there of 
American theaters reinstalling their or- 
chestras?” These are some of the ques- 
tions which are asked every day by Ameri- 
can musicians and music students. And 
they are surely of vital interest, since, in 
many cases, the very bread and butter of 
the musicians depend on them. Subscrib- 
ers write frequently to the Violinist’s 
Etude, asking what the chances are for 
the reémployment of the musicians who 
have been displaced by mechanical con- 
trivances. 

Americans are crazy for novelties, and, 
when the player-piano, the phonograph, the 
radio, and the canned music of the “talk- 
ies” appeared one after another, our coun- 
try “fell for” them, and fell hard. Canned 
music has become a craze exceeding any 
movement of the kind in the entire history 
of music. It is world-wide. Every coun- 
try reports enormous sales of the mechani- 
cal instruments and installs multitudes of 
radios and “talkies.” A New Zealand 
violinist wrote to THE Erupe recently that 
thousands of orchestral musicians had been 
displaced by the “talkies” in Australia, 
New Zealand, and, in fact, all over the 
Orient. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
(embracing all the union musicians), 
alarmed over the number of their mem- 
bers who who were being displaced in 
this manner, some time ago went into an 
advertising campaign, which took in hun- 
dreds of newspapers and magazines, pro- 
testing against this substitution of me- 
chanical music for that of human per- 
formers. Cartoons were published, de- 
picting “robots” (mechanical men) play- 
ing instruments and singing. Coupons to 
be signed by the public were published, 


demanding the reinstatement of human 
musicians in place of “talkie” music. It 
was freely predicted that the “canned” 


music, ?f continued, would result in lasting 
injury to the development of the musical 
art in the United States. 

An immense number of these coupons 
was signed by the public and sent in to 
Federation headquarters. The facts were 
put before managers and operators of 
theaters, and, in some instances, at least, 
resulted in the reémployment of orchestras, 
as it was recognized that the people wanted 
real music and not the “talkie” stuff. 


By Popular Vote 

N SOME cities the daily press took up 

the matter on its own responsibility. 
In Dallas, Texas, one of its newspapers 
had its readers vote on the subject, and, 
so overwhelming was the public demand 
for real orchestras, in place of the 
“canned” music, that two theaters of the 
city at once restored their orchestras. The 
American Federation reports numerous in- 
stances of the reinstallment of orchestras 
all over the United States. Of course 
there are thousands of theaters where they 
have not been put back. 


(anned 


In some of the largest American thea- 
ters, the orchestras were never dismissed. 
For instance, in some of the ‘movie pal- 
aces” of New York and other metropolitan 
cities where symphony orchestras are 
featured (some of which run from fifty 
to one hundred men) they are kept right 
on as usual. Vaudeville and burlesque 
houses, of course, keep their orchestras, be- 
cause stage performances of this kind must 
have an orchestra to be effective. How- 
ever, vaudeville seemed to lose its popular- 
ity over night, only a comparatively few 
such houses being left in the entire country. 
Many people think that vaudeville will re- 
gain its popularity and that the vaudeville 
theaters will reopen all over the country. 
If this happens it will put thousands of 
violinists and other instrumentalists back 
to work, as there can be no vaudeville 
without orchestras. Hundreds of movie 
theaters formerly ran a few turns of 
vaudeville in connection with the pictures. 
This has also been largely discontinued, 
but, with the return of vaudeville, would be 
resumed. 


England Looks to her Orchestral Men 
SOMEWHAT better outlook for 


orchestra musicians is reported from 
England. An Associated Press cablegram 
from London recently said: “It’s a 
brighter season for English musicians. 
More than a score of theaters announce 
plans for reinstating their orchestras, mak- 
ing seventy-five houses in England which 
have rehired their pit musicians.” 

Even at the worst there will always be 
in this country highly paid employment 
for thousands of high class orchestral mu- 
sicians. The symphony orchestras alone 
offer employment to a large number, for 
these orchestras run from seventy-five to 
over one hundred men. Some of the sum- 
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mer concerts in the Hollywood (Cali- 
fornia) Bowl this summer ran a symphony 
orchestra of two hundred and two men. 
Then consider the fact that we have large 
symphony orchestras in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Roch- 
ester and many other American cities, and 
it will be seen what a large market for 
first class musicians the symphony or- 
chestras alone furnish. 


The Bulwark of Grand Opera 
HEN WE have the orchestras which 
furnish the instrumental background 
for grand opera. It takes from fifty to 
seventy-five men to give a good orchestral 
effect for grand opera in a large sized 
auditorium, and as high as ninety or one 
hundred men are occasionally used in the 
largest halls, in the case of special operas. 
Grand opera musicians must be of the 
highest class and draw high salaries. At 
present we have grand opera in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, in a regular 
season of a good length, and an opera 
season of a week or so in cities like Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver 
and Atlanta. The Metropolitan Opera of 
New York and the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany go on extended tours every year, 
giving a few performances in many differ- 
ent places. Many cities, such as Chicago 
(Ravinia Park) and Cincinnati, have grand 
opera seasons running the greater part of 
the summer, usually in some park. The 
men who play for the opera at Ravinia 
Park, in Chicago, are drawn from the 
ranks of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
It is believed that in years to come it is 
not too much to expect that every city in 


the United States of one hundred thou- ‘mand for instructors in these branches. 


sand population will have its own sym- 


THE MUSIC LESSON 
From a well-known painting by Loyeux 


phony orchestra and grand opera season. 

Besides symphony and grand opera work, | 

there are, of course, hundreds of miscella- 

neous amateur and professional concerts, 

operas, entertainments, theatrical perform- 

ances and all kinds of events going on all 
over the country for which orchestra mu- — 
sicians are required. Even the radio, 
which has resulted in so many musicians 
losing their employment, compensates to 
some extent by the number of musicians 
it employs in its broadcasts. The two 
leading broadcasting stations in New York 
give regular employment to a large num- 
ber of orchestral musicians who are 
heard in their broadcasts. They have or- 
chestras of symphonic proportions, en- — 
sembles, quartets, trios and solo perform- — 
ers. The various radio stations all over 
the country also furnish a great deal of 
work for the orchestra musicians. 
1 


Wayward But Wealthy | 


VEN THE much maligned jazz, — 
whatever its shortcomings, gives — 
highly paid employment to thousands of 
musicians all over the country, who play — 
or the radio, for dances, races, road 
houses, summer resorts, steamboat excur- 
sions, hotels, receptions and miscellaneous 
entertainments of every conceivable kind. | 
Although the phonograph has been very 
largely displaced by the radio, a consider- 
able number are still sold, and a great 
many phonograph records are still made. 
The making of these records gives em- 
ployment to many high class instru- 
mentalists. 
The introduction of instruction in violin 
and other instrumental playing in the 
public schools has resulted in a large de- 


early every school in America now has 
an orchestra; and a director who has a 
knowledge of the instruments composing it 
is necessary. Teachers for the various in- 
struments are also required, either for 
class lessons or private instruction. The 
demand for such directors and instructors 
is very great. and it is a growing pro- 
fession. I do not know of any field which 
is better than this for the orchestral 
musician who has been displaced from his 
theatrical work. 

We hear much wailing from pessimists 
that the outlook for violinists and other 
orchestral instrumentalists is hopeless. But, 
if we consider the facts outlined herewith, 
it will be seen that there is still an immense 
amount of such work to be done and that 
it is growing all the time. 

We Americans are mercurial and 
changeable, and forever craving something 
new. A short while back everyone thought — 
that he must have a player-piano; but 
now these once popular instruments have — 
lost their popularity. Dealers say you can 
hardly give a player-piano away, while the 
piano played by hand still retains its popu- 
larity. Applying much the same reasoning 
we can confidently expect that the old- 
time orchestra will soon come back to its 
rightful place. 
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Fiddlers’ Fads 
By Sip G. HEDGES 


A warning should be given against the 
al fascination of various violinistic de- 
es. Chin rests, for example, may become 
ually pernicious. There comes to mind 
-case of a man who might have become 
most successful player but for them. 
ter a few years’ study they began to 
ract him. He tried various shapes, 
inging from one to another in quick 
cession. Then he began eagerly search- 
-for new models. Of course his prac- 
> suffered, but his growing fascination 
» chin rests deluded him into thinking 
» was progressing. 

‘then he began to experiment and had 
sorts of new styles of rests made, with 


{ without shoulder-pads. At last his 
icticing dwindled to nothing. He be- 
fe a mere chin rest faddist with scarcely 
t ability to play his instrument. 


Phis sort of infatuation is not uncom- 
mn. Some of it arises through exag- 
ated advertisements assuring the vio- 
ist that there are a score of ways of 
king his instrument “equal to a Strad.’ 
€re are patent bridges, sound posts, 
yerboards, varnishes, and tailpieces— 
| the foolish learner who wants to make 
‘playing sound well thinks that by some 
h new fitting he will become a player 
te quickly than by the ordinary, slow 
thod of learning. 

am not, of course, saying that no 
cial fitting is of value; I merely want 
State that no substitute has yet beén 
ind for hard work. The person who 
les on a yarnish-reviver or an inlaid 
piece to make him a violinist will in- 
a be a failure. 

_ Adjustment Versus Practice 
NOTHER common fad is that of 
kL making adjustments to one’s instru- 
. Numbers of students waste time 
money on altering bridges, changing 
moving bass-bars and raising or lower- 
finger boards. 

he motive underlying all such meddling, 
h comparative beginners, is that a 
tt road to success may be found. 
t everyone ought to know that there is 
such short cut in violin playing. 

t is so much easier, when one gets a 


‘a 

he pleasure of “seeing” the codrdinated 
ings of violinists in symphony is not 
be exceeded by the visual enjoyment of 
nessing a parade at West Point. But 
advantages of good bowing go deeper 
im mere eye stimulation. They consist 
rily in the satisfaction they render 


inning students should learn to 
ze complete and incomplete sounds. 
Should definitely be aware of dis- 


bs, more important than anything else. 
facility can take the place of this intensified left hand finger pressure. 
the players of the old school regarded as virtuosity was in most cases 
y tonal velocity; the tone itself was not there. 
nist, could he hear Paganini today, would be gricvously disappointed. 
: might think that this intensified pressure would make for stiffness, for 
m. But this is the case only at the beginning; 
becomes second nature——FRancis MACMILLAN. 


bad tone, to say, “My bow needs rehairing” 


or, “My strings are poor,” instead of 
frankly admitting, “I ought to practice 
more.” 


It cannot be said too often that good 
violin tone results always from good play- 
ing and never from a multitude of 
“gadgets” and tricks. 

Strings are a fruitful source for fiddlers’ 
fads. Actually for the beginner there is 
little need to be very particular about 
them and there is certainly no sense in 
troubling overmuch about exact gauge 
numbers or in procuring the most ex- 
pensive products. Any fairly good, ordi- 
nary sized, moderately priced string will 
do. 

Some would-be violinists try another 
short cut, a correspondence system of 
finger-exercises which promises to do in 
five minutes daily what the ordinary fiddler 
does in as many hours. There are many 
machines which claim results of this 
nature. But eventually, either through 
common sense or painful experience, every 
student has to learn that, though they may 
be and often are an additional aid, such 
contrivances are no substitute for normal 
work—in other words that the easy road 
does not exist. Unfortunately, many fad- 
dists who try these labor-saving devices 
think that at the end of a course they are 
necessarily efficient; and are therefore, in 
their blind ignorance, prevented from ever 
achieving that real progress which comes 
only through personal effort. 


Staccato Suspicions 

FREQUENT fad, particularly 
A among elderly fiddlers, is a finical 
concern about the different sorts of stac- 
cato. Unhappily, though the varieties of 
staccato are legion, there is no uniform 
way of signifying them in musical notation. 
Dots or dashes, in violin music, can mean 
a multitude of things; and the names are 
similarly varied, staccato, spiccato, saltato, 
sautille, staccato leggiero, staccato volante, 
ricochet and others. Here is a great topic 
for argument and for endless research 
and but another one of the fads which 
brings no progress and which can be useful 
only as an excuse for not working! 


Ghe Auditory Pleasure of Good Bowing 


_ By BENJAMIN E. GALPIN 


room the student should listen carefully 
and give his impressions, “Played at the 
point,” “Played at the frog,” “Played far 
from the bridge,’ “Four notes slurred,” 

“Two notes slurred,’ “Two staccato,” 
“Hammered stroke,” “Spiccato bow.” All 
these the student must recognize from 
hearing only. Each style of bowing has 
its specific sound effect. 

Next the student should assay dif- 
ferent bowings, which the teacher is to 
distinguish one from another by hearing 
only. Perhaps the student will get new 
ambition when he discovers that his bow- 
ings may be so accurately rendered as to 
be recognized by their individual sounds. 


his full, rounded volume of violin sound is produced by the intensity of 
nd finger pressure on the strings, and this pressure of the fingers ts, 
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it yields with practice 
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Ghe Pusic of Soviet Russia 
By W. F. Gates 


Reticion has long used music as its 
servant. In the early days of the church, 
especially in medieval times, there was little 
that could be called music existing out- 
side of the church. Music was a part of 
the propaganda of religion and remained 
so until about four hundred years ago. 

Just as music once was the hand-maiden 
of religion in Southern Europe, so it is be- 
coming in the present day in Northern 
Europe the hand-maiden of social and po- 
litical ideas. 

Under the Czarist régime in Russia, 
there was being built up one structure of 
aristocratic music and another of religious 
music, the latter by the Greek Church. 
These types are now discarded for music 
advertised as being of, for and by the peo- 
ple. It is no longer “music for art’s sake,” 
but “music for the Soviet’s sake.” 

It must not be thought from this that the 
Soviet government is neglecting the higher 
forms of music or general education in 
music. Far from it. But openly and 
secretly the government is turning all such 
music to patriotic use. 

Symphony concerts are in full swing in 
several cities, notably in Moscow, with an 
orchestra without a leader. Operas are 
presented with all the glitter of the imperial 
days. Concerts and recitals are well at- 
tended and the ballet is as spectacular and 
as musical as in the heyday of St. Peters- 
burg. 

But the authorities demand that all music 
must be in accord with -the prevalent 
theories of government. No churchly 
music is permitted and no operatic plots 
which exploit royalty. No foreign popular 
music is allowed. The person who intro- 
duces “jazz” n-eets with a fine of one hun- 
dred roubles and imprisonment for six 
months. (Who says that no good can 
come out of Russia?) 

The Soviet government has set out to 
change the popular conception of music 
from being a purchasable pastime to be- 
ing an intellectual stimulant for socialistic 


ends. The people are told not that they 
may hear good music but that they must 
hear it; and the prices of admission are 
placed so low that they can hear it. The 
mentality of a class or of a city is gauged 
as nearly as may be, and it is not expected 
to cram down the popular throat music 
entirely beyond its comprehension, But the 
music must not be by imperialistic compos- 
ers. It must sing of the rights and wrongs 
of the people. It must be aimed at popular 
solidarity. 

News operas are welcome, but they must 
have plots which exploit the dear people 
and the supremacy of the socialistic idea. 
Most of the standard opera plots do not 
dovetail with the Soviet theories; so the 
plots are rewritten to the satisfaction of 
the dictators. A Mendelssohn Hymn of 
Praise or a Handel Messiah would have 
hard sledding in Russia, but the words of 
the Hymn of Joy that Beethoven used in 
his “Ninth Symphony,” proclaiming the 
brotherhood of man, mark him as a saint 
in the proletariat hierarchy. The Beethoven 
centennial was celebrated with avidity in 
all the musical centers. 

The composers of Russia are accepting 
-the dictates of the Soviet government and 
are writing music of a style and color de- 
manded. What else is left for them to do? 
They cannot all get away to America! 
Gliére, one of the most noted, recently said 
to an interviewer, “We composers have to 
behave exactly as Palestrina and Cherubini 
behaved to the Pope in the days of Roman 
glory. Our themes and our tendencies are 
dictated from above.” And another stated, 
“We are commanded to hear music, not 
for our aesthetic enjoyment but to work 
up a kind of mass hypnosis.” 

And so Music, the queen, has for the 
time doffed her royal robes and become 
a hand-maiden, a serf in political policies. 
But she is patient. She can wait. For she 
knows she will triumph finally in her own 
right and will regain her power as a Per- 
fect Art. 


New Games for Old 
By F. L. HANLON 


IN CHOOSING games old-time favorites 
may be used, the aspects being changed to 
suit the occasion but the original general 
forms being maintained. In the “musical 
chair game,” for instance, instead of hay- 
ing the guests scramble for a chair as 
the music stops, select a popular song, a 
patriotic air or some classical selection with 
which all are presumably familiar and let 
the playing of that be the signal to stop 
marching, A different tune can be chosen 
for each round until the removal of all 
but one chair. 

“Fruit-basket upset,” once a quite popu- 
lar game, might be revived in musical form. 
Instead of each guest in the circle being 
given the name of a fruit, the names shall 
be those of composers, musical instruments 
or musical terms. After the guests have 
been seated, the leader who alone remains 
standing whispers to each a different name. 
Then, standing in the center of the circle, 
he calls out two of the names. The per- 
sons bearing these names must try to ex- 
change chairs, and the leader, if he is able, 
secures one during the exchange. The per- 
son left without a chair is now “‘it.” 

A variation of this game could easily be 
arranged by having each leader tell a mu- 
sical tale, using the musical words in the 


story, as well as some musical expres- 
sion (such as, “cymbals clash”) for a sig- 
nal for “all change.” 

If the party is large enough, separate the 
guests into four equal groups and give to 
each group an envelope containing card- 
board letters which spell, when properly 
arranged, the name of a composer or of a 
musical instrument. The words in all the 
envelopes should, if possible, have the same 
number of letters. After a signal is given 
the first group spelling its word aloud 
wins. The last group to finish in the ar- 
rangement of letters must pay a forfeit 
by being required to tell something about 
the word or to do something appropriate in 
connection with its meaning. 

A writing game can be played by giving 
each person present a list of ten or twenty 
words with disarranged letters which, when 
placed in their proper order, can be made 
to spell names of composers, instruments 
or musical terms such as, Terubchs for 
Schubert, aprh for harp. The person get- 
ting the greatest number correctly in a 
given time wins. 

Similarly many another game may be 
transformed into distinctly musical en- 
tertainment. 


“The interest of the American people in the carillon is rapidly growing, 
as is the number of carillons being erected throughout the country.” 


—Roesert Cato. 
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and address of the inquirer. Only initia 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Htude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 


to say that this is impossible. The actu 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in sweh instruments. ( 

be obtained from the advertising columns of the tude and other musical 


publications.) 


Duifopruggar. 

x. J. R.—Heinrich Bauer, a well-known 
authority, gives the spelling of the name of 
the violin maker about whom you inquire 
as “Gaspar Duifopruggar,’” which is slightly 
different from the spelling you send. His 
name is also often given ag “Tieffenbrucker.” 
The first name is sometimes spelled ‘“Gas- 
paro.”’ Vuillaume, the famous French violin- 
ist, and the Mirecourt (France) makers made 
many imitations in the style you describe. 
Duifopruggar wag born about 1514, in Tief- 
fenbrugg, Bavaria. No one can say anything 
definitely about your violin without seeing 
it; so you will have to send it to an expert. 


Guarnerius Label. 
AB. 


H.—The label in your supposed 


Andreas Guarnerius violin is correctly 
worded, but whether the violin is a real 
Guurnerius or not it is impossible to say 


without seeing it. These violins are valuable, 
if genuine. Send the violin to one of the 
dealers in old violins, who advertise in THE 
ETvups. 


Beginning the Vibrato. 

Mrs. H. M. D.—You could follow the three 
books of Kayser by the following studies in 
the order named: Mazas Studies, Op. 36, 
Book 2nd; Kreutzer, 42 Studies; Fiorillo 
Studies; Rode Caprices. 2—I would not 
begin to teach the vibrato until the pupil is 
well grounded in the higher positions, the 
third position at least. Better have your 
pupil start it in the third or fourth posi- 
tion, as it is easier in the beginning in these 
positions, 


Vuillaume. 

P. D.—From your description, I should 
judge that your violin is an imitation Vuil- 
laume, Vuillaume was a famous French 
violin maker who worked at Paris. Genuine 
Vuillaumes are valuable, but imitations are 
worth only a small fraction of the price of 
the real ones. American violin dealers in 
their catalogues offer specimens of this maker 
at from $800 to $5,000. You live in a large 
city, where you will no doubt find dealers 
in old violins, and experts. Take your violin 
to one of these and find out if it is a genuine 
or only an imitation Vuillaume, 


The Test of a Teacher, 

W. K.—If you, at the age of eighteen, play 
the Kreutzer “Concerto No. 19,” and the 
Kreutzer and Fiorillo studies really well tech- 
nically and in an artistic manner, you can 
probably succeed in doing professional work 
later on, although I should want to hear you 
before expressing a definite opinion, 2—In 
justice to its advertisers and subscribers TH 
Ervupr cannot undertake to discuss the ability 
of various teachers, or to recommend certain 
violin teachers to the exclusion of others. 
Let this rule be your guide in selecting a 
teacher: choose one who has produced the 
greatest number of excellent pupils. |The 
Bible verse, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” applies emphatically to violin teachers. 


the Strings Tight. 

D.—It is much better to keep the 
strings of any stringed instrument at correct 
pitch at all times rather than loosen them 
after playing, for, if the strings are kept up 
to pitch, the instrument will stay in much 
better tune. Letting them down leads to 
constant tuning. Moreover, when they are 
let down, the pressure on the bridge and 
belly of the instrument is changed, whereas 
it should be constant. 


Keeping 
Wie 


Formula for Cleaning Violin. 
H. B.—The formula for cleaning the 

violin is as follows: 

Wine raw linseed oil, 7 parts 

Oil of turpentine, 1 part 

Water, 4 parts 

Shake the bottle thoroughly; pour some 
of the mixture on a clean cloth. Rub over 
the violin and then wipe off. Finally polish 
with a piece of cheesecloth. If the rosin has 
become very badly caked on the violin it can 
be removed by rubbing with a cloth, with 
linseed oil, to which a very small amount 
of powdered pumice stone has been added, 
eare being taken to rub lightly so as not 
to damage the varnish, 


Typewriting. 
M. D.—The school you mention is one 

of the best in America. 2—The typewriting 

will not injure your hands or technic. 

The following books will be of great assist- 

ance: “How to Master the Violin,” by Fred- 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


[PAPEETE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


ls, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
al violin must be examined, The great 


The addresses of such dealers can 


erick Hahn, and “Violin Teaching and Vio 
Study,’ by Hugene Gruenberg. 4—As yo 
letter fails to state what grade of musie y 
are able to play, I am unable to send you 4 
list of pieces you require. Have sent grad 
catalogue. 


“Seidel” Brand. 4 

E. M.—I cannot find the name “Seid 
recorded among well-known violin make 
The fact that this single name is brané 
inside the violin would indicate that it 
factory-made instrument or the product of 
obscure maker. 


in All Forms, 
V.—Every musician and every viol 
should understand perfectly both 
and harmonic forms of the mim 
scales. As your seale studies give only | 
melodic form, you will find it very easy 
make the changes needed for the harm 
form, so that you can play the scales 
ways. 


The Violin Making Craft. } 
J. J. L.—You would find violin making 
extremely fascinating occupation, especit 
as you are engaged in another profession | 
would not have to depend on the violin 
ing for a livelihood from the start. p 
music houses can supply you with wood s 
able for violin making, tools, varnish, i 
grade glue, pegs, necks, fingerboards and 
other supplies. 2—It would be a great 
vantage if you could work for a while as 
apprentice, or assistant, in a violin mak 
or repair shop, where you could learn 
best methods of violin making and repail 
If this is not possible you will have to 
pend on books about violin making, of wh 
you say you have a number which you h 
studied. 83—The price you could obtain 
your violins would depend on the quality 
your work and the reputation you were 4 
to acquire. I have known of sales of Am 
ecan-made violins from $100 to $600. At 
present time I find a violin made by one 
the most famous American violin 
offered in a late catalogue for $275. Ri 
ing is fairly profitable, and many violin n 
give much attention to this traach of 
profession, until they have worked up eno 
reputation for their violins to be in d 
4—lIf you wish to become a_ prof 
violin maker, it would be best for you 


Seales 

EB. R. 
student 
melodic 


tablish a shop in some fairly large city, m 
violins and do repairing. You would hay 
advertise, make the acquaintance of violin 
and get testimonials for your violins. 
like selling radios, washing machines, pia 
and so forth. There is a lot of “alt 
needed in the business, while you are 
ing up a reputation. 5—I have no doubt 1 
Arizona has an excellent climate for sea 
ing wood used in violin making, but it 
ere too far from the musie centers for sé) 
violins. 


Cello for a Child. E 

J. A. F.—Large music dealers carry e¢ 
in full, three-quarter and half sizes, a 
some cases, even smaller sizes. Howey 
should not think it advisable for a girl, 
twelve, and very small for her age, to 1 
up the study of the cello whieh requir 
large stretch. She would do much bette! 
the violin. If her hands and arms shi 
grow much, she could take up the cello 
on, 


Bergonzi Violin. 
S. BE. K.—Carlo Bergonzi was one 
most famous of the Cremonese violin m: 
The following is a copy of his label as 
pears in one of his violins made in 17 
Anno 1733 Carlo Bergonzi 

fece in Cremona, 


of 


Mexican Violin. 
H. A. J.—The label in your violin indi 
that the violin was made in Mexico, 
Mexican violin. maker, The second |] 

probably gives the name of the re 
overhauled the instrument in 1910. _ 
find no record of the maker; so he prob 
had only a local reputation, The only 2 
by which you ean find out the value of. 
violin is to send it to an expert or to ae 
in old violins. a 
Schweitzer Label. 
W. H. H.—Schweitzer was a Hung 
violin maker of considerable note, 
violins at Budapest. There are ms 
made imitations of this maker.  ( 
to owners of old violins at the head | 
set 


column.) 2—It might be wise for 
cept the offer you name, but T 
definitely without seeing the l 
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Preparing Pieces for a Recital 


By Haro“tp MyNNING 


Pieces practiced in several ways are that 
ich more thoroughly learned. 

For example, the pupil should increase 
e number of counts (counting aloud) so 
at the shortest note gets one count or an 
nd.” Counting aloud stamps the rhythm 
delibly on the mind. 

The difficulty in playing the last part of 
piece as well as the first part can be 
nimized if the student, after learning the 
ece reasonably well from start to finish, 
il begin with the last page of a piece and 
ork backwards. Thus, if the last page is 
e fourth, he should practice that first, 
en the third and fourth pages, then the 
cond, third and fourth, and finally the 
st, second, third and fourth. 

It is also oftentime efficacious to prac- 
re diligently the scales and arpeggios in 
é particular key in which the piece is 
ritten. The student is improving his gen- 
al technic by practicing the scales and 
peggios and at the same time aiding the 
ork in hand. 

The old idea of purposely making a 
ing more difficult than it really is, ap- 
ied to a piece, is one of the best ways of 
suring its success in public performance. 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


; 


Serctus Tanetev (1856-1915) came 
om a noble Russian family. However 
zhly his compositions may be regarded 
“some, his great fame must rest upon 
work as a teacher. He was a pupil of 
icholas Rubinstein (father of Anton) 
d a pianist of magnificent attainments. 
had no desire for the concert stage, and 
people heard him play. He was a 
eat student of the works of the old con- 
tists, particularly Palestrina. 


Sercei Racumanrnov (1873) is the 
dst rational of the modern Russian com- 
sers and possibly the most enduring. He 
fs at modernistic composers who seek 
tional means to exploit themselves. 
t known in America as a pianist and 
composer for piano, his orchestral 
‘s are becoming more and more in de- 
His piano concertos rank among 


Rs often complain of the poor 
ce at students’ piano recitals, but, 
of students being ,only amateurs, 
playing cannot be of keen interest to 
but the teacher and the child’s 
t is, unless features of general 
t are brought into the program. 

‘majority of students’ recital pro- 
as printed in the local papers, are 
to make people stay away. They 


nts’ recital), poorly arranged, 
us in the extreme. Yet there 


quality should always be 
‘there should be a great deal of 


Some singers, for example, transpose a 
song a step higher than the key in which 
they are to sing it in public and are thus 
able to render it in a far more effortless 
manner. In any case transposing pieces 
into keys other than the keys in which 
they are written is a very efficacious mode 
of practicing. 

The idea that it is useful to practice a 
piece with the eyes closed has not been 
so widely distributed. But the results ob- 
tained from this manner of practicing have 
been proved to awaken the other senses to 
much keener appreciation. 

Finally, we should, if possible, hear 
some good pianist play the pieces we are 
going to play in a recital. Once, when the 
writer was taking lessons from a piano- 
teacher who had studied in Berlin with one 
of the great masters, he played a piece for 
him better than he had ever played it be- 
fore and was at a loss to explain the cause. 
His teacher said, “You have probably heard 
some other pianist play the piece.’ The 
writer immediately recalled that the pre- 
vious Sunday he had attended the recital 
of a great virtuoso and had listened to him 
play the composition. 


Some Russian Backgrounds in Plusic 


By F. JAcKsoN CORNWALL 


the finest works in the modern literature 
of the instrument. 


ALEXANDER ScrtIABIn (1871-1915) was 
a deep thinker from early youth. Life was 
always an uninviting riddle to him. He re- 
sented being called “The Russian Chopin” 
and wanted to be thought a man with 
more universal scope than that of the pi- 
anoforte. Despite his boldness and his am- 
bitions, he is still most frequently heard 
through his pianoforte compositions. 


Icor StrAVINSKI (born 1882), the fire- 
brand of modern Russia, is considered by 
some as a nationalistic evolution of Mous- 
sorgsky; but the men and their works are 
really quite far apart. His outlook is at 
all times fantastic. Robbed of orchestral 
color, many of his works seem mechanical 
and speculative when heard transcribed 
for the piano. His greater fame still rests 
upon the “Fire Bird” and “Petroushka.” 


Are Student Recitals a Bore? 


By ELtzABETH C. CoBB 


3. The costume recital about birds, 
hature, flowers and fairies. 

4. A calendar recital about the seasons, 
in costume. 

5. Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, Hal- 
lowe’en, patriotic and historical event re- 
citals. 

6. Folk song recitals in costume. Inter- 
pretative dancing as a special feature. 

7. Rhythm bands as a special feature; 
pianologues as a special feature. 

8. Living pictures (as much like pictures 
of great painters as possible) illustrated 
by music. 

9. The orchestra recital. A little play 
describing the instruments of the orchestra 
may be acted, and pieces about the orches- 
tra may be played. Violin numbers will 
add interest. 

10. A circus or carnival recital. 

11. Programs arranged as to nation- 
alities of composers and the schools which 
they represent. 

12. Plenty of duets, duos, trios and quar- 
tets mixed with solos. 
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Single Copies of any of these Numbers Sent on Approval 


EASTER SOLOS 


No. Price 
80201 All Hail the Risen King (High 
MOLES eer cieutet-resttels ais s GC: Hawley $0.60 
30202 All Hail the Risen King (Med. 
OIG rte ielnfaintete era ets B. Hawley .60 


W. H. Neidlinger 60 
12531 Christ’s Victory (Med. Voice) 
W. H. Neidlinger .60 


12532 Christ’s Victory (Low Voice) 
te W. H. Neidlinger  .60 
25496 Come, See the Place Where Jesus Lay 
@iigh Woice)iee .teiek KF. A. Clark .50 
24824 aster Morn (High Voice) 
A Risher 50 


25073 Easter Morn (Low Voice). A. P. Risher 150 


8046 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin Obbli- 

gato) (High Voice)......2 A. Geibel .70 
8047 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin Obbli- 

gato) (Low Voice)........ A. Geibel .70 
19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice) 


Paul Ambrose .50 
30199 Lift Your Glad Voices 
(High Voice)........ Cc. B. Hawley .60 
30200 Lift Your Glad Voices 

a(Tow) (Moice) i <ciaen asst C. B. Hawley .60 
17527 Sing, O Sing (Med. Voice) 
‘ A. P. Risher ~-.40 
Christ Has Opened Paradise 
f (Low Voice)...... C. B. Hawley  .60 

Christ Triumphant (High Voice) 
H. R. Shelley .60 


EASTER DUETS 


14467 Christ Victorious (Alto and Tenor) 
E. Roberts  .50 
ae 
. M. Schoebel  .50 
9447 Kyery Flower That Blossems 
hae So & Al) eee ss x N. Rockwell .50 
15335 He Lives Again (Soprano and Tenor) 
W. H. Jones .50 
14381 I Am the Resurrection and the Life 
(Soprano and Alto)...R. M. Stults  .50 


14408 Easter Morn (Soprano and 


PIPE ORGAN SOLOS 


22856 Alleluia, Easter Postlude....R. Diggle .40 

23080 Alleluia, Alleluia (Choral) 

W. D. Armstron +35 

18955 Ceremonial March........... ce. esse -50 

30287 An Easter Flower...... B. O. Worrell  .50 

24892 Festival Postludium.....John H. Loud  .65 
11683 Festival Prelude Intro. ‘‘The Strife 

LEO) aR ae Ione Dudley Buck  .60 

18956 Finale in C... eae .C. Harris .50 


24781 Resurrexit—Cho “The 
Strife Is O’er’ ..F. Lacey 5 
8 Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting. from 


EASTER ANTHEMS 
Mixed Voices 


No. Price 
10999 All Hail the Glorious Morn 
R. M. Stults $0.12 
20612 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen.R. M. Stults  .12 
10303 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen 
W. H. Eastham .05 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was Past 
(with Violin)......... W. H. Jones «15 
6021 As It Began to Dawn...G. C. Martin .12 
20480 As It Began to Dawn...Chas. Vincent  .10 
20967 Awake, Awake........ H. P. Hopkins .12 
10910 Awake, Thou That Sleepest 
R. S. Morrison .12 
10902 Break Forth with Joy..Norwood Dale .10 
F. Loud .06 
20143 Christ Is Risen....... FE. H. Sheppard 12 
10307 Christ Our Passover..W. H. Eastham .10 
35139 Christ Our Passover.W. C. Macfarlane .20 
20875 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
H. P. Hopkins «15 
35140 Christ the Lord is Risen Today 
W. T. Porter .18 
85141 Christ Triumphant...... H. R. Shelley 18 
20873 Day of Resurrection.E. A. Barrell, Jr. .12 
35127 Day of Resurrection, The 
. G. Spross .16 
10601 Death Is Swallowed Up...J. C. Marks .15 
DOOLT Waster Deyn. sco ae. scan « W. Berwald .12 
20730 Gentle Jesus.....Gordon Balch Nevin- .12 
10759 God Hath Appointed a Day..B. Tours” .10 
35131 Golden Harps Are Sounding 
J. L. Browne .12 
Where Is Thy Victory? 
R. M, Stults  .12 
Christ Is Arisen!| 
W. H. Eastnam~ .05 


10908 Grave! 
10308 Hallelujah! 


35138 Hallelujah! Christ the Lord Is Risen 
(Again ee ee ie W. L. Blumenschein «12 
35128 How Calm and Beautiful the Morn 
. A. Havens .12 
20661 I Am He That Liveth......C. Simper  .12 
35125 Joyous Bells, The......... A. F. Loud .10 
20872 Lord Now Victorious..Mascagni-Greely .20 
35136 The Strife Is O’er...... Cc. B. Hawley «16 
35132 Why Seek Ye the Living Among the 
AION Piet cietalcig sia ainiena le H. P. Danks .15 


Treble Voices 


10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Part) 
A. U. Brander .15 
35129 Christ Is Risen (our Part) 


. H. Evans .15 

10899 Christ Is Risen (Two Part) 
J. C._Warhurst .12 
10805 Hosanna (Two Part).......4 J. Granier .12 


Men’s Voices 


Alleluia!.....A. U. Brander .15 
I Shew You a Mystery 

T. E. Solly 12 
Minshall-Nevin 12 
..J. Granier .10 


sof Glory 
F. H. Brackett .10 


10804 Alleluia, 
10807 Behold, 


10241 Christ Is Risen 
10934 Hosanna........ 
10806 Sing with / 


EASTER CANTATAS 


THE RAINBOW OF PROMISE 
By William Baines Price, 69 cents 


Tells the Resurrection story in a most effective 
ang (EER manner. Very melodious and easy 
o sing. 


RABBONI 
By Benjamin W. Loveland Price, 75 cents 


This cantata, which is really like a short ora- 
torio could be given a most telling rendition by a 
good choir with capable soloists. 


FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 
By R. M, Stults Price, 60 cents 


Particularly suited to the volunteer choir, this 
cantata, in two parts, tells both the Passion story 
and the story of the Resurrection. 


THE RISEN KING 
By Alfred Wooler Price, 60 cents 


Very interesting. Solo parts are well cared for 
and are suitable for the average volunteer choir. 


KING OF GLORY 
By R. S. Morrison Price, 60 cents 


A prologue of four numbers gives this cantata 
an original touch. Very melodious and singable. 


MESSIAH. VICTORIOUS 
By William G, Hammond Price, 75 cents 


A stimulating and uplifting musical presenta- 
tion of the Resurrection and Ascension. 


Send for Easter Music Folder giving detailed listing of Anthems, Cantatas, Vocal 
Solos and Duets, Services, Pipe Organ Numbers for Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter 


Nie 
PATE 
GUS 
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positions. 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in 
students’ symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


JUNE 27 — AUGUST 6, 1932 


MASTER CLASS by JOSEF LHEVINNE 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of 
Opera, School of Acting, Children’s Musical Training, Class 
Piano Method (Oxford), Theatre Organ Playing. 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Manager 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago -- 46th Season 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


f Northwestern University ‘ 


School of Music 

A University Professional 

School of highest standard. 

Ideal location immediately 

| | @ north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 

taught. Liberal Arts subjects 

of MUSIC 


without extra expense. 
Bulletins Free 
CARL BEECHER 
Dean 
Room 102 
1822 Sherman Avenue 


Evanston, IIl. y 


MARTHA SACKETT 
12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Norma! Courses for Teachers of Children 
Summer Session 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama Music Dance 


Seattle, Wash. 
Complete Catalog sent upon request 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Arthur ©. Becker, Dean 
uere Soe in pea Organ, 
: oice, olin, rama, Com- 
position, and PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, Dloisone 
and degrees. Desirable dormitory accommodations. 
Address Dean, DePaul University School of Music 

Dept. E-64E, Lake St., Chicago 


Depts. Liberal Arts—Art—Law—Commerce--Secretarial Science 
$e 


Depaul 


UNIVERSITY 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music, | Courses leading t 
Bachelor_of Music Degree, Diploma and” Geseibe 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon reques t 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


TUDE ADVERTISEMENTS 
are Bulletins of Splendid 
Buying Opportunities. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 2oiniecuee 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


— 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


THE ETUDE 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ETU. 


Terry Singers of Pledieval Gimes 
(Continued from page 102) 


Yet a gift more sweet, more fine, 
Is the lyre of Maro! 

While these three good gifts were mine 
I'd not change with Pharaoh, 


* OK 


Should a tyrant rise and say, 
“Give up wine!” I'd do it; 
“Love no girls!’ I would obey, 
Though my heart should rue it, 
“Dash thy lyre!” suppose he saith, 
Naught should bring me to it; 
“Vield thy lyre or die!” my breath, 
Dying, should thrill through it! 


The Epicureans are credited with the 
saying, “Give us the luxuries of life and 
we will dispense with the necessities.” Per- 
haps nothing could seem more nonsensical 
to the man of today nor could anything be 
farther from the spirit of his life with its 
constant hurry and worry in the effort to 
acquire and to “get there.” But truly these 


gay rogues of the so-called “Dark Ag 
seem to have put the paradoxical say 
into quite practical use. Indeed, th 
was a carefree, gay and spirited pursui 
their own merry vision of happiness. 

* The sections of poetry included in 
article are extracts from translations 
John Addington Symonds, and are te 
found in his book, “Wine, Women, 
Song.” 


SELF-HELP QUESTIONS ON 
MR. MORRIS’S ARTICLE 


1. What were the advantages of the u 
dering minstrel’s life? The disadvantac 
2. What types of songs did they cre 
3. What was the minstrel’s atti 
toward the conventions of the time? 
4. What connection was there betu 
the church music and the student songs. 
5. How were the songs accompanied: 


Enemies of Your Piano 
(Continued from page 91) 


(even this frequently fails) or else ship- 
ping the instrument back to the piano-fac- 
tory for cleaning and revarnishing. This 
method is very expensive and hardly pays 
for the trouble except in the case of an ex- 
tremely valuable instrument. So the best 
plan is just to accept the situation philo- 
sophically and make the best of it. 

If the keys become soiled from childish 
fingers, this dirt can be removed by wiping 
thoroughly with a soft cloth which has 
been dipped in tepid water and wrung 
scmewhat dry; which washing must be 
immediately followed by an application of 
wood-alcohol on another soft rag. If the 
front of the little wooden boxes (upon 
which the ivory keys are glued) becomes 
soiled or dark tinted, apply a little whiting 
with a damp cloth. Allow it to dry; then 
remove the white deposit, as far as pos- 
sible, with a brush. If an accidental 
scratch shows upon any part of your piano 
dye it with a stain to correspond to the 


color of the varnish, but do not try to 
move the result of the mishap by runt 
a smooth iron over a blotter placed at 
the scratch, as this may mar the glossi: 
of the surrounding varnish. 

Thus we see that from many direct 
and unexpected sources arise many enet 
detrimental to our pianos. It demz 
undiminished watchfulness and care 
protect the instrument and keep it enti 
free from all pests. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. MARK’S ARTICLE 


1. What part of the piano do m 


attack? 


2. What steps may be taken to ri 
piano of mice? 

3. In what ways does weather hari 
piano? 

4. Why is it advisable to keep the si 
timer for each tuning? j 

5, What are signs of age in a piano} 


@ircus Band to Symphony 
(Continued from page 96) 


Band, the Pryor Band and then the great- 
est band in’ all the world, the Sousa 
Band. 


Excelsior! 


T THAT time Stanley Mackey was 

the first tuba player of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, of which I became a 
member. Before long I became first tuba; 
and I am ptoud to say that I have played 
most of the concert, oratorio and opera 
repertoire (including the entire “Nibelung- 
en Ring” of Wagner, with its very diffi- 
cult tuba parts). 

All this was done with hardly any in- 
struction whatever. J have also played 
in the Victor Orchestra, accompanying 
Caruso, Heifetz, Kreisler and many other 
artists. For a time I was assistant con- 
ductor of the large orchestras in the 
Stanley and in the Mastbaum theaters in 
Philadelphia. It is a far call from the 
sawdust ring to the great Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia; but somehow I got 
there and made good. The kind of music 
that I fortunately came to know—the 
great masterpieces of the world—bears 
about as much resemblance to the galops 
of circus days as Beethoven does to Big 
Buck Bill, the Hercules of the Wild 
West. 

I had entered the American Federation 
of Musicians and in time became presi- 


dent of the Philadelphia Union (L 
Number 77). This led .me to the ( 
tral Labor Union of Philadelphia with 
hundred thousand members represen 
all trades, and I have been presideni 
the great organization for ten years 
am also the State Officer for the Fed 
tion of Musicians for Pennsylvania, 
am married and have four children. ‘ 
of my daughters married prosperous pl 
cians and one of my sons is a law 
Please do not think that I am sa 
this in a boasting way; but I know 
there are literally hundreds of young 
and young women who at «this mo 
are downcast because of lack of oj 
tunities. If you happen to be one of t 
ask yourself whether you have any hi 
mountains to climb than I had. It y 
tough road but it has been worth al 
effort. ye 


_— 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON | 
HIRSCHBERG’S ARTICLE 
1. What are some of the hardshi, 
circus life? ' 
2. Characterise the American Gyp; 
3. What opportunities opened up 
Hirschberg’s return to Philadelphia 
4. What instrument did he play i 
Philadelphia Orchestra? ; 
¥ What positions does he hold at 
ent 


THE ETUDE 


Order—®he First Law of DCusic Study 


By LEonorA SILL ASHTON 


Hamilton W. Mabie writes the following 
in one of his essays. 

“An ignorant man is perplexed, confused 
and almost overpowered by the immense 
number of articles in a single room in a 
museum: the curator, on the other hand, 
is perfectly at home in the whole collec- 
tion, because the lines of his knowledge run 
through the vast space and range the 
myriad objects in clear and definite order.” 

Here is an excellent picture of the stu- 
dent, one who by the mastery of detail has 
gained a comprehensive understanding of 
the whole. 

Notice how music exceeds the other fine 
arts in the number of details to be mas- 
tered. 

In poetry, there must be hours of study 
ind thought and careful analyzing of the 
literary forms, but it is an effort which 
comes directly from the brain. In sculp- 
ture there is the fine training of the hands 
and fingers to mould the clay. In paint- 
ing there is the study of form and color 
and the slow practice of making the two 
harmonize. 

In music there is the infinitesimal de- 
tail of technic, of hand position, touch, 
movement and muscular development. In 
written music there are the intricacies of 
notation, the notes with the same name, 
all in varying positions, rests, signs, em- 
bellishments, measures, repeats, tempo, 
marks of shading. 

Besides this, there is the field of ear train- 
ing, which is a complicated study in itself. 
No wonder that the beginner in music 
stands like the newcomer in the museum, 
bewildered and unable to grasp the idea of 
the result to be obtained. 

The power to produce music depends 
upon the mastery of detail. Sure perform- 
ance results from the keeping of a few 
simple rules, 


Not very many of us are people of light- 
ning brains. With most of us the slow toil- 
some mastery of one thing at a lime is nec- 
essary. Let us suppose we are able to 
devote one hour a day to practice. The 
first fifteen minutes is given to exercises, 
scales and arpeggios. 

At first, we give our full attention to the 
position of the hands over the keys, then 
to the muscular condition of the arms, 
wrists and fingers, that combination of 
strength and flexibility which is the golden 
key to all piano playing. After this we pin 
our gaze upon the printed page until our 
eye forms the unerring habit of “reading 
music at sight.” The inability to read at 
sight means simply a rusty hinge on the 
door leading to the comprehensive mastery 
of technic. Constant reading is like oil 
on the hinge. All this effort demands 
mental orderliness. 

This practice should be followed by the 
training of the ear. We close our eyes, 
and, using both hands, strike broken chords 
to learn the sounds of the different inter- 
vals. We practice the pedal effects. We 
press down a note, and, instantly follow- 
ing this, press down the damper pedal with 
the foot, and we listen until we hear the 
beautiful nuances of tone which are thus 
born. We strike a note in the deep bass, 
press the damper pedal and then noiselessly 
press down a key, four octaves above the 
first. Then we listen again until we hear 
the overtones move up the scale. 

At the end of the hour, we take the 
composition we are practicing and apply all 
our recently acquired knowledge. 

Order in the mind, order in the muscular 
development, order in the codrdination of 
each part, these are what constitute reai 
study and build a lasting structure based 
on a knowledge of minute details 


By E. H. Kiocx 


. A Novel Method of Advertising 
| 


Ra a recent parade at Hot Springs, South 
lakota, a clever music teacher of that 
city had a float that was both novel and 
| = On the flat sides of a box- 


at she had a string of musical 
ch notehead being represented by 

ough which the face of a gay 
nodded and smiled. A set of 
human notes popped their heads out 


from each side of the float. It is almost 
needless to say that this teacher took one 
of the prizes for novelty floats. This same 
ingenuity is shown by her in her studio 
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where she daily has large classes of little 
folks. Besides this, she conducts rhythm 
bands, teaches a big class of boys and girls 
at the United Sunday schools, and trains 
these youngsters into a children’s choir. 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING : 410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. : CHICAGO — 


Thirty-seventh Annual 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks : June 27 to August 6G 1932 


You will be sure to find instruction which is exactly suited to your purposes, in the seventy 
eight courses of the summer curriculum, all earning credit toward*Certificates, Diplomas, and 


Degrees. 


You may be certain, too, that you will advance rapidly in your chosen subjects, under the 


guidance of artist instructors. 


You will be inspired by the recitals, concerts and operatic productions which make Chicago 


one of the world’s greatest music centers. 
You will form many new and 


lasting friendships. Your outlook will be broadened by contact 


with students, musicians and teachers from all parts of the country, representing all phases 


of the musical profession. 


Write today for a complete Summer Session Catalog. Some of the outstanding features of the 


Summer Session are mentioned below. 


FACULTY: 150 teachers, including many 
of national and international renown. 
STANDING: Chartered by State of 
Illinois, accredited by Chicago Board of 
Education, Illinois State Examining Board, 
and Federal Government. 


LOCATION: On the lake-front of 
Chicago. Unparalleled cultural advantages 
and summer time recreations—libraries, 
museums, art galleries, theatres, parks, 
bathing, boating, tennis, golf. 


EQUIPMENT: More than one hundred 
studios, practice rooms, class rooms, 
lecture and recital halls. Mason and 
Hamlin grand pianos. Three- and four- 
manual Moller organs. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION: In Piano; 
Voice; Violin; Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic Art; Dancing; 
"Cello; Wind Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 

SPECIAL CLASSES: Piano Master Class, 
conducted by Sidney Silber. Violin Master 
Class, by P. Marinus Paulsen. Vocal 
Technic and Repertoire Class, by Else 
Harthan Arendt. Piano Normal and 
Teaching Repertoire Class for teachers of 
piano, and students preparing to teach. 
Other classes in Ear Training; Harmony; 
History and Appreciation of Music; 
Orchestra Conducting; Choral Conducting; 
Accompanying; Ensemble Playing; Lan- 
guages; Stage Deportment; and Science of 
Human Relationships. 


CLASS PIANO METHOD: Teacher- 
training course in class method of teaching 
piano—with Certificate. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Depart- 
ment headed by leading Chicago Public 
School supervisors. Special courses for 
supervisors. Under-graduate courses lead- 
ing to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
BAND CONDUCTING: Four-weeks 
course given jointly by Victor Jean Grabel, 
conductor of Chicago Concert Band, and 
Edward Meltzer, former conductor of 
Northwestern University Band. 

RADIO CLASSES: Conducted by Hen- 
ry Francis Parks, staff artist of WCFL, with 
complete microphone and amplifying 
equipment. 
RECORDINGLABORATORY: 
Phonograph records may be made for 
nominal cost in School recording labora- 
tory, as aid to study. 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, DE- 
GREES: Summer courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates; are fully credited 
toward Diplomas and Degrees; and are 
correlated with winter courses. Previous 
studies evaluated and applied toward 
requirements. Facilities for winter season 
extension studies make possible rapid 
progress in earning credits. 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Series of full and 
partial summer scholarships sponsored by 
Alumni Association, on competitive basis. 
FINANCIAL AID: Advanced students 
beginning upon courses lasting two years or 
more may teach in Chicago Branches of 
School to help defray expenses, as soon as 
qualified. Summer courses are provided to 
help applicants qualify quickly for such 
teaching. 

DEFERRED TUITION PAYMENT: 
Arrangements may be made for deferred 
payment of a portion of Summer Session 
tuition, if necessary. 

EXTENSION FACULTY MEMBER- 
SHIPS: Granted to competent teachers 
after Summer Session attendance, enabling 
them to offer their students courses leading 
to Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by School through Extension Depart- 
ment. 


RECITALS: Series of twelve recitals by 


members of artist faculty and artist 
students; admission free to summer 
students. 


CONCERTS, OPERA: Open-air grand 
opera by Ravinia Opera Company, and 
symphony concerts by Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, at Ravinia Park. 


VACATION EXCURSIONS: Series of - 


six excursions conducted by School for 
summer students, on Saturday afternoons, 
including boat trip on Lake Michigan, 
automobile tour of Chicago parks, visits to 
Field Museum, Art Institute, Tribune 
Tower, Adler Planetarium, Shedd Aquar- 
ium, and a Ravinia Opera party. 
DORMITORY: Living accommoda- 
tions available at moderate rates in Sher- 
wood Dormitory, or in private homes, 
Y. W. C. A., Eleanor Clubs. 
TUITION FEES: Tuition fees are mod- 
erate. 

ADVICE ON.PLANS: Address your 
request for Catalog to Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sherwood Music School, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, who will be 
glad to give you personal advice on any 
point in connection with your plans for 
Summer Session attendance. 


LAKE-FRONT LOCATION OF THE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
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VOICE 
_ Answered 


UESTIONS 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


PLaryngoscope 
Will you please explain Garcia’s laryn- 
mpe?—Z. F. G. 
* Born in Madrid, in 1805, Manuel Garcia 
a short career in opera, and still a com- 
iv young man, began a long and suc- 
yerience as a teacher of singing. He 
1 in London in 1848. His one hundredth 
y was the occasion of a celebration 
I profession in London, where he 
teaching. Perhaps his most famous 
was Jenny Lind, He is generally cred- 
ewith the invention of the laryngoscope. 
‘instrument has done more for the 
@al and surgical profession than it has 
f voice teaching. Dr. F. W. Mott, 
r of “The Brain and the Voice in Speech 
2," gives a description of the laryn- 
} its mode of use, which is per- 
as clear and concise, for the general 
mr, as can be found. It runs as follows: 
"he laryngoscope consists of a concave 
er which is fixed on the forehead in such 
My that the right eye looks through the 
n the middle. This mirror reflects the 
' from a lamp placed behind the right 
of the patient, who is told to open the 
h and put out the tongue. The observer 
the tongue out gently with a napkin 
elects the light from the mirror on his 
mead on to the back of the throat. A 
i mirror, set at an angle of 45 with the 
of a size anywhere from one-half an 
© one inch in diameter, may be fixed in 
adle according to the size required. The 
is warmed in order to prevent the 
ture of the breath obscuring the image, 
‘it is introduced into the back of the 
“at in such a manner that the glottis ap- 
m% reflected in it. The light from the lamp 
fected by the concave mirror on to the 
a mirror, which, owing to its angle of 45, 
mates the glottis and reflects the image 
te glottis with the vocal cords.” 
arally, with the “small mirror” in the 
of the mouth, the conditions for tone 
‘action cannot be said to be “normal.” 


ing 
Kindly inform me of the best material 
al study and where I might obtain it. 
not have access to a good vocal teacher, 
would like to study voice culture by 
aif I can obtain the proper material 
study. I am a beginner in vocal 


reading that you think of teach- 
how to sing, the writer's first 
Was to recommend to you the advice 
to persons about to marry—‘Don’t.” 
last analysis, whether or not one is 
exercise or device correctly is to be 
by the quality of the tone produced. 
ean a beginner be expected to judge 
However, if you are determined to 
attempt, there are a few things 
n be suggested in the hope that you 
be are sted # avoiding pertous oor 

mur tongue, jaw, neck, lips an ace 
ia absolutely free from rigidity 
mz. Let power of tone wait; use 
ordinary conversational force of 
some time; be satisfied with a mod- 
of pitch, both upward and down- 
in mind that good singing is 
im sound to cultivated ears, that 
ould be pronounced correctly and 
at the same time there should 
low of tone—the legato style of 


and 
Whether you will 
and fully the instructions 


Music in 


ere rule, people are more or less 
mus e have evidence of this 
” number of homes containing 
or radios. While these instru- 
in their places, they by no 
practical Knowledge of the 
music, This comes only by 


regardless of age, should 
» uw musical education, for, 
\ he may be, he is stil 
There is far more pleasure 
fo sing or play an instrument 
rely one that just “looks on,” 
c is a force for the general 
», the community and the 
a better place to live in, with 
center of interest. 
M I went to several news 
th oily search of a copy of Tre 
a rmed by each that he 


given is another question. ‘Plain Words on 
Singing,” by William Shakespeare, will give 
you valuable information as to the relation 
between good tone production and breathing 
for singing, from the standpoint of the Old 
Italian School of singing masters. For first 
year work use songs with simple and ‘vocal’ 
melodies, and not too dramatic texts. You 
might look at Love’s Old Sweet Song (Mol- 
loy), Sally Roses (Bostelmann), Lullaby 
(Brahms), Beauty’s Eyes (Tosti), Life (Oley 
Speaks), When Love is Kind (Arranged by 
A. L.), Benediction (Clara Edwards), Sunday 
(Molly Carew). If possible find some one in 
your community in whose good taste in music 
you have reason to confide, and ask fre- 
quently for a frank expression as to 
whether your tone is agreeable and your 
words well and clearly pronounced. It would 
be far better for you to have one lesson a 
month, if you can not have more, from a 
good teacher, than to attempt to train your 
own voice without professional assistance. 


One Lesson a Week 

Q. I am a long way from a good teacher 
and just now can afford but one lesson @ 
week. Would you recommend me to study 
under these conditions?—H. T. 


A. The ideal plan is for the beginner to 
meet the teacher daily for at least a fifteen- 
minute session, and to do no practicing away 
from the instructor. This should continue 
until the teacher is satisfied that the pupil 
can practice correctly when working alone. 
Nevertheless, if you are musically intelligent, 
and have made up your mind to find out “the 
right way to sing,’ you should be able to make 
progress with but one lesson a week, provided 
you are associated with a first-class teacher. 
It will be necessary for you to be very sure 
that you understand clearly your teacher's 
instructions and to resolve to obey them 
exactly in every respect. You must ex- 
pect to “make haste slowly,” for the time 
element must enter into the education of the 
singer. We Americans are able to build great 
edifices in a hurry, but singers cannot be 
made in that way. Good vocal habits, like 
other habits, are formed by many repetitions 
of the correct actions. Remember that each 
time you “practice wrongly”’ you slip back a 
step on the road to success as a vocalist. 
Think first, sing afterwards. 


Tenor or Baritone? 

Q. T am twenty years old and have been 
singing at small entertainments and in a choir 
as tenor soloist, I have had some lessons, not 
many. My trouble is that I am not sure 
whether I.should sing baritone or tenor. I 
can sometimes reach the high G@ when sing- 
ing rather loudly. But my voice is not strong 
on the lower notes. It fades out arownd the 
low Bb, though sometimes I can get to the 
A. Can you help me to know what to dof 
a a 


A. It would be easier to advise you after 
hearing you sing. It may be that your voice 
is still in process of “settling.” In some 


cases this covers a considerable period. One 
indication that a voice is a tenor is the 
ability to sing, with fair force, good qual- 


ity of tone (agreeable, clear and steady) and 
distinct pronunciation, a long series of words 
on the pitches between the upper Df and 
FY, inclusive. Many a baritone can sing the 
“high” Ab upon the climax of a song, when 
he would be unable to negotiate a phrase of 
the type just mentioned with comfort to him- 
self and his hearers. 


Etrupre FRrignps 


the Home 


did not carry this particular magazine 
he had no call for it. 

Now I do not know whether the folks of 
this city, who are musically inclined. are 
regular subscribers and therefore do not need 
to buy news stand copies, or whether they 
neglect to get this magazine altogether, But, 
whatever the circumstances may be, no greater 
mistake could be made than to fail to read 
this great musical periodical, I would recom- 
mend from my own personal experience that 
every one who is a of musie see to it 
that this magazine visit his home each month, 
year in and year out. This will stimulate a 
desire in the members of his family for things 
musteal, 

Parents could invest their money tn. no 
better way than by_ giving their children 
a musical education, This would be the means 
of keeping them out of questionable company, 
Music, moreover, is a good developer of the 
mind as well as a means of enjoyment. 

—Mars, G, I. Bowrr, 
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Public School Music (Accredited) 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Affiliated with University of Gncinnati and Xavier University 
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MUSIC 
Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
teachers. Courses lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cul- 
tural and sociallife of Oberlin College. H. S. or 
equivalent required. Mid term February Sth. 
Catalog. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Box 522 Oberlin, Ohio 


Y 

/ SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Z OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
g Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
Z all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
Y; uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
7, Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
7, organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
Z 5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
Y orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 


each week on $75,000 organ. 
[fie Summer session of I 


WS 


weeks, June 29th to Au- 
gust 21st. Write for catalog 


CHARLES A, SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervi 


Obe Clebeland [nstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert Artist 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 


Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E, 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


isors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write f er catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Send for Year Book 
Axsrno Gorno, Mus. D., Dean 


2827 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


HE ambitious student can do 

much to fulfill his or her hopes of 

future study at some leading 
school or college of music by securing 
ETUDE subscriptions. Seek out all 
nearby homes where there are music 
lovers and interest them in THE 
ETUDE. Write the Circulation De 
partment asking for information as 
to how you may earn money securing 
subscriptions in your spare time. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


SUCHIGANS FOREMOS 1 epee area aE 

National Association usie 
SCHooL or MUSI Schools. 33rd yr. All branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of S4 artists. Accredited Teschers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions, For Catalog and View Book, 


Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Where Music is Priestess 
my music career ended then with much sor- 


To Tae Ervpr: 

I have two children who are very much 
interested in the piano. Frank has studied 
since he was eight years old and is now 
nearing his tenth year at the piano, Lillian 
Jane has studied seven years and is fourteen 
years old. We have the best teacher in this 
section of the States, 

Unfortunately I am a —. since my 
twelfth year when I had a fall and lost one 
whole bone in my right arm, Though I had 
taken piano two and a half years before this 


sow. However, I am capable of playing the 
piano, using four fingers, and have composed 
a number of pieces of my own. 

My loss must be my children’s in, We 
are now preparing for a June recital. The 
Fox children are the star pupils and will play 
numbers from Tar Erupr, 

Again many thanks for all the good articles 
in Tue Krups. The children are delighted 


with it. 
Fiora Fox, 
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Orchestra and Band Instruments. 
phony Orchestras and Concert Band. 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classe3 in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. —Diplomas— Bachelor of Music 
Course, Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 
xe High School Education required except AA 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
: FOUNDED p 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses. 
Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 
Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including Boxes at 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, Daily Supervised Practice, and Daily Classes in Technic. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


1885 


Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director : 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


~, 
Pittshurgh Masical Pustitute 
— INCORPO RAT ED = 
Mus. B. degree by University of Pitts- 
burgh. Beginners or advanced students 
in special courses. Member Nat'l. Asso. 
Schools of Music. 131-133 Bellefield Ave. 


PIANO BEGINNER HELPS 


By BLancHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


The Boy’s Open Door 
To Music — price, $1.00 


successful book which gives the 

boy things to do in music such as 

he likes and yet all the while sup- 

plies the necessary musical founda- 

tion. Teachers who follow the suc- 

cessive unfoldment of ideas, from 

point to point, carefully working out 

1s as are given, will 

equipped with the 

most original working method for the 

successful handling of the BOY be- 
ginner in music. 


The Child’s First 
Grade 


THIS excellent book of beginner’s 
materia adapted to any modern 
method, gives all that the beginner 

is to know of the fundamentals of 
music. It teaches through the medium 
of fascinating little pieces with teach- 
ing explanations which open up an 
understanding of the real content of 
music. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Conversation Lessons 
For the Beginner 
In Music — PRICE, $1.00 


HAPPY 
need of the learner 
with the fundamentals 


Book for teacher 


of music 


and pupil! 
and to promote original endeavor. 
and notation is presented in a series of logical steps, 


BOOKS WITH MODERN 
PROCEDURES FOR 
CLASS TEACHING 


PIANO PATHWAYS 


A Series of Carefully Outlined 
Lessons For Teaching 
Piano in Classes 

THIS TESTED system of class in- 

struction reflects the same sin- 
cerity of purpose and the same 
originality and practicality always 
present in this author’s works. Each 
lesson is planned to secure definite 
results. With ‘‘Piano Pathways’’ as 
a guide, any private piano teacher 
can undertake the. teaching of piano 
in classes with the assurance of 
being able to find her way to desired 


ee pice ves 
PIANO JOURNEYS 


Attractive Pieces and Reading 
Material For Progressing 
Piano Classes 


FTER completing ‘‘Piano Path- 

ways,’’ the young class students 
are ready for the enjoyment and prog- 
ress furnished by the attractive short 
pieces in this book. Besides learning 
much, the pianists-in-the-making gain 
a nice little repertoire. Attractive 
illustrations add to the student appeal. 


Price, $1.00 


to fit instruction to the individual 
Each musical fact dealing 


Aims 


based upon a sure knowledge of the underlying psychology of the philosophy of teaching. 
It is equally well adapted to class or private instruction. 


‘THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Music Publishers 
Dealers and Importers 
World’s Largest Stock 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


WHEN IN NEW YORK make Presser’s New York Office your musical 


headquarters. 
with musical information, etc. 


Send your correspondence in our care. 
Examine the latest novelties from the catalogs of Presser 


Let us serve you in every way 


Co. and its affiliated companies, Oliver Ditson, Inc. and the John Church Company. 


You will find a hearty welcome and intelligent, experienced, courteous service. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO,, Steinway Hall, (57th St. and 6th Ave.,) NEW YORK CITY, N. Y, 


Home Office to which all Orders and General Business Correspondence should be sent: 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE BTUD 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 96) 


as a lovely country does in the morning of 
a fine day, when its details break gradually 
through the early mists.” 

Grew points out that Beethoven did not 
use the key signature of this sonata “again 
in his pianoforte works; but towards the 
end of his life he made it the key of the 
first movement of his last symphony, the 
‘Choral.’ It is well to go to that sym- 
phony movement after the sonata, so as to 
bring the entire Beethoven at once into 
your two hands, getting the vast world of 
his mighty soul, as it were, in a few 
grains of sand, and perhaps realizing more 
fully thereby what a heaven there is in 
the wild flowers of the three movements of 
the sonata” (Columbia discs 67996- 
67997D). 

One of the fine masterpieces of piano lit- 
erature is Franck’s “Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue.” Like other great works of its 
kind, its inspiration was quickened and 
enhanced by the composer’s admiration for 
Bach’s style. The work was originally in- 
tended. in fact to be just a prelude and 
fugue in the style of Bach, but later was 
developed into a more complex composition 
with a choral for the middle section. Its 
program, we are told, is like so much of 
Franck’s music—that of a struggle from 
darkness into light. Alfred Cortot who 
plays this work for Victor (discs nos. 
7331-7332) gives a sensitive and true in- 
terpretation of its triple poetic content. 


Stokowski Recordings 
EMINISCENT of. Stokowski’s radio 
programs this past year are several 

excellent recordings. Recalling his clas- 
sical and pre-classical programs, we have 
Lulli’s Nocturne from his opera, “Triumph 
of Love,” the Prelude from his opera 
“Alceste’ and a march from his opera 
“Thésée” (Victor disc 7424) and- Bach’s 
Fugue in G Minor and his choral prelude, 
Christ Lag in Todesbanden, on Victor 
disc 7437. The latter are superb orchestral 
transcriptions, veritable re-creations of 
musical poetry. 

Borodin’s second symphony is a work 
which Albert Coates, the English-Russian 
conductor, believes ‘“‘conveys the spirit of 
Russian life in a forcible manner, even to 
one who has never been in Russia.” His 
performance of this work with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra (Victor album 
set M113) is a brilliant and compelling 
one. All the elementary force and the 
heroic spirit of the work is brought to 
life with rhythmic sweep. Here is a sym- 
phony which, since it is seldom played ‘in 
the concert hall, should be played by means 
of records in our own homes. 

Beethoven’s “Symphony No. -1” in the 
playing of the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Hans Pfitzner 
(Brunswick set No. 34) is a resilient and 
well-balanced interpretation of a genial 
score. His reading approaches more nearly, 
we believe, the true spirit of the work, 
wherein traces. of both Haydn and Mozart 
may be found, than that of Mengelberg’s 
reading which we discussed earlier in 
these pages. Mengelberg’s most besetting 


pe 
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fault, it has often been pointed out, is 
tendency for deliberation which at ti 

approaches “stodginess.” The first syj 
phony, which sounds none of the depths 
his later ones, is a frankly melodic wo: 
abounding in passages of youthful sen 
ment and energy. It is not provocative 
thought, nor, for that matter, emotié 
either.. But it is nevertheless delightf 
music. And since it reveals the poet’s mij 
and artistic temperament at an impo 

period of his development, it is well 

know this symphony-as well as the othe; 


Humperdinck and Honegger 
M ENGELBERG, conducting the N. 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, giv 

a well-balanced reading of Humperdine 
Overture to “Hansel and Gretel,” in whit 
he stresses its genial, German sentime 
(Victor disc 7436). j 

Albert Wolff has given us some inte 
esting pages from Franck’s “Redemptioi 
in, the Symphonic Interlude recorded 
Brunswick disc 90207. This music, w 
owns a strong Wagnerian influence, 
full of a poetic fervor which lends itsel 
to repetition. ; 

It has been stated that Honegge 
“Pacific 231,” the orchestral much-e 
about imitating an American locomotive, 
definitely outdated; which seems a ra 
hard thing to say about a seven-year-0 
brain-child. But since this child belong 
to the enfant terrible class, one can unde 
stand how a too frequent contact migl 
make it distasteful. Honegger was 
questionably ingenious in his creation ¢ 
this work, but whether it should be class 
fied as genuine music or just musical noi 
will always be a question. On Columb 
record 67998D, we have an excellent 
cording of “Pacific 231” under the adre 
direction of the composer. 


Nuggets of Sound 

HERE ARE a number of fine yo 

records which it is worth a real e 
fort to hear. Without reservation 
recommend them to the discriminatit 
music-lover. Rosette Anday, leading co 
tralto of the Vienna State Opera, singi 
two of Richard Strauss’ loveliest song 
“Caecilie” and “Befreit,’ on Bruns 
disc 90208, makes us realize anew what 
great genius this composer truly is. H 
phrasing and superb breath control 
unforgettable, particularly in “Befreit 
On Victor disc 11143, Marta Offers, # 
Dutch contralto, singing the beautiful 
sustained largo aria, Have Mercy, Lo 
on Me, from Bach’s “St. Matthew P:% 
sion,” gives us one of the loveliest melodi 
thai Bac' ever wrote. On Columbia ¢ 
4057M, Lotte Lehmann, one of the great 
living sopranos, sings in a consum 
manner two sacred melodies by Ba 
Jesus, mein Zuversicht and Aus Tie} 
Not; and Barbara Kemp, on Victor d 
11134, brings us a perfect rendition of f 
Monologue of the Marschallin fr 


Strauss’ “Die Rosenkavalier,” and also | 
scene in which she laments the “march 
time.” j 


ENGRAVERS 


AND 


LiTHOGRAPHE 


Write to us about anything in this li 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE Ust 
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Bach's Fugue in G PWinor 
(Continued from page 133) 


ich with the pedal organ should be re- 
orced with the addition of stops after 
‘ scale passage (played on the Great 
yan) is finished, in measure 94. This 
nforcement is somewhat difficult to 
nieve without an assistant, but, if the 
eat organ is equipped with combination 
tons, affecting pedal stops also, it may 
accomplished by a rapid movement on 
yiston before the left hand goes over to 
. Swell organ in measure 94. If the 
fan is equipped with combination pedals 
Great organ and Pedal organ the re- 
orcement is much simplified and can be 
complished at any convenient point dur- 


* the playing of measures 96 to 109. 
‘i before the last eighth note in measure 
| during the slight break indicated, add 
ll organ” for the playing of the last 
» chords, 

Since the course of the main theme or 
jject is sometimes obscured at first sight, 
its appearing in inside parts, divided 
ween the two hands (see alto part 
asures 24, 25, 26 and 27), care must be 


taken that the treatment accorded in the 
first appearance of the theme is carried out. 
This tracing of the theme is simplified by 
the —— and + marks being inserted 
in the printed copy of the fugue appearing 
in the music section, but some care will be 
necessary in carrying out the markings. 
Another somewhat obscure place is that at 
which the subject appears in the tenor part 
in measure 65, and the alto part crosses it 
in passing from 


Ex.4 


a 


In measures 103 and 104 great care will 
have to be exercised in dividing the play- 
ing of the theme between the two hands, 
and also in tracing its ‘course in these 
measures and measure 105. 

Let us emphasize once more the necessity 
for the utmost clarity in presenting this 
fine specimen of lilting counterpoint by the 
great Bach, 


Music SuPervisor’s Forum 
(Continued from page 99) 


icult one. If you could employ a part- 
ie professional music teacher and pay 
- from a subscription source, instead of 
ploying a regularly certificated teacher 
© would be paid according to the full 
‘ginia public school salary schedule, you 
sht thereby secure a good local profes- 
nal to assist you. While a trained school 
sic supervisor would be the best to em- 
y, I feel that, under the circumstances, 
ch good could be done by some vocal 
instrumental teacher who would serve 
1 for the same fee per hour that he or 
. would receive in teaching in Salem or 
anoke. The cost would be determined 
the local rates and conditions. By such 


ans a teacher could be provided for for 
regular school year instead of during 


vacation time. The point is that the regular 
school teachers should present the music 
daily under the direction of the visiting 
music teacher or supervisor. 

Your plan would work out for the six 
weeks’ term of a vacation school. Why 
not write to Mr. Charles A. Fullerton, 
2321 Franklin street, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
or to Miss Florence Hale, State Agent for 
Rural Schools, Augusta, Maine, for some 
timely advice on your problems? These 
persons are outstanding figures in rural 
education and could give you first hand 
information on ways and means toward 
providing school music education for the 
community in which you are interested. 

Grorce L. Linpsay. 


The Wonderful Story of Music 

‘ By ELLEN FRinL BAKER 

e we join the twins, Owen and Elaine, 
ng to Aunt Patricia, whose resource- 
in illustrating her talks is nothing 
t of amazing. Country after country she 
hes on, presenting instruments of each 
‘y, costuming herself as one of its 
itants and often even furnishing trin- 
and larger objects gathered in her travels 
id atmosphere to the scenes depicted. 
twins listen spellbound when they are 
g Aunt Patricia with questions, and 
Way gain information rather breath- 
in its scope. Unique are the chapters 
he Warly Keyboard,” “A Story of Wind 
ee ‘Dances and Dance Music,”’ and 
ar interest just now those on ‘Negro 
nd aa and “Recorded Music.” 


Pp | sketches. 
2.50. 
ers: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Vocal Wisdom 


ims of Giovanni Battista Lamperti 
Recorded and Hzplained 


By Witt1aM Eart Brown 


biblical style, even to the “so 
i’ this book of vocal proverbs 
7 pet wisdom concerning the old 
of singing. But with the scrip- 
itions—such as, “You must stop 
of progress, anchor to no habit, 
with no result, exult in no suc- 
a lavishness in words truly 
» aS in such a sentence as: “It 
herent quality of your tone (not 
itterings, gaspings, hiccoughings, 
wheezings, rattlings, smearings, 
scoopings, slidings, sobbings, 
reaspings, bellowings) that makes 
y of your song.” 


MusicaL Booxs REVIEWED 


We cannot think of any aspect of vocal art 
that has been neglected. And we can think 
of no book for singers richer in isolated 
jewels of thought. 


: $2.00. 
Publishers: William, Earl Brown. 


Speech and Voice 


By G. Oscar RUSSELL 

The purpose of this interesting volume has 
been, in the words of its author, the “present- 
ing of a comprehensive series of speech and 
voice cavity X-rays, together with a laryngo- 
periskopik study of vocal cord and interior 
laryngeal function.” 

Whether a study of the physiology of the 
vocal organs will produce a better singer is 
a question upon which the most learned 
doctors of deficient singers disagree. Certain 
it is, however, that more intelligence can 
harm not the wisest of us, and that there 
is no immediate danger that any of us shall 
easily subject our thinking pods to such an 
outward pressure that they shall explode and 
scatter on the winds the few peas of knowl- 
edge already there. 

Not the least appealing and instructive 
feature of the volume is the array of more 
than two hundred X-ray photographs of the 
organs of breathing and of voice production. 
To read the book and not be enriched with 
a more practical knowledge of both the fune- 
tions and the hygiene of these members 
would be impossible. 

The work is a monument to the minute 
and intricate investigation of the author and 
his colleagues; and all the treasures of their 
explorations are displayed in a manner that 
lures the reader on to the very end. 

Pages: 250. 

Price: $4.00. 

Publisher : The Macmillan Company, 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


Special Summer Courses 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, Master Pianist 
Liszt’s faverite pupil, teaching now and all Summer. 


American Institute 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


of Applied Music 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano. Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson Will apply on 

full course. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music « Drama « Physical Education 


Conservatory of Music 
Adrian Newens, Director. 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. 
All branches of music taught. Famous West- 
Master Courses ue 

e- 
Seventeen buildings. Write for Year 
Spring term begins February 11. 
DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


minster Choir School. 


ALVIENE s##% THEATRE 


and Subjects for a career, personal development, of 

RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 

CULTU L Masie, Vocal. Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 8 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 We 85th St., N. Y- 


The Psychology of School Music 
Teaching 


By JaMes L, MurSELL AND MABELLE GLENN 

That the essential of learning is to be able 
not to form habits is the type of statement, 
stimulating as well as revealing, in which 
this book abounds. The child joying in learn- 
ing, and pushing ahead to each new accom- 
plishment, the teacher, not a bailiff stationed 
to drive young folk out of the green fields 
of their childhood but a guide to lead them 
where these fields are still greener—these are 
the characters of this book, and they are 
such as we would go far to meet. 

Expelled must be other of our 
fancies. Since the idea of imitation as an 
instinct has been “definitely exploded” the 
music teacher must give to the pupil not a 
pattern but a revelation. To do this requires 
of her so much more than did the old rote 
system that she must veritably transform her 
own individuality through this same process 
of revelation. To this end she is directed to 
self-serutiny. 

Other parts of the book, dealing with as- 
pects of musical mindedness and how this 


balloon 


Oldest and most practical system, 
A A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical Poepeclalitg in this unlimited 
* field. Write for particulars in 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


He ed GIG IOI 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


- Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University 
Special dormitory, with 42 practice pianos 
for women music students. 5 Pipe organs 
For bulletin address 


Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 33, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Courtright 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


is to be developed, the more technical prob- 
lems involved and tests and measurements, 
make this the book for the thinker in musical 
pedagogy. 

Pages: 384. 

Price: $2.46. 

Publishers: Silver, Burdett and Company. 


The Music Hour 
Fifth Book 

By McConatuy, MIgssNer, Birce AND Bray 

Brightly colored pictures, historically or 
sentimentally related to the pieces they ac- 
company make this volume of songs especially 
useful for school classes. The songs them- 
selves are stimulatingly varied, modern sub- 
jects intimately linked with the child's world 
vying, quite successfully with old, loved 
classics. The part singing is so arranged 
as to allow each child to feel the flow of 
melody, and the words form a_ serviceable 
supplement to geography, nature and Bng- 


lish courses. 
Pages: 172. 
Price: $.88 


“Milhaud’s music has at times certain qualities which correspond to! 
those which go to the making of a good journalist.’—Epwin Evans. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
XALTS LIFE 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—February 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 


Finished. 

ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO...-+.+-++eee8 30¢ 
CuoraL Art ReEPERTOIRE—MIXED VOICES.... 50¢ 
CLass Viot1in InstRuctroR—Book Two— 

HATHAWAY AND. BUTLER. 0... wie cee eine «0 25¢ 
DevotionaL Sotos—Soncs FoR CHURCH AND 

EL OBE ajeis a4 wie.sin ss: wign'uia tina Ae ininie eaiaiecasathe 40c 
Eastest OrcHESTRA COLLECTION — Parts 

URC) are craajwicis «nts eis satets Sree acole ara atateagises 15¢ 

PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT .....-.20-eceeeeee 25¢ 
Famous Batter MovEMENTS—PIANO......- 35c 
First Lessons tn DicraArion—GILBERT..... 40¢ 
How To Pray THE Harrp—CuarkK ......- 1.25 
Macic Bowt, THr—CuILpren’s OPERETTA 

P= SREHARN © 97), <1 )ble\asaisine's cletmie e wracietarapiete 35c 
OrcAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 

COXCAS WIN BOYD) ois si. oe cies wreleln es sielereeieles .00 


Story or Nanynka, THE—P1ANO—JOHN 
TOME TS \o/otisinsre-eisia'sie sels reins sColeih) oie chelate 40c 
MiNisON SCHOOL. SONGS > . .c cticie-e:sj0in oles ston oie 20c 
WinTER—P1AnNo SoLo COLLECTION......... 30c 
Easter Music WitH REAL 
INSPIRATION 
Easter Music is 
essentially church 
music as Easter is 
the Festival of Res- 
urrection of the 
Christian religion. 


It has inspired the 
foremost composers, particularly of Eng- 
land and America, to write music of 
great significance and uplifting power. 
aster music is the music of flowers and 
sunshine and the rebirth of the world as 
symbolized by the Resurrection, 

We are greatly pleased with our Easter 
selections for this year. They have the 
vigor and strength of new life and we know 
that our patrons will be delighted with 
them. 


EASTER ANTHEMS—MIXED VOICES 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
20612 Alleluia, Christ is Risen—Stults.$0.12 


21011 Iaster Morn (Arr. by Spross)— 
TORR ILOV ET oh sisiinitsy hate ss bet bets mut Pena 12 
20401 ’Tis Glorious Easter Morning— 
DIPCRRER iiecctet dle Seesaw a epeTS 15 
20149 Thanks Be to God—Ambrose... 15 
35128 How Calm and _ Beautiful the 
Morn—Havens ......5-.000. 12 
35127 The Day of  Resurrection— 
RT OSB. ats oth its ey cate ralede! suit ig itiels -16 
EASTER SOLOS 
25496 Come, See the Place Where 
Jesus Lay (High)—OClark.... .50 
30199 Lift Your Glad Voices (High)— 
Fes ies CATE Perens Pere, EON -60 


30201 All Hail the 
—Hawley 


Risen 


King (Tigh) 


Our Cover For THIS MoOnTH 


From Spain there has come to take an 
ascendent place among the greatest of 
contemporary piano virtuosi, Jose Iturbi. 

Senor Iturbi talks on “Outline and At- 
mosphere of Piano Music” in an article in 
this issue of Tue Erupe and we are very 
glad to present on the cover of this month 
an interesting portrait of this genius 
seated before the instrument of which he 
is such an inspired master. Iturbi was 
born in Valencia, Spain, on November 22, 
1895. 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


plans to make up 


enormous’ amount of industry. 


INGENIUM INDUSTRIA ALITUR 


Cicero was not mistaken. 
try.” We have met many musicians lately who have pointed 
to this year as one of the best in their careers. 
that general business conditions were not good they made 


unusual industry. One man arranged for six recitals of his 
best pupils in six different church communities in one 


| month. The result was nine new pupils. 
As he said to us, “I simply had to make things 


“Genius is fostered by indus- 
Realizing 


for possible slackness by means of 


To what genius he had he added an 


| go and I worked twice as hard.” 


Cass 
VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 


Boox Two 


By Ann Hatrwaway ANnpD 
Hersert Borver 


The class idea in music teaching has 
been particularly fortunate as applied to 
the violin student, and it furnishes train- 
ing to hundreds of children who could not 
afford specialized private instruction. ’ 

The excellent Class Violin Instructor by 
Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler met 
with immediate success and is used by stu- 
dents and teachers everywhere, and the 
second book, now in press, will be a great 
aid toward carrying the pupil one step 
further along. Book Two continues where 
Book One ends, giving the pupil ample 
and progressive material for developing 
facility in the first position. It expounds 
only those principles of pedagogy which 
have been proved successful in the authors’ 
own Classes. 

Discerning teachers wishing to keep 
abreast of the most modern teaching meth- 
ods should secure, while it is available, a 
copy of the Violin Part to Book Two at 
the special introductory price in advance 
of publication, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Easiest ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


The easiest orchestra music ever writ- 
ten! That has been our slogan in prepar- 
ing this folio for beginners on orchestral 
instruments, and now that the preparation 
is completed, the assertion seems justified. 
There are no difficult rhythms of any kind 
throughout the entire work, no sixteenth 
nor dotted eighth notes and no double 
stops are written in the string parts. 

The musical material of the book in- 
cludes the most famous of the easy music 
from the Trropore Presser Co, catalog 
and is from the pen of such popular writ- 
ers as Walter Rolfe, N. Louise Wright, 
Anna’ Priscilla Risher, R. S. Morrison, 
Pauline Story, Lily Strickland and Paul 
Lawson. Marches, waltzes, novelettes, a 
polka, a characteristic Indian sketch, a 
fresh classic gem by Franz Josef Haydn, 
and a sparkling overture (fifteen numbers 
in all) comprise the index. 

The special advance of publication price 
is 15 cents each for the parts, and 25 cents 
for the piano accompaniment. 


THE CHorat Art REPERTOIRE 
By Epwarp Exztswortnh Hiesure 


Supervisors have been clamoring for a 
collection of master music adapted to the 
voices of students of the high school age, 
a need which the greatest vocal scores, all 
written for mature voices, cannot fill. 
Here we have just such a one, at last. The 
author has spent many years as a teacher 
of voice culture, as choral leader and as 
director of music in the public schools; so 
it is not too much to say that he knows 
the limitations of the young voice and the 
dangers of subjecting it to overstrain. 

What group of present day young peo- 
ple of the high school will not get a thrill 
from the singing of such inspiring themes 
and harmonies as those of the graceful 
and grateful Romanza from Mozart’s “Pi- 
ano Concerto in D minor;” the wildly vig- 
orous Hungarian Dance, No. 6 of Brahms; 
the daintily tender Serenade of Moszkow- 
ski; or that glorious Andante from the 


“Immortal Fifth’ symphony of Beethoven? . 
ymphony 


And these, as well as many others of 
equal appeal, have been arranged with in- 
teresting part writing and words created 
especially both to interpret the spirit of 
the compositions and to assure their singa- 
bility. 

This is our first announcement of this 
volume which will be ready for distribu- 
tion at an early date, but supervisor 
friends who act promptly may secure a 
copy at the special introductory price of 
50 cents, postpaid, 


SPRIGHTLY 

RHYTHMS 
For THE 

PIANOFORTE 


“Lightly to Stately Measure” may have 
satisfied our forefathers when they danced 
the graceful minuet, but the modern youth 
in this machine age demands Sprightly 
Rhythms. This book, containing piano 
pieces that students in grades two and 
three can easily handle, will provide key- 
board diversion for piano players, dance 
music for stage, ballroom and dancing 
academy and, with many numbers, excel- 
lent accompaniments for calisthenics and 
school room drills. Order your copy now 
while single copies may be obtained at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 
35 cents, postpaid, 


No one knows what he can do till he tries. 


—Pustius Syrus 


ADVERTISEMENT 


_for examination any items from the la 


THE ETUD 


MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


SPRING CHORUSES 


Spring breezes 
soon will be blow- 
ing, and heralding 
their advent are 
plans for various 
musical programs 
exemplifying the 
joyous awakening 
of the earth after 
the slumberings of 
winter. Songs of 
Spring will be heard 
in public schools and Sunday schoo 
music of Spring will echo throughout t 
high schools and colleges of the land, a 
the Spirit of Spring will be glorified 
elaborate Community Music Festivals a 
entertainments. : 

Those teachers and directors seeking 
teresting choral material for Spring p 
formances will receive valuable assistat 
in its selection by writing to THerope 
Presser Co. and telling us their nee 
This assistance does not mean merely 
ability to supply promptly, and at reas 
able prices, the music selected, but 
further embraces the service of send! 


catalog of the Turoporr Presser Co. 
the Joun Cuurcu Company and pri 
tically everything obtainable from 
other music publishers and of making 
lections for you, if requested. 

The members of our experienced s! 
are ever at your service and will be g 
to select for you Spring choruses — 
mixed, women’s, or men’s voices, or 
part or three-part high school chor 
for girls or boys. Send for the six-pé 
folder School Choruses Especially Suita 
for the Spring and Summer Seasons. 
is Free for the asking. 


WINTER 
Piano Soto CoLiecrion 


This is the very last month of the 
vance of Publication Offer on this int 
esting collection of piano pieces in © 
early intermediate grades. Each num 
is of a “story-telling” type. Pieces of | 
character are so splendid for student pii 
ists because they convey so readily so 
action, scene or condition. When 
things have to do with the sparkling, liv 
winter outdoors or the comforting ¢ 
panionships or soliloquies around the w 
hearth, there is a particular appeal. 

To obtain a good selection of such m 
bers in this album at the Advance of P 
lication Cash Price for a single copy, 
cents, postpaid, is indeed a bargain. — 


Famous BaLteT MOVEMENTS 
For tHe Piano 


Some of the most sparkling music 
has ever been composed are the be 
movements by Delibes, Gounod and oth 
of the great composers. Notwithstand 
this fact, players of the piano are sel 
acquainted with these gems in their p 
transcriptions. 

With the thought of bringing this } 
music to the attention of the student | 
collection of pieces has been assemble 

The transcriptions are made e 
enough so that they can be played by n 
pianists. It is not much fun to perfé 
music so complicated and puzzling 
one is all tired out after the job is d 
We can promise you a great deal of 
joyment from this carefully selected g 
of pieces. ie 

The special advance of publication ¢ 
price for a single copy is 35 cents, | 
paid, _ 


§ 


a 


[~H ETUDE 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 
For THE PIaNororTE 


acility in the execution of the various 
aments found in piano music scores is 
ark of the accomplished pianist. The 
sic masters were wont to indicate 
se ornaments in the musical “short- 
d” by which they are commonly desig- 
2d; nowadays the ornaments usually 
written out in full, right in the score. 
his album is the seventh in a series, 
bums of Study Pieces for Special Pur- 
es.” As in the preceding volumes, the 
mical figures which give the book its 
: are presented to the student through 
medium of tuneful, intermediate grade 
ses in which the various ornaments fre- 
ntly occur. By this pleasant, modern 
hod of study the student’s interest is 
used and practice more easily obtained. 
’achers who wish to obtain a copy of 
work for their library should place an 
€r now while single copies are obtain- 
2 at the special advance of publication 
bh jirice, 80 cents, postpaid. 


OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
AND REGISTRATION 
By Cuartes N. Boyp 


There comes a time in 
the career of the young 
organist when the diffi- 
culties of proper regis- 
tration become so com- 
plex that the amount of 
time the teacher is able 
to give to the subject is 
ally inadequate. The student him- 
; must get right down to work and 
re” on the subject. At such a time 
needs special help, but until we saw 
. Boyd’s manuscript we never knew 
at to recommend to the hundreds of 
ing men and women who write to us for 
; information. Mr. Boyd, for many 
rs president of the Music Teachers’ 
tional Association and at the head of 
largest Music School of Pittsburgh, is 
; of the foremost pedagogs of the coun- 
-and he has carefully picked out just 
se points regarding accompanying and 
fe retion that bother students most. 
the advance of publication cash price 
this book is $2.00, as the work is one of 
siderable size. 


First Lessons rn DictraTION 
_ By Russert Snivery Geert 


fo be able to listen to what is played 
sung and then to transcribe the melody— 
perhaps also the harmony—on paper is 
accomplishment which all musicians 
strive to attain. Mr. Gilbert has 
an eminently practical work through 
use of which the student can approach 
ject. 
book is really in two sections as 
Ss: a teacher’s manual, which dis- 
ses thoroughly the procedure to be fol- 
sd, and a writing book for the pupil. 
t training is a highly important part 
well-rounded musical education. In 
is impossible to dispense with it 


r and more entertaining approach 
a pares than this book could not be 


advance of publication these two 
S are offered in a single combination 
he exceptionally low price of 40 cents, 


_ Devorionat Sotos 
2 Cuvecu, Home anv Strupy Use 


collection of really good sacred 
é average church singer is at 
I wits’ end, after a few seasons 

1 work, to find something besides 
ae old songs which have been pre- 


eaedy that the congrega- 
mger become interested in 


collection is a highly practical one 
also be used effectively in studio 

grade of difficulty of the num- 

great. 

le copy of this folio may be or- 
advance of publication at the 
ce of 40 cents, postpaid, 


Unison Scuoot Soncs 


To take care of that uncertain period 
in the school life between the early ele- 
mentary stage when rote and kindergarten 
songs would suffice and that later period 
when part singing may be taken up, it is 
necessary to have some good unison ma- 
terial at hand. Young singers like to have 
the feeling that they are performing some- 
thing “big” and this new compilation of 
Unison School Songs caters to that feel- 
ing. The pieces in this book will have a 
strong appeal to the young singers and 
not the least reason for this is the fact 
that the piano accompaniments to the 
pieces will be “filled out” to give a most 
attractive and substantial background to 
the school singing in much the same way 
that “evangelistic piano playing” adds to 
the effectiveness of gospel song singing. 
With the two main features—attractive 
melodies and pleasing words—absolutely 
assured of being the best, this book gives 
promise of taking its place second to none 
in this type of public school music publi- 
cations. 

A single copy may be ordered at the 
special price, in advance of publication, 
of 20 cents, postpaid. 


Tue Story o— NANYNKA 


First Prano Lessons ror CuHILpREN 
By Joun Morress, Op. 50 


Young children of pri- 
mary and kindergarten 
age like’ to be told stories 
—they enjoy having 
their imagination stirred 
‘by some tale perhaps of 
far away little children 
and how they live. And 
if in the learning of a story they also 
find themselves making acquaintance 
with the piano and how to play little 
melodies—how thrilled they are! This is 
what the child finds in The Story of 
Nanynka. Here is a story of a little 
Czecho-Slovakian peasant girl, ingeniously 
woven into elementary piano instruction, 
and while the story unfolds, the child be- 
ginner is receiving instruction in the first 
steps in rhythm, notation and perform- 
ance. 

Piano teachers, ever on the alert for 
novelties, will find much to merit their 
attention in this new book. While work 
on the publishing details is proceeding, 
the opportunity is provided to place an 
order now for a first edition copy, to be 
sent as soon as the book is published. At 


the special price, in advance of publica-, 


tion, of 40 cents, postpaid, for a single 
copy, a considerable saving may be ef- 
fected. 


How To Pray THe Harp 
By Metvitre Crark 


Melville Clark is one of the most unusual 
men in the music of today. In addition to 
being a great expert upon the subject of 
the harp, he is a practical man of affairs 
and at the head of one of the largest music 
businesses in the United States, The Mel- 
ville Clark Company of Syracuse. He is 
also a manufacturer of harps. Some years 
ago he put out a limited edition of this 
book which met with the enthusiastic 
praise of practical harp teachers. He 
then decided to make extensive improve- 
ments and additions and we were fortu- 
nate enough to induce him to place this 
unusual work with the Turopore Presser 
Co. / 

The advance of publication cash price is 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Tue Macic Bowt 
A Cuiupren’s Overerra In Turee Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Montca Savory 
Music by Bryceson TREHARNE 

There are a great many 
operettas in existence of 
which a comparatively 
few have genuine dra- 
matic interest and mu- 
sical charm. In many 
cases the libretto and 
the music of operettas 
are poorly wedded; either the music is 
sprightly and tuneful while the text is 
very second-rate or vice versa. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say with 
complete frankness that Mr. Treharne has 
produced in “The Magic Bowl” a perfectly 
balanced work. The music is well-wrought 
throughout and the libretto is most vivid 
and entertaining. Although this is for 
juveniles, it will take a keenly alert group 
of youngsters to produce the best results. 
Indeed, a slightly older group could con- 
ceivably perform the operetta. 

The high reputation of Bryceson Tre- 
harne as a composer is too well estab- 
lished to require further comment. 

You may still take advantage of the op- 
portunity to obtain a single copy of this 
operetta at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price of 35 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 

Two eagerly awaited books are released 
for publication this month and we know 
that advance subscribers will be delighted 
when. their copies are delivered. As is 
customary, when new volumes are placed 
on sale, the advance of publication price is 
withdrawn and single copies may be ob- 
tained for examination on the usual lib- 
eral terms of the THropore Presser Co. 

Songs and Finger Games, by Mabel 
Madison Watson is the title that has been 
given the work mentioned in these “notes” 
for the past few months as “Black Key 
Duets.” It is a book for the tiniest tot’s 
first instruction at the keyboard and will 
be used by teachers whd have in charge 
youngsters of the pre-school or kinder- 
garten age as it provides excellent ma- 
terial for the supervised practice recom- 
mended by modern teachers of juveniles. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Sunday Music for Violin and Piano 
presents material that will appeal, not 
only to the player who occasionally offers 
a violin solo as part of the church or Sun- 
day School services, but also to the violin- 
ist who loves the quiet, meditative style of 
composition and frequently spends hours 
playing such for his own enjoyment. 
Price, $1.00. 


Macazine READERS, ATTENTION! 


Tuer Ervpe can save magazine readers a 
substantial sum where fiction or other 
magazine publications are ordered with a 
year’s subscription to Tue Erupe Music 
Macazine. If your favorite periodical is 
not listed in the units and clubs shown 
on another page, let us know your needs 
and we will be glad to submit special 
money-saving prices. 


Matt DeLay 


Holiday mail rush brings post-holiday 
complaint. Should any of your copies of 
True Ervpe Music Macazrne go astray, 
advise us at once, If you change your ad- 
dress, we should be notified immediately. 
Give us both the old and new addresses. 
Help us to give you good service. Sugges- 
tions are always in order. 


Success Aphorisms of Theodore Presser 


The late Mr. Presser had a decided gift for epigrams, and 
we are reproducing each month one of these. 


PRUDENCE 


“What one keeps out of is just as im- 
portant as what one does.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Present Day MAstTeERPIECES 


Tue Tueopore Presser 
Co. has by far the largest 
number of the recent 
works of Edouard Poldi- 
ni, the most eminent 
composer of modern 
piano music of the type 
that does not take on the 
absurdities of the ultra-modern school. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt would have been 
delighted in going over the exquisitely 
finished and meaningful recent composi- 
tions of Poldini, with their ever-present 
grace, melodic charm and musicianship. 

Every teacher owes it to the pupil to 
insure the cultivation of good taste by the 
use of such compositions as these. They 
invariably give tone to the recital program 
as well as putting the student who ac- 
complishes them in permanent possession 
of a real masterpiece of enduring quality. 
As the years go on, music of this type be- 
comes more and more in demand. 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
ZENS LANCTIONE? <sig:cicloiaiotaleicieraseune 5 = $0.50. 
18234 Aragonesa, Op. 92, No. 1.. 3 40 
ZA DAZ AUT COG AS .9e.ctctcceeeborste thy sake o 6 40 
16520 Autumn Motive, An, Op. 78, 

Ose: BS rels oe cre tearn ae 3 .30 
24244 Bacchantes ...........00 4 235 
14505 Birds of Passage ... oo 30 
2421% Blue Bells: <3 22. oes) .60 
24219 Bridal Wreath Bye! -50 
24210 Chant Funebre 6 .40 
24215, Clematis imac cue cet hoe 4 50 
2979. Congratulation, The ...... 2 25 
. 24510 Dance of the Hussar 6 35 
5687 Dance of the Mice ....... 3 35 
24235; Day! Dream tis. ese dna 4 35 
24238. Dried Wlower ascs.e cede ay 4 3D 
ZE231, Wey eee amtser lates ay cate 5 B5 
24204 Hipltaph cause ca ica 4 .35 
24240) Wxaltations, cig scieccs.t eae 5 35 
21511 TFestivity, Op. 113, No. 9.. 6 35 
18235 Forester, The, Op. 92, No. 

DNase, «bu ceein tein cave (aroma als ae -40 
2666 General Bum-Bum ....... 2 -35 
17249 Gipsies, Op. 86, No. 3..... 4 50 
24237 Gipsy, Night s.252... sss 4 50 
24508: Glog”. Sic aes ose anes. at ee 4 30 
2667) Harleg nines 2.18 oe aves okt 2 30 
15493 Japanese Study, Op. 27, 

INO! Sr renreyeve oth: aun Sohet e.ceuaee 6 35 
24215° Lavender Wastin si sia again 5 40 
24464 March Capricieuse ....... 5 50 
24465 March Hxotique ......... 5 50 
24466 March Fantasque ........ 5 .50 
24467 March Finale ..........+- 5 -60 
24550 Marche Arente ....... eG -60 
24501 Marche Caprice » o -60 
24551 Marche Heroique mG 50 
24549 Marche Militaire 5 .60 
16519 Margot’s Wooden Shoes, Op. 

: Se cINO: 2 leisteramteten.: » olehane 3 335 
24239 Moon Fairies .........000 5 .50 
24506 Morning Zephyr ......... 5 -40 
16742 Murmuring of the Brook, 

We Fei omens... Serie it Sea 225 
6701 Musie Box, The ia. <.... 3 235 
16521 Night Patrol, Op. 78, No. 4 3 35 
24505 Old Wheelbarrow, The ... 5 «35 
9258 Polka, Op. 48, No. 2...... 4 -50 
4509 Poupee Valsante ......... 4 50 
SietG sed. \ROBGS i eie-<is's alele a eles x 4 -40 
Bema RACOTORDZA, santas «2:4 dames 6 40 
16518 Scampering Kid Goats, Op. 

BOs TING. Selmemivers es oie Rs 3 35 
ZA2SOASDLIOS® DAWA oasis, oss alehece 5 235 
SA50T Step. Softlysie at sist gsc tale 4 40 
24243 Sur Une Toile de Watteau. 4 -40 
24214 Sweet Heather .......... 4 40 
D452 Parantele sro ens wow 3% .30 
2665 Triumphant Amazons, The. 2 13) 
9257 Valse Charmeuse, Op. 48, 

WRG Sa a poatarat ice whet ake oes 4 -50 
24242 Valse De Ma Jolie Voisine, 

Wija 5 ct racn Miah g efeuavare’ aie eva el 35 
24502 Valse Nuptiale .......... .60 
24236 Valse Passionnee 35 
24504 Valse Pastel ....... .B5 
4171 Valse Serenade .......... 25 
17248 Valse Tzigane, Op. 86, 

Lae N hss esebeiels ate ee din kOe 30 
24509 Viennese Nocturne ....... 5 -40 
24241 Vision Infernale ......... 5 35 
24508 Voice from the Hungarian 

Forest cee hk as en wi 5 BS 
24500 Waltz at Twilight ....... 5 40 
24232 Woodland Poem ......... 6 «35 
SAAN CULL did pad vias ats Se Se hatte 5 40 

Lyric Waltz, Op. 79, No. 1. 3% 40 

Lyric Waltz, Op. 79, No. 2. 3% -40 
PIANO DUET 

TEBS6; Gipsles coco scar: Beene 4 -50 
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PERENNIALS FOR Music WorkKERS 


It is just like planting seed when a publishing house adds to its catalog. Some 
things never blossom or fructify, but others take root and become hardy plants that 
continually blossom out in the various fields of musical activity. When a number 
finds so much favor as to sell out previous editions in such good time as to cause the 
publisher to go to press for another edition, that number has established its per- 
manency just like the perennials of our gardens. : 

Below is a selected list of numbers of which in the past month our printers have 


been ordered to make up new editions: 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
19687 Swing Me High—Wright... 1 $0.25 
23662 The Song of the Sea Shell 


EGS Gis pe ee OE 1 .50 
23968 Hoppy, The Hop Toad— ia 
WEG Carte Oe sinners exe terere 1 25 
24025 Grandfather's Clock—Paldi 2 25 


402 Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2— 


Beethoven ....+0.+s50: 3 50 
20433 Billboard March—Klohr... 3 50 
30132 Prelude, from Swite Mig- ss 
nonne—Rogers ......... 4 30 
855 Marche a la  Turque— if 
Becthoven-Rubinstein... T 39 

2929 Valse de Concert, Op. 3, 
No. 1—Wieniawski ..... 8 .70 
13722 On Wings of Song—Men- é 
delssohn-Lis2zt .....-..+- 8 -50 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO_ PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 

30290 Venetian Love Song 

* NEDIN-SUtro) <i ccs wee ee 3% 1.00 


PIANO STUDIES AND COLLECTIONS 
The New Gradus ad Parnassum (Book 

One—Left Hand Technic)—Philipp . -90 
Melodious Study Album for Young 

Players _ Cifusic Mastery Series) 


Sartoria. | oe acc v area 3 note ena we 1.25 
s for the Young—Feliz........ 1.00 

s Second Grade — Dingley- 
WPAN. © BA GOS ORO a so on tn atau 1.00 


PIANO NUMBERS FROM THE 
PRESSER COLLECTION 
Concert Album—Liszt (P. C. No. 
245 


VIOLIN WORK FROM THE PRESSER 


COLLECTION 

Second Student's Concerto, Op 13— x 
MEttgeCe; (Cy Noy Sal e.:. cere eeh ie terete a 

PIANO DUET COLLECTIONS 
Wour-Hand Miscellany ............. 1:25 
In the Greenwood—Bilbro........... -75 
w Duet Book—Blake................ Td 

SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
18377 The Kiss, Jl Bacio—Arditi.... -60 

9784 The Sunrise Call, or Echo Song 
—~T POUCH bf oe ates ea meee -60 

30114 Stars and Stripes Forever— 
SUE Senha Sa ron cet escheat, Cie -60 
30420 Boat Song (J/edium)—Ware... -60 

30435 Heaven is My Home (High)— 
RS PECICG bana cua ta Dern shee sioteiire ahs .60 
30423 April Rain (Low)—Speaks.... -50 

30427 Let All My Life be Musie (High) 
Sy EXCL RRC CORD SOL Mtr .65 

$0429 There’s a Lark in My Heart 
(High)—Spross :........... .60 

30014 On the Road to Mandalay 
(HighjJ—Speaks ............ 60 


SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN SOLOS 


18944 Andantino in D _ flat— 
DIE IVOOEE O05 Ne fates POS Seer 34 40 
18242 Largo, from the “New 
World” Symphony— 
Dvorak-Clough-Leighter... 4 50 


THEORETICAL WORK 
Cat. No. Title and Composer 
Key to Practical Harmony—Norris $1.00 


SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN 
30437 Melodie Poetique (Solo) zs 


PT MOUCCT |e alet aia iene ote 3 -00 
80432 Amaryllis Overture (Three 

Violins)—Tocaben_..... 3 .80 
30123 Meditation (Zwo Violins) ef 


—Morvison  .vsseveeeee 3 -60 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUET 

304384 O Love Divine (Sop. or Tenor “ 

and Atto)—Nevin -..... 2.00. .60 
VOCAL COLLECTIONS 

Arabian Song Cycle (High)—Spross.. 1.2 

Model Anthems—Danks ..........5+ 3 


OCTAVO-SACRED, MIXED 


35088 Lead Us, O Fathery-Spross.... 12 
20859 The Omnipotence — Schubert- 
WCILOW Mi semiser <n ae Gis ernie -20 
20533 Awake, and Sing !—Stults..... 2 
10953 Come, Thou Almighty Ning 
LRT OG NAS Gas Gite cae ees oc A2 
10851 Jesus Meek and Gentle—Pease. AZ 
10071 If Ye Love Me—Lansing...... .10 
5996 Light of the World—Brackett. . 2 
5952 And God Said, Let the Earth 
SUMP. so win, cass ievaperete oi eUelats -O8 
49 O Taste, and See, How Gracious 
the Lord is—G@oss ......... .08 


OCTAVO-SECULAR, MIXED 

La Golondrina (The Swallow) 
Serradeli-Harle svi. .senc~. = 10 
Boat Song—Donovan .......... 

82 Venetian Love Song—Nevin- 
Baldwin: acacia asia 15 


OCTAYVO-SACRED, TREBLE 
10901 I Need Thee, Precious Jesus 

(2 part)—Warhurst ......... .10 
385120 Angelus (2 part)—Chaminade... 10 
10216 Father in Heaven, from Handel’s 

“Largo.’—Warhurst ........ 


OCTAVO-SECULAR, TREBLE 
10496 The Cat and the Crow (2 part) 


—-MArchant vite snainsainje ee 12 
35201 Song of the Cherry Blossoms 
(Japanese) (2 part)—Kroeger. Fp he 


85199 I Love Thee (3 part)—Grieg-Saar 16 
20028 OV Car’lina (3 part)—Cooke.... 2 

6153 In a Quaint Old Village— 
Gatiy- Smith fia eet sree -10 


OCTAVO-SACRED, MEN 
15553 O, Saving Bread of Heaven !— 


Franck-Mauro-Cottone ....... -08 
OCTAVO-S. A. B. SCHOOL CHORUS 
20898 The Gypsy Trail—@alloway.... 12 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
Verifirst Band Book—Lewis, Parts 
WMaGh oy cerca eeetene oats aie scarce meiner ke, «ate 
Standard Overture Album, Parts Each. 


Piano Accompaniment ....... 

Presser’s Popular Orchestra Book, 
Parts’ Waehns 5. Mires eae see ahr .30 
Piano Accompaniment ........ 60 


MERCHANDISE IN EXCHANGE FOR 
ErubE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Below you will find a few articles se- 
lected from a large stock of gifts given by 
us in exchange for Tue Erupe Music 
Macaztne subscriptions. This merchan- 
dise is standard, guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer and any article selected will give 
satisfaction. 

Look over your circle of musical friends 
who are not subscribers to Tue Erupe 
Music Macazine. Show a sample copy, 
and you will be surprised what little ef- 
fort it takes to obtain a subscription: 

Vase—Attractive, modernistic, novel, 
heavily weighted to prevent tilting. Chro- 
mium plated base, height 10%4 inches. 
Only five subscriptions. 

Kitchen Shears—Here’s a kitchen uten- 
sil which is almost indispensable when 
cutting apples, celery, fish or fowl. You 
will wonder how you got along without it. 
Two subscriptions. 

A Fine Brown Leather Handbag— 
Moreen lined, with strap for carrying. 
Only two subscriptions. 

Hostess Coaster Set—Heavy copper 
coasters finished in attractive Persian de- 
sign, a pleasing trim for your dinner table. 
Only one subscription. 

Nut Cracker Set—With six (6) nut 
picks, chromium finish; as convenient and 


handy as it is good looking. Only one sub- 
scription. 

Send post card for descriptive circular 
showing other fine gifts offered to Tux 
Erupe promoters. 


W ARNING 


Beware of the fake magazine subscrip- 
tion agent. He usually presents a com- 
mon store receipt for money paid. Our 
representatives and those of responsible 
agencies carry official receipts. Pay no 
money to strangers unless you are con- 
vinced of their responsibility. Read any 
contract or receipt offered you before pay- 
ing out cash. It is your only protection 
and is provided for the express purpose of 
preventing misrepresentation. We can- 
not be responsible for the work of dis- 
honest men and women. 


STRING INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


Our string department is equipped to 
furnish the very best strings available for all 
instruments. We carry a complete line of the 
best American and Foreign made strings and 
therefore enjoy the patronage of many well- 


known teachers and concert artists. Violinists, 
especially, find our string service unexcelled. 

A post-card request will bring you our 
catalog with detailed price listings. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grade Price 


Musical History is Fascinating 
To Young and Old 


THOUSANDS OF JUVENILES HAVE HAD THEIR MUSIC INTERESTS 


ENRICHED A HUNDRED-FOLD BY 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke 


There are a number of captivating features to this book, which acquaints the 
child music student with the origin of music as the Greek fairy tale runs and the 
development of music down through the ages, making excursions into the lives 
of the great composers who had some influence in bringing music to its present 
marvelous stages. All of this is told simply and clearly and the little student is 
carried along in play-like fashion by means of the over 100 cut-out pictures that 
must be pasted in their proper places throughout the text. These pictures not 
only include antiquities in music and incidents in the lives of great composers, 
but also present practically all of the great masters of very recent years and pi 

of the instruments cf the modern symphony orchestra. The little music student — 


Young Folks’ Picture History of Music 


Price, $1.00 


who does not get a chance at this book is denied much. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, TEACHERS, SELF-HELP STUDENTS, MUSIC CLUBS 
AND PASTIME READERS BUY TONS OF COPIES EACH YEAR OF 


Standard History of Music 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke 


Price, $1.50 


This has often been called a history of music for students of all ages. It is 
celebrated for its musical map of the world, its wealth of information given 
ina highly interesting and almost colloquial style and its many illustra- 
tions which number around 150. Its chapters are actually story lessons 
in the lore and romance of music. Recent revision has made this 
picenely popular history one of the most up-to-date obtainable. Bound 


in cloth. 


The Pianist’s Literature Library Should 


Include These Volumes— 


GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO 
PLAYING 


By Dr. JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, 
Price $2.25 


Advice from the very fountain heads 
of pianistic achievement. Hach chap- 
ter like a lesson with some renowned 
virtuoso. 


PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Joser HorMANN Price $2.00 


A great virtwoso’s answers to 250 
vital piano questions along with 
valuable chapters on important piano 
subjects. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES OF 
PIANO WORKS 
By EpwarpD BAXTER PERRY Price $2.00 
Poetic, dramatic and historical analy- 


esl of some of the great piano favor- 
ites. 


WHAT TO PLAY — WHAT TO 
TEACH 


By HARRIETTE BROWnR Price $2.00 


An annotated outline of piano ma- 
terial in program form arranged pro- 
gressively from first pupil recitals to — 
the programs of virtuosi. 


WELL-KNOWN PIANO SOLOS AND 

HOW TO PLAY THEM ; 
By CuHas. W. WILKINSON Price $2.00 
115 descriptions or playing hints on 
as many piano compositions by 
classic, modern and contemporary 
writers. 


Voice Teachers, Students and Singers Will Find 
These Volumes Interesting and Beneficial— 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


By NicHouas Doury Price $1.00 
An outstanding contribution to the 
field of vocal literature. 


HOW TO SING 
By Luisa TETRAZZINI Price $2.00 
Madame Tetrazzini points out the 
common stumbling blocks, the essen- 
tial qualities and the turning-points 
in the training of a singer. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING 
By A. BuzzI-PEccia Price $1.50 
A practical guide for singers desir- 
ing to enter the profession. Touches 
all phases of the vocal art. 


DICTION FOR SINGERS AND 
COMPOSERS 


By Dr. Henry Garnes Hawn 
Price $1.75 


A volume of immeasurable value to 
singers. 


GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF 
SINGING ; 


By Dr. JAMES FRANCIS CooKE 
Price $2.25 
Priceless advice from the great — 
singers such as Caruso, Melba, Sem- 


brich, Galli Ourci, and others, upon 
every phase of voice study. 


A REVELATION TO THE VOCAL 
WORLD 


By EpMuND Mypr Price $.60 — 
A revelation of the physical, mentat 
and emotional product es reinforce- 


ment and control of the singing 
voice. C \ 


THE NEW YORK SINGING TEACH- © 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION; ITS STOR 


Price $2.50 


A record of agreement by famous 
teachers on essentials in voice teach- 
ing. 


‘THEoDoRE Presser Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 


< 


ADVERTISEMENT 


H ETUDE 


BIEN SEVITZKY, founder and con- 
r of the Chamber String Simfonietta of 
delphia, the real inspiration of the 
. symphonies” that have sprung up in 
iny centers, will visit Europe, when he 
lead concerts by the Philharmonic 
sstras of Berlin, Warsaw and Vienna 
y the Orchestre Symphonique of Paris. 


¢—________» 


DEPARTMENT STORE “Music Ap- 
ition Class” has been instituted at the 
1am and Strauss emporium in Brooklyn. 
the assistance of the radio and phono- 

a regular course of instruction is 
d out under the direction of Kenneth 
ark, director of musical activities of 
fore. 

Qe). 

E LENER STRING QUARTET com- 
| in November a series of concerts in 
_ devoted to the quartets of Beethoven, 
yreted in order from number one to 
teen, Previous to the death of Lucien 
, his quartet had done annually this 
ial musical service to the French 
1, till it had become almost a tradition. 


+q-——--________—_ 


THE TEATRO VERDI (Verdi Opera 

e) of Trieste, the recent carnival 
ht productions of Wagner’s “Gotter- 
erung,”’ Gluck’s “Orpheus,” Massenet’s 
on,’ Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouvreur” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vedova Scaltra,” 
ot a single Verdi work in the house 
d for him. 


<¢ ——_—_—_——_ 


E LARGEST ORGAN in any church 
ie United States was dedicated -on 
mber 29th, in St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
th of Hanover, Pennsylvania. The 
iment contains twelve thousand, seven 
red and seventy-three pipes, and the 
larger church organ in the world is the 
n Passau Cathedral, Germany. 

} a ———— 9) 

'E COLONNE ORCHESTRA of Paris 
| its series of concerts on October 11th, 
the program dedicated to the compo- 
is of Beethoven. On the 18th there was 
rlioz-Wagner festival; and then on the 
the Beethoven program of the. opening 
was repeated. M. Gabriel Pierné 
he conductor. 


a ————————— 9) 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS EX- 
ION, which has been in preparation 
e years, to be held in Chicago in 1933, 
en planned by the board of directors, 
former Vice-President Charles G. 
at its head, with the idea of making 
the great central popular attraction. 
Walter, at one time publicity manager 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
manager of the Detroit Symphony 
ra and then of the St. Louis Sym- 
hestra, has been appointed busi- 
ger of the musical interests of 
at World’s Fair, at a salary of 
sand dollars per year, with an 
ense allowance. 


@—_—__—_—_—__-». 
HN HYATT BREWER, widely 


1 Bponict and composer of Brooklyn, 
ovember 30th. Born in Brooklyn, 


st entirely to his native city’s 
vities, and he not long ago cele- 
fiftieth anniversary as organist 
e Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
charter member of the Apollo 
tooklyn, its conductor from 1903 
and from that time conductor 
1896 he helped to create the 
Guild of organists. He received 
Doctor of Music, from New 
sity, won several prizes for 
s, and more than two hundred 
tks have been published. 


oO 


[ALD WERRENRATH. 


Wor.tp oF Music 
(Continued from page 77) 


iry 18, 1856, his whole life was. 


“THE BLONDE DONNA,” an Ameri- 
can comedy-opera with its libretto founded 
on an incident in the early Spanish settle- 
ment at Santa Barbara, California, and its 


musical score by Ernest Carter, had _ its 
first production on any stage when given 
by the New York Opera Comique, on 
December 15th, at the Heckscher Theater. 
Rudolph Thomas was the conductor; and 
the performance was favorably received. 


«<¢ ——_—__Y—————__)» 


THE AEOLIAN AND SKINNER organ 
companies, two of the oldest, largest and 
best of our native builders of these kings 
of instruments, have yielded to the merg- 
ing spirit of the times and will be hereafter 
known as the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, Inc. 


-<¢——____—_——-». 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, who for twenty- 
four years has been playing semi-weekly 
recitals on the organ in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York, gave 
his last program on January 25th. On 
February 1st Professor Baldwin had his 
seventieth birthday, when, under the law, 
he was automatically retired and placed on 
the list of pensioned professors. 


Oe i 


THE ATWATER KENT PRIZES in the 
fifth national audition have been awarded 
as follows: First prizes to Miss Saida Knox 
of Kearney, New Jersey, and Jay Alden 
Edkins of Somerville, Massachussetts; 
second prizes to Thelma Gaskin of Orlando, 
Florida, and Eugene Bryan Morgan of 
Painesville, Ohio; third prizes to Mrs, 
Lavon Graham Holden (the only married 
woman in the finals) of Pittsburg, Kansas, 
and Austin Summers Butner (who, after 
the award, was learned to be without sight) 
of Nashville, Tennessee; fourth prizes to 
Lillian Meyer of Jamestown, North Dakota, 
and John Bennett Metcalf of Austin, Texas; 
and fifth prizes to Eleanor Virginia Coryell 
of Santa Cruz, California, and Andrew B. 
White of Tucson, Arizona. 


+ ——_—_————__"—__-—_ 


EUGENE ORMANDY was chosen in 
November to finish the season as conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
as the successor of Henri Verbrugghen 
whose physicians had ordered a long rest 
because of.a late severe illness. 


——— 


COMPETITIONS 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


> 


THE HORATIO PARKER FELLOW- 
SHIP in the American Academy of Rome 
is open for its twelfth annual competition. 
It is available to unmarried male composers 
who are citizens of the United States. The 
competition closes on March 1, 1932. Full 
particulars are to be had from Roscoe 
Guernsey, Secretary of American Academy 
of Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

<@—_—_——_——_—_——_-) 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS is offered 
by the Hollywood Bowl Association for a 
composition for full symphony orchestra, 
with no restrictions as to its form. Manu- 
scripts must have been received before 
March 1, 1932. Full particulars may be 
had from the Hollywood Bowl Association, 
7046 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


read of the lives of Patti and other great artists who denied them- 
the joys of living. Their voices were unquestionably the greatest 
world. But in hearing such artists sing I’ve missed the human element 
heir voices. Had I cut out some of the foolishness of my life and denied 
self many pleasures my voice might have been greater than it is, but I'd 
e missed a lot of fun and would have lost that subtle touch with human- 
_ After all, a man is born a man first and achieves artistry later.”— 
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©he Scale Families 


By GENEVIEVE HARMER DART 


SCALES can be made intelligible. 

Scales can be made interesting. 

Scales can be made delightful, even! 

And the following explanations given to 
the child will help considerably in doing 
these three things. 

“What is your last name?” the teacher 
asks. 

The pupil answers in surprise, “Why, 
Smith !” 

“Where did you get the name of 
‘Smith’ ?” the teacher continues. 

“Everybody in our family 
‘Smith, ” the child answers. 

“Who gave the name of ‘Smith’ to every- 
one in your family?” the teacher asks. 

“My Daddy, of course!” the pupil ex- 
claims. 

Now the ground is cleared for the ex- 
planation of the “Scale Families,” and the 
teacher begins. 

“We consider the major scale as the 
father, the parent, whose name or signature 
is passed on to his children scales. . For 
example, the C-major scale has a child, a 
relative. The child is A-minor and, since 
it is related to C-major, is therefore called 
a relative minor. It takes the same sig- 
nature as C-major. 

“In order to distinguish the child from 
the parent, we add another feature to his 
‘surname.’ We call him natural minor. 
Now there is another scale-child which is 
distinguished from her brother by the sharp 
added on the seventh tone. She is called 
herymonic minor. 

Another sister scale then appears, which 
has the same parent relative major and is 
indicated by a sharp before the sixth and 
seventh note, ascending. This little sister 
is called melodic minor and resembles her 


is named 


brother, the natural minor, by descending 
with exactly the same tones. 

A fourth little minor also belongs to 
each family. This one is a true resemblance 
patterning after the melodic minor ascend- 
ing and the harmonic minor descending. 
This mixed minor is the last child of our 
scale family of five, the parent major and 
its four relative minor children. Each has 
the same family name (signature) but each 
has its own distinctive features (acci- 
dentals ). 

The following chart system (as given 
in this example of the “G family”) shows 
the signature and the accidentals appearing 
in each minor scale. This accidental is 
dropped instead of carried on, as the sig- 
nature sharps are. The “r” (raised note) 
denotes the particular way in which the 
child (scale) in question differs from its 
brothers and sisters. 


G-A-B-C-D-E-#F-G 


—> 
efigabcde 


Natural ae 
Saas 


— 
Haron e#igabcdte 
ee abe OLE a b,c." € 
age 

ef b ci dt 
; efigabc e 
Melodic Neto cnene 
gnaw 
tf b ct dt 
: etigabc e 
een Hepa eae 
ee 
A great deal of interest is added by 
having the pupil group the families of 
each key-tone major scale. An impression 
is made which is never forgotten. 


Ghe Skimming Habit 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


How few of the music students of today 
take the trouble to practice carefully and 
thoughtfully! Obtrusive jazz thrusts itself 
willy-nilly into their lives. Overwhelmed 
as they are by an avalanche of music is 
it a wonder that so many of them are mere 
skimmers playing scores of pieces but not 
a single one well? 

This flitting over scores of pages of 
music in butterfly fashion develops a habit 
of seeing and thinking superficially. Whole 
books are read, yet scarcely a sentence 
makes an impression on the mind. Thought 
merely flutters on the surface and never 
delves into the depths of things. Minds 
are trained and confirmed in the wandering 
habit, jumping about sporadically, snatch- 
ing a few chords here and there but no- 
where receiving a deep or lasting impres- 
sion, 

The first step toward remedying this 
state of affairs is care in the choice of 
music. Play only such music as you would 
like to play more than once. Good music 
never becomes old. Even if it is not en- 
joyed at first hearing or when played in a 
superficial way, it will be appreciated at 
its full value when studied thoroughly and 
played creditably. A piece that affords de- 
light to a player at sixteen gives still 
greater pleasure when the player is thirty- 
two, that is, if the piece is worth while. 

A boy reading Shakespeare will derive 
profit commensurate with the development 
of his mind, and this will increase in pro- 


portion to the growth of his intellect. So, 
too, the great masters of music, although 
not fully appreciated by the young, will 
unfold new and deeper meanings as their 
minds mature. 

Why, then, when there is so much really 
good music to be studied, should one hurry 
through tons of trash, merely to cast it off 
to litter the piano or stuff the music cabi- 
net? What is worth studying is worth 
studying well. 

Williams James, in his “Talks to 
Teachers,” has this to say concerning the 
formation of habits: “Could the young but 
realize how soon they will become a mere 
walking bundle of habits, they would give 
more heed to their conduct while in the 
plastic state. We are spinning our fates, 
good or evil, never to be undone. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its 
ever-so-little scar.. The drunken Rip Van 
Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, excuses him- 
self for every fresh dereliction by saying, 
‘I won’t count this time.’ Well, he may 
not count it, and a kind Heaven may not 
count it: but it is being counted none the 
less. Down among his nerve-cells and 
fibres the molecules are counting it, regis- 
tering and storing it up to be used against 
him when the next temptation comes. 
Nothing we ever do is, in strict scientific 
literalness, wiped out.” 

Let all skimmers ponder on the words 
of a learned psychologist and take timely 
measures to check the pernicious habit. 


ee 
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The Wood Wind (Choir 
By CHARLES KNETZGER 


First comes the tiny piccolo 

Shrill and wild as a frightened doe; 
Plays trills and running melody 
Suggesting mirth and gayety. 


The flute with pure and liquid tone 
Is often heard to play alone 

A brilliant flowing melody 

Of charming soothing quality. 


* caught a cold. 


The oboe sounds the feading “A” 
Which all the instruments obey. 

Its tone is rustic, soft and low 

When through its double reed you blow. 


OBOE 


The English-horn with tube-like cone 
Gives forth a, melancholy tone 

That stirs the heart whenever air 

Is set vibrating by the player. 


The clarinet sounds pure and clear ; 
Its music haunts the listening ear. 
The reed is single—all forlorn, 
Unlike the dreamy English horn. 


CLARINET 


The bassoon has a nasal tone 
Somewhat akin to saxophone. 

Its tapering tube like serpent dart 
Protrudes to tempt the player’s art. 


Now listen to the wood wind choir; 
’Tis sweeter far than harp or lyre. 
The “Rustic Wedding Symphony” 
Will prove its charming quality. 


Music and Athletics 


By EsTHER SHAW GIBSON 


Many of you will be making football 
and basketball teams one of these days, 
and what will you be doing at your prac- 
tices? Did you ever watch a coach put 
a group of boys through a “work-out”? 
Over and over does he have them drill on 
the difficult passes where team work is 
poorest. Then, on the day of the game 
they play it through! Did you ever look 
up the word “practice” in the dictionary? 
Do you really practice your lesson, or do 
you only play it over? Examine your 
next practice period and find out to which 
group you belong. 

Only the “practicers” ever make real 
“players” | 


The Doctor's Office 


By Heten OurxHant Bates 


Mary HENDERSON was on her way to see 
Dr. LaRoy because she had a sore throat. 
When she arrived at the doctor’s office, 
she was surprised to see a room full of sad- 
faced pianos. 

“Hello Mary,” said the one nearest her. 
“Do you remember me? I am, Tommy 
Carson’s piano.” 

“And what are you doing here?” in- 
quired Mary. . 

“You know how stormy it was last 
night,” replied the piano. “I hate rainy 
weather. It makes my metal parts rust, 
and my action swell. To make matters 
worse, Tommy left my top up, and the win- 
dows open. I was ina strong draft, and I 
I’m always sick in the win- 
ter, because the stove is very near me, and 
I get so hot that my polish cracks. Then 
Tommy opens a window, and the ice cold 
air blows on me, and I chill off too sud- 


denly.”” 
“Oh, I’m sorry!” said Mary. “How 
thoughtless of Tommy to mistreat you 


that way!” 

Just at this moment Louise Racey’s pi- 
ano came in. 

“Did you take pneumonia, too, last 
night?” asked Tommy Carson's piano. 

“No,” said Louise Racey’s piano. “But 
whenever the weather is damp, I have a 
bluish haze on my finish, caused from the 
accumulation of dust and moisture. -Doc- 
tor said I should ask Louise to wash me 
off with a soft cloth dipped in tepid water 
(to which a little pure soap has been 
added) and wrung out until it is barely 
damp, and then to wipe me dry with a 
clean chamois.” 

The office door opened again, and another 
piano returned to the waiting room. 

“Hello,” said Mary. ‘“Aren’t you Sarah 
Laney’s piano?” 

“Yes,” replied the piano in an unhappy 
voice. “The moths have nearly eaten me 
up alive. They have almost ruined my fine 
fur and wool felts. The doctor just gave 
me this prescription: 


For Sarah Laney’s piano: 
Seven parts benzine to one part 


turpentine. Add two drops of oil 
of lavender to each ounce. To be 
sprayed inside. 


“The doctor said that if Sarah had only 
kept a small bag of camphor balls near my 
felts, I wouldn’t have had this distressing 
trouble.” 

“What is your trouble?” asked Mary, of 
another piano. 


Bey? bs A FT 


“T’m in a bad condition,” replied the pi- 
ano, “and I’m afraid it is too late for the 
doctor to help me. My mistress, Miss Jay- 


ney, went to Europe for three years, and , 


left: my keys covered all that time. Now 
my beautiful ivories have turned yellow.” 

“T’m glad my keys are not yellow,” spoke 
up Sarah Laney’s piano. 

“Tt’s much easier to keep from turning 
yellow than it is to remedy matters after 
you do get yellow,” replied Miss Jayney’s 
piano. “If you want your keys to stay 
white, ask Sarah to wipe them off with a 
soft cloth moistened with water or wood 
alcohol. If wood alcohol is used, she must 
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be careful not to touch the black keys or 
the varnish. Ask her to get a strip of 
white felt as long as the keyboard and keep 
it over the keys, and tell her not to keep 
your lid down for a long period of time.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Sarah Laney’s pi- 
ano. 

“By the way,” said Miss Jayney’s piano, 
“are you staying for the free lecture on 
‘How to be young, healthful, and beauti- 
ful?’ It’s time for it now. Here comes 
the doctor. Let’s hurry and stand in a 
good place.” 

“Good morning, pianos,” said Dr. La- 
Roy. “I am glad to see that you are inter- 
ested in keeping well and beautiful. Your 
masters and mistresses may sometimes for- 
get to take care of you, but if yqu remind 
them and tell them what to do, I’m sure 
they will be more careful. 

“This morning I am going to give you 
five rules of health and beauty. I hope 
you will get out your note books and write 
them down. 

“1. Your skin is very delicate. 


yn ae 


You 
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must not mistreat it. You should be ¥ 
off with a soft feather duster, a fine 
cloth, or a piece of cheese cloth that 
been washed in warm water to remo) 
stiffness. The best way for you 

polished is to be wiped off with a ¢ 
chamois, and then rubbed with a dry oi 

“2. Have your tops closed when the 
is being swept, dusted, or aired, or yo 
certainly have coughs. 

“3. Don’t let rough boys pound on 
It will wear out your felts, and you w 
afflicted with premature old age. 

“4. If you want to have lovely 
you must be tuned four times a year, 
cleaned thoroughly by an expert, o 
year. 

“5S. When your owners go away on 
vacations, ask them to cover you 
soft fleece-lined cover. 

“This will conclude the lecture fo 
anos, but, at eleven o’clock, I shall 
health and beauty lecture for violi 
hope you will tell your violin frien 
come.” 

(To be continued) 


??? Wuo Knows : 


1. Name three well-known oper: 
Wagner. | Bek . 

2. By what Christian, or “given” né 
Wagner known? < 

3. What was his nationality? 

4. What were the “Walkiire’” 
nounced Vahl-kuer-y.) } 

5. Who were the “Meistersingers” 

6. Who was Parsifal? 

7. When was Wagner born? - 

8. From what source did Wagn 
his ideas for the stories of his ope 

9. Who were the Rhine maidens! 

10. When did Wagner die? q 

(Answers on Next Page) 


Enigma 
ADELINE THOMPSON (AGE 


My first you'll find in practic 
You'll see it, too, in lessons. 


My second in attention, 
And also in prevention. 


My third is found in counting, 
But not in Chopin’s name. — 


My fourth you'll find in mando 
But can not find in violin. 


My fifth you'll find in scales 4q 

Though never seen in sails,, 
(It comes again in notes 
But never comes in boats.) _ 


My whole spells something we 
each month, Bh 
(Answer; ETUDE.) Bf 
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Famous a 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


ou have all probably heard of The 
fette from “Lucia.” Most people seem 
now this famous Sextette, even if they 
not know much about the opera from 
ch it comes. 

Lucia di Lammermoor” was written by 
Italian composer, Donizetti, and the 
y of the libretto was taken from the 
fi of Sir Walter Scott, called “The 
le of Lammermoor.” The combination 
Scott's story and Donizetti’s melodies 
le this opera popular. It belongs to the 
‘teenth century, as Donizetti lived from 
7 ¢9 1848. Donizetti must have spent 
t of his time writing operas, as he lived 
r fifty-one years, yet wrote over sixty 
‘as! Some people today consider the 
jc of “Lucia” rather old-fashioned, 
le others like it better than the more 
lern type of opera. 

1 the story, Lucia, or Lucy, as we would 
her in English, is the heroine. As her 
ily need money, she has unwillingly 
sented to marry the rich Lord Arthur, 
the benefit of her family. When her 


sts are assembling for the ceremony, 
Edgar, another admirer,-and her true 
r, rushes in and tries to stop the cere- 
ly but is driven from the castle. 

he excitement proves too much for the 


gentle Lucia, and she soon becomes insane, 
kills her husband and herself dies. Then 
the forlorn Sir Edgar visits her grave and 
kills himself. 

That is a rather gloomy story for an 
opera, is it not? But, strange to say, some 
people seem to like gloomy stories, even 
when they could choose nice, cheerful ones 
instead. 

Many recordings have been made of the 
music from this opera. Of the Secrtette 
(which, .of course, requires six singers) 
the best records include Galli-Curci, Ho- 
mer, Gigli, de Luca and others. This is 
Victor No. 10012. Less expensive records 
are also obtainable. 


Theme of the Sextette 


The aria from the “Mad Scene,” in 
which Lucy sings an elaborate song after 
she has lost her reason, has also been re- 
corded by many fine singers, the best re- 
cording being that of Lily Pons, flute 
obbligato, which is very lovely and bird- 
like. This record is No. 7369 (Victor). 

(Another interesting record from this 
opera is the Prelude, for harp solo.) 

Tenor arias have been made by Gigli 
(prenounced Geel-ye), No. 6876. 
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‘Rk Junior Etupe: 

Ve have a studio club of fourteen mem- 
. We meet the first Saturday of each 
ith at my house. The name of the 
) is the Levin Studio Club and our 
are black and white to represent 
no keys. Our pins are harps with 
written on them. 

each meeting we discuss our business 
hen have a program; sometimes we 
memory contest and sometimes a 
from the Etunr. Last month we 
| interesting class, and at our next 


“Do we get more from going to 
it musicians or from staying at 
practice?” I am to be the leader 
ative side. 

a bulletin board which is “made 
a piece of black velvet over a 
of cardboard. In the left 
of it we have a white bow 
right corner a black and white 
‘the club’s initials. At the top 
of white paper with the words 
orner” written on the staff, the 
€y are in the Junior Erupe. This 
M board is on the wall in the room 
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i we are to have a debate on the © 


i 


i) 


where my sister teaches, and on it we pin 
any contribution that any one wants to 
hand in. Every two weeks my sister puts 
on it a different musical proverb. 

We also have a paper which we call the 
“Music Monarch” which we get up every 
two weeks. In this we also have contribu- 
tions by the members, news about our 
meetings, musical jokes, riddles and stories. 
We pin this on the bulletin board so that 
all members may read it when they come 
for their lessons... The paper is typed and 
on the cover are some musical drawings. 

We have a library, of which I am li- 
brarian, which at present consists of past 
and present ErupEs, and any member is 
allowed to take one at any time and keep 
it for two weeks. 

Do you not think we have an interesting 
club ? 

From your friend, 
Lottie Levin (Age 15), 
456 College Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

N.B. Lots of clubs can find interesting 
ideas in Lottie’s letter, as her club seems 
to be above the average in the matter of 
club spirit. | 
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(Continued from January) 


“E major, contrary motion,” Miss Hall 
called. 

Mary played without a mistake. 
more scales, contrary motion, Miss 
called for, and Mary played them. 
“C sharp major, similar motion,” 
Hall said. 

The room was so quiet you could hear a 
pin drop as Mary placed the third finger of 
her left hand, and the second finger of her 
right hand upon C-sharp, an octave apart. 
Then she thought of Woof-Woof, as she 
told him she would do. But she made 
the mistake of thinking aloud. A very 
vicious sounding “W-o-o-f! W-o-o-f!” es- 
caped from Mary’s lips before she could 
prevent it. The class shouted with laugh- 
ter at the unexpected bark. 

When the merriment was over, and af- 


Three 
Hall 
Then: 
Miss 


ter Mary had explained how she had hap- 
pened to bark, Miss Hall told Mary to 
continue with the scale called for. Very, 
very, slowly Mary played, and she played 
the C-sharp major scale, similar motion, 
correctly. Every scale Miss Hall called 
for she played without a mistake. The 
prize was hers this time. 

“It was thinking of Woof-Woof that 
helped me play all those scales without a 
mistake,” Mary told Miss Hall. But Miss 
Hall said it was lots of slow practice and 
saying “I CAN” that helped Mary win 
the prize. 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary —,” Mary 
heard Walter Thomas begin, but she paid 
no attention to him. For she knew she 
wasn’t Contrary Mary any more. 


DEAR JuUNIoR ETUDE: 

I can hardly class myself as a Junior, but 
nevertheless I am writing to you. I always 
look at the Junior Etude page, and let me 
congratulate you on the subjects you choose 
for the contestants to write on. If the 
Juniors do as well in pursuing these sub- 
jects—such as technic and practicing—as 
they do in writing on them, there ought to 
be some fine musicians turned out when 
they are older. 

I am sending you a program of my recital 
last month in which my sister assisted me. 
I have given my fourth annual recital. 

From your friend, 
PAuLINE NArAcon (Age 17), Ohio. 

N.B. Although Pauline is too old to 
enter the contests, The Junior Etude is al- 
ways glad to hear from its friends of any 
age whatever. Her program was as 
follows: 


I SONATA—op. 26, No. 12... 
Andante with Variations. 


- Beethoven 


Scherzo 
Funeral March 
Allegro 
PAULINE NARAGON 
The MenticG ein oN lates. oc st oy Stes Mozart 
SONS AE Fin Sons Sa no Moszkowski 
Sona tain Cur reispstereta icin ainsnsiece sieve Mozart 


(Accompaniment for Second Piano 
Played on the Organ by Miss Price) 
LEONA NARAGON 


TE)? aA¥areb Winds tes «sets MacDowell 

Andante Cantabile .. Tchaikovski 

WieSs- Cowmeort, Va irae ss) a'a Hera staan oie Daquin 

Prelude in G Minor Rachmaninoff 
PAULINE NARAGON 

IV Caprice—op. 45 No. 16..... Leschetizky 

PANTONE ck, aeare.arae yee mean Chaminade 

In The Cave of the Winds........ Loth 
PAULINE NARAGON 


Dear JUNtor Erune: 

I have come from Karlévy-vad, Austria, 
Lut now call California my home. 

I shall be fourteen years old Christmas 
and expect to go to the Music Conserva- 
toire after I finish common school. I play 
viola, ’cello, piano and violin, and I love 


music. The ’cello is my favorite instru- 
ment. “Der Ring des Nibelungen” and 
“Die Meistersingers” are my favorite 
operas. Both have I seen. My favorite 
school subject is mathematics and my 


favorite sport in skiing or skating. 
Please tell me when you have a cor- 
respondence page. 
A new friend, 
EstELLE Brown (Age 14), 
California. 


Dear JuNtor Etupe: 

I am eleven years old and began taking 
music lessons when I was five. My mother 
is a music teacher and she teaches me. I 
am the president of our Junior Music Club. 
We have had our recital and have given 
a musical play called “In the Candy 
Shop.” 

From your friend, 
ANNE LockuHart (Age 11), 
North Carolina. 


LeTTeR Box List 


Letters have been received from the follow- 
ing, which, owing to lack of space, will not 
be printed: 

Frances Brown, 
James Hosna, 
Grady, Ruth P. 


Jane Sandvig, Ruth Ward, 
Lora Fern Johnson, Margaret 

Shafer, Helen Pyper, Evelyn 
Hast, Vianna Vaigt. Ruth Collette, Samuel 
Goldberg, Betty McDonough, Pauline M. Wit- 
ner, Joseph Zavaglia. 


Answers to Who Knows 


1. Wagner’s best-known operas are: 
“Tannhauser,” “Lohengren,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Parsifal,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and the four operas called the “Nibelungen 
Ring,” which include “Das Rheingold,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried” and “Gotter- 
dimmerung (The Dusk of the Gods).” 

2. Wagner’s given name (by which he 
was known) was Richard. 

3. Wagner was German. 

4. The Walkiire were imaginary heroines 
who rode on horseback through the clouds 
and carried the earth’s heroes up to their 
palace, Walhalla. 


5. The Meistersingers were a guild of 
singers or troubadours who flourished in 
Germany during the middle-ages. 

6. Parsifal was a guardian knight of 
the Holy Grail. 

7. Wagner was born in 1813. 

8. Wagner took many ideas for the 
stories of his operas from Norse myth- 
ology. 

9. The Rhine maidens were mermaids 
who lived in the Rhine and guarded the 
gold which was in the river-bed. 

10. Wagner died in 1883. 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


Tue JuNntor Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 


“Music and Life.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age 


may compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ETuprE 


©he Opera 


(PrizE WINNER) 

I just have seen, as my first opera, 
“The Mikado” with Schumann-Heink in 
it. I was thrilled at the thought of seeing 
her and spent days in ecstacy and nights 
in dreaming. It was lovely and I enjoyed 
it immensely. I read in the paper about 
Schumann-Heink singing in “Electra,” and 
so I looked it up. It seems to be a very 
gruesome and horrid story, but when I[ 
grow up I may want to see it. Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” has always appealed 
to me, and as I read the story I imagined 
bits of it, which was doubtless a very 
mean substitute for the opera itself. 
“Faust” would probably be very heavy for 
me yet, but, when I am old enough to 
understand and appreciate the music, | am 
going to see it and many others. 

ELLEN Stover (Age 12), 
Pennsylvania. 


©he Opera 


(PRIZE WINNER) 
AN opera is a story set to music. 
one of the 


Teas 
largest forms of musical com- 


position. It is sung by soloists, ensemble, 
and chorus with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


Opera began in ancient Greece, where 
dramas were given in the open with harp 
accompaniment. 

The first opera of which we have any 
record was by Peri and Jacopo Corsi, 
founded on the ancient myth, “Orpheus 
and Eurydice,”’ and written about the time 
of Henri IV of France. 

Opera has three forms: 
dramatic and serious; 
folklore and mystery, and comic opera has 
a light, amusing story. 

Many names are associated with opera, 
put I mention one, Richard Wagner, whom 
! feel is the greatest opera composer of 
all time. He united the instruments in a 
1ich, orchestral blending, and, in so doing, 
enriched the singers’ voices with the beauti- 
ful orchestral accompaniment, perfecting 
opera greatly. 

DorotHEA Exitunp (Age 15), N. Y. 


grand opera is 
romantic opera is 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 


Essays 

Naney Akers, Flizabeth Moore. James 
Ilosna, Madeleine O'Rourke, Vinetta Boalton, 
Louise Dick, Irene Prevost, Mary Abbott, 
Betty Uallgrin, Mary Neal Thaul. Evelyn 
Witner, Marcel Goulet, Margaret Newhard, 
Theresa Weinberger, Mary Angela Teartney, 
{stelle Brown, Marietta Martin, Gertrude 
Henderson, Tvonne Kendrick, Muriel Mason, 
George Jackson. Beatrice Reidell, Elaine 
Stueck, Ellen Stover, Jane Downs, 


HoNORABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 
PUZZLES 
Vinetta Boalton, Panl Ouellette, Ida Vera 
Ximinsky, Gladys Schwartz, George Jackson, 
Vivienne Colter, Doris Kinderstein, Katherine 
Gray, Minette Hodgson, Marian Coleman. 
The rain drops make an orchestra 
And patter on the ground ; 
The little ferns are dancing 
To the gentle, rhythmic sound. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the fifteenth of February. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for May. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 
' Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


he Opera 
(PRizE WINNER) 


OpeRA is considered to be the highest 
form of music. Words, instead of being 
spoken, are sung. Last autumn an opera 
company visited this city and gave “Faust,” 
by Gounod, one of the greatest opera. com- 
posers. This was the first opera that I 
have ever seen, and it will live long in my 
memory. Another great opera writer was 
Richard Wagner. One of his greatest 
works is “Tannhauser.” 

But it takes great singers to make operas 
famous. Caruso, the greatest tenor the 
world had yet seen, sang in many operas. 
He is especially famous for his singing of 


Pealiacci. Calvé, Patti and Galli-Curci 
are among the famous women opera 
singers. 

It is only the great masters who can 


write operas that will live on for years 
and years after their composers have been 
laid to rest. 
FRANK FINNIE (Age 14), 
Ontario, Canada. * 


Puzzle Corner 


ANSWER TO NOVEMBER PUZZLE 
1. Carmet 
Aida—Idaho. 
. Meistersinger—Germany. 
. Tannhauser—Serious. 
. Tosca—Scatter. 

6. Bohéme—Emerald. 

No. 3 could also be answered “Rose 
Maiden”’—Denmark; and “Euridice”—Ice- 
land. 


mp wd 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER 
PUZZLE 

Louise Gehrig (Age 12), Pennsylvania. 

3eatrice Reidell (Age 13), Washington. 

Ray Wimberly (Age 11), South Carolina. 


Puzzle 


The letters, when arranged in succession, 
will give the name of a composer. An- 
swers must give all words, as well as the 


composer’s name. 

1. The first letter of a word meaning 
“tune” (ome aires 

2. The highest string on the violin. 

3. The third letter in one of the winter 
months, 

4. The dominant in the key that has one 
sharp. 


5. The relative minor of the key that has 
one sharp. 

6. The first letter of the word meaning 
the opposite of staccato. 

. The first letter in the surname of a 
composer born in 1797. 

8. The first letter of a word meaning to 
raise a note a half-step. 

9. The second letter in the name of one 

of Wagner’s famous operas. 


“I 


10. The first letter in the surname of the 
composer of the Surprise Symphony. 
11. The third letter in a word meaning 


melody. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON IMUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Among the Waterlilies, by Carl Wilhelm Kern 


Here is a dainty tone pic- 
ture from the pen of one of 
the most liked of American 
composers. The scene is 
probably familiar to most of 
you—a pond with placid sur- 
face on which, here and 
there, can be seen floating 
those pretty flowers which 
are called waterlilies. Notice 
how the melody of this 
masurka suggests the beauty 
and peace described by the 
title. There is just enough 
practice to make things interest- 
The second sec- 
what we call the 


“thumb under” 
ing without their being difficult. 
tion is in the key of D major, 
dominant key in relation to the key of G major. 
This section is louder than the preceding and 


of a wholly different character. 


Dreams, by Mildred Hinman 


How many of us have done 
just what the little poem at 
the head of this tiny piece 
describes? Books and_ les- 
sons, unable to hold our at- 
tention, give way to the 
thoughts of the outdoors with 
its freedom, excitement and 
charm. This composition is 
about as easy as any piece 
could possibly be. Play it 
slowly and be sure that at the 
end of each melody phrase 
the right hand is raised for 
an instant from the keyboard. 
as pleasing and mellow a tone 
hard, 


Try to play with 

as possible. <A 
noisy tone is scarcely in order in a com- 
position of a dreamy nature. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY Notes 
(Continued from page 129) 


upon the gracefulness and charm of his themes 
and the pleasing succession of harmonies which 
he has used to support them, 
Gigue, by Domenico Zipoli 

One of the liveliest of the old dances is the 
‘gigue, spelled in various ways such as_ gigue, 
Jig and so forth. Play this dance as rapidly as 
is consistent with exactness, and maintain a very 
steady rhythm throughout. Fingered as_ indi- 
cated, the piece contains no difficulties. As we 
all know, the item of faulty fingering can make 
even a rather simple piece complicated and irk- 
some. Be sure to observe that there are often 
rather quick shifts from loud to soft and «ice 
versa. This is a characteristic of the music of 
the period in which this dance was written, even 
more so than of the music of today. 


lst Tarantelle in A flat, by S. B. Mills 


One of the pioneers in music in this country 


Schubert and Weber 


By G: ‘SAMUEL ADAMS 


In THE year 1823, Weber visited Vienna, 
and a curious storm arose between him 
and Schubert thus described by Edmond- 
stoune Duncan in his biography ‘of Schu- 
bert; 

“On October 3rd began rehearsals of his 
(Weber’s) Euryanthe, which was to be pro- 
duced for the first time at the Karnthner- 
thor Theatre on the 25th of the month. Mu- 
sical Vienna was stirred to its depths 
with excitement, and Weber, by no means 
the most phlegmatic mortal, was naturally 
anxious and worried. The composition of 
the overture to Euryanthe was put off un- 
til the last few days. No wonder then that 
he was in a sensitive mood. Schubert 
had criticized Euryvanthe somewhat freely ; 
its merit, said he, lay in its harmonies. He 
was also prepared to prove, even to Weber 
himself, that, whereas Der Freischiits was 
genial and full of heart and of bewitching 
loveliness, the score of Fnwryvanthe did not 
contain one single original melody. These 


“A folk song which continues to live is worth more than a symtj 
—FREDERIC PELLETIER, Pe 
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Waliz, by Mildred Hinman 


This is by the comp 
of Dreams which 
this same issue. 


graceful rhythm and sy 
ing motion. Unlike m 
pieces, which you have pla: 
the melody of this waltz 
made wp largely of t 
groups of two notes slur 
to each ‘other. Play in 
cordance \with these gr 
ings. Near the end 

time should become s 
what slower and the volume of tone slightly 
How many beats has the last note in the r 
hand part and what kind of rest ages: it? 


Chien Waltz, by Walter Rolfe ‘ 


Ilere is a delightful little 
£ a 
t 


waltz made available 
Junior Orchestra players. 
is arranged for orchestra by 
Rob Roy Peery, from the 
»popular Daddy's Waltz by 
Walter Rolfe. 

With parts for piano, vio- 
lins, clarinets, saxophones, 
cornets, trombones and 
drums, there is enough to 
take care of a pretty good- 
sized orchestra of young 
players; and it may also be : 
played by any small group of instruments in 
home. It is so easy that any child who 
learned to play a scale can.play this little p 
Get your friends who have orchestra in 
ments to come to your home and try over 
little gem with you. There is real fun in 
ing together in an orchestra, 


was Sebastian Bach Mills, a brilliant pia’ 
organist, composer and teacher. He was | 
in England i in 1838 and died in Germany in 
His teachers in music were such illustrious fi 
as Liszt, Moscheles and Bennett. At 
of seven Mills played before Queen 
In 1859 he came to New York where his 
appearance with the hh ee W 
tremendous suiccess. man 
of America, furthering the Pia eS ae 
in the most telling way. { 
piano are two tarantelles nee n have 
great popularity. 
Of these, the Tarantelle in A mah 

very slightly abbreviated form ii issue. 
origin of the word tarantelle 
so many times that we will 
Play as rapidly as possible and wit 
frenzy which is a characteristic — 
Curve yous fingers and use as high fi 


as possible. 
as 
¥ — 


severe strictures gossips duly carried 
Weber, who angrily retorted, ‘Let the - 
learn something himself before he vent 
to criticise me.’ 

“On receiving this challenge to cd 
Schubert quietly placed the score of 
fonso and Estrella under his arm 
marched to the attack by boldly visi 
Weber—whom he had met e- 
Vienna lodging. Schubert’s 
ly examined, Weber asked | 
tion of his remarks on Euryant 
his equal astonishment and an 
bert stoutly maintains. Carl 1 
loses his temper, and shouts, ‘ 
first puppies and first op 
drowned.’ 

“Franz remained unmoved. 
it of both men the encounter 
to pass without further 
hert bore Weber no malice, 2 
Weber did his best to prod 
Estrella at Dresden. Mus 
have not always ended so ha 
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MRS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES 


Voice - Diction 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE BOHEMIANS AT THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK 


‘0 more remarkable 


President, Dr. alter Damrosch, S. Stojowski, G. Schnitzer, A. 
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thering of musicians has occurred in recent years than the twelve hundred musical celebrities on this occasion. Amon 
t 5 aa j Z Siloti, Ernest Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne. L. Godowsky, Ernest Schelling, Harold Bauer, V. Horowitz, 


Olga Samaroff, Josef Hofmann, S. Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, E. 


those present were: 


Zimbalist, and many others. 
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THESE PORTRAITS ACQUAINT YOU WITH BUT A FEW 
OF THE HUNDREDS WHOSE STUDIES, COMPOSITIONS 
AND KNOWLEDGE HAVE BEEN UTILIZED 
TO MAKE-AND KEEP THE 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE— IN TEN GRADES —By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Supreme in Its Field! 


YEAR AFTER YEAR THIS WORLD-FAMOUS COURSE CONTINUES TO BE THE MOST 
EXTENSIVELY USED WORK FOR INSTRUCTION IN PIANO PLAYING 


opie course provides the best piano study material to help best the average 
student throughout all grades of study. It supplies the most desirable studies 
taken from the world’s greatest writers and pedagogs, all brought together in logical 
and progressive order. It is always ‘‘up-to-date”’ since, in addition to the imperish- 
able and indispensable studies of all time, the gems of modern thought and in- 

spiration are being added continually. The advice and co-operation of leading 
Aaa ene teachers and great players are continually sought for this purpose. 


IN TEN GRADES THE LATEST REVISED EDITION OF GRADE ONE GIVES THE 
4 “MIDDLE C’’? APPROACH. (Both clefs from the start) 


Mathews’ ‘‘Standard Graded Course’’ starts at the very beginnings of piano 
study and continues up to artistic perfection. Throughout each grade the material 
is melodious, interesting and stimulating, all tending to develop the best of technic 
and musicianship with a minimum of trouble. It provides ‘‘the back-bone” for a 
complete course in piano study and has the desirable feature of being so arranged 
as to allow the teacher a wide latitude in the selection of pieces and studies to expand 
and supplement the work in each grade. The ‘Standard Graded Course’ is so 
logical, so practical and so self-explanatory that the teacher needs no special training 
in the use of it to obtain excellent and highly gratifying results with it. 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH GRADE 
ANY.GRADE MAY BE PURCHASED SEPARATELY. Teachers May Secure Any or All Grades For Examination 
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Works to Precede the “Standard Graded Course’’ Where Necessary 


For Little Beginners ~ 
MUSIC, PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 


Tue Gateway To Piano Prayinc 
Price, $1.25 


N IRRESISTIBLE very first piano book for little beginners, 
5 to 8 years of age. It appeals to the juvenile imagination 
from the start with its game-like lessons, story book style explana- 
tions, captivating pictures, charts and melodious and rhythmical 
musical material. Every lesson is a ‘tplaytime’’ to the little tot, 
After using this book the excellent ‘‘Happy Days in Music Play’’ 
as a second book provides just what is needed to prepare the 
young beginners to take up Mathews’ ‘Standard Graded Course”’ 
at the third grade. 
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For Class Beginners ~ 


MY FIRST 
EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLAS 


Piano Crass Boox No. 1 , 
Price, 75 cents 


ue Rb most desirable of class instruction books because it gives 
the student something to do at the keyboard right from the 
start. It leads to satisfying achievement in first grade materials 
with melodious pieces, most of which have accompanying texts 
to aid in the rhythmic feeling. A number of experts collaborated 
in creating this excellent class instructor. 
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